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SONGS OF WHICH SINGERS AND AUDIENCES NEVER 


FOR SOPRANO 


Naughty Little Clock (deKoven) Key of G..0.60 


The Green Cathedral (Hahn) Key of G...... .60 
By the Waters of Minnetonka (Lieurance) 
Keyitots Ane. Ga a aieete poke a edane tees « ele acetals .60 
Sweet Miss Mary (Neidlinger) Key of A flat .60 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (Nevin) Key of A.... .50 
A Gypsy Maiden, I (Parker) Key of C..... .70 
I Love Life (Mana-Zucea) Key of F...... “60 
Felice—Waltz Song (Lieurance) Key of F.. .60 
Will O’ the Wisp (Spross) Key of F...... .60 
Little Brown Owl (Buzzi-Peccia) Key of B 
bE: J mE RAR RE CP Sind oor NEAL RN Se Fo .60 
I Have a Secret (Cadman) Key of G....... .50 
Reeds (Cadman) Key of Gi.ic. ccc. cc ece ns .50 
Ol Car’lina (Cooke) Key of E flat......... .50 


Hindu Slumber Song (Ware) Key of A flat.. .50 
Yesterday and Today (Spross) Key of A flat .50 


The Last Hour (Kramer) Key of G........ -60 
FOR ALTO 
By the Waters of Minnetonka (Lieurance) 

Key of (Gi! Sfatess avis c eine silane  eisasie: ols elicits $0.60 | 
Sleepy Hollow Tune (Kountz) Key of D..... 60 8 
Sweet Miss Mary (Neidlinger) Key of F.... .60 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (Nevin) Key of FP. 50 


Aone uaa the Housetops (Galloway) key 


Sweetest Flower That Blows (Hawley) Key 
Of: Hi fa ber acta tckc aie Maps rere) cine a anenae 50 


Don’t Want to Know (Foster) Key of G.... .40 
Rockin’ in de Win’ (Neidlinger) Key of HE flat. .50 
Little Boy Sleepyhead (Clay Smith) KeyofG .50 


Pickaninny Sandman (Talbert) Key of C.. .40 
The Last Hour (Kramer) Key of D........ .60 
Coming Home (Willeby) Key of HE flat...... .00 


PIANO NUMBERS FOR 


22912 By the Waters of Minnetonka 
(Ldeurance) it sca. cteteletel wale ao npotecetelere 
18437 Heartsease (Beach) ......+..00-05 


22585 Adoration—Concert Edition aoa 
SRG) eicianecircnevematle) a) enehetetien cent =| ecto stamina 


15322 American Indian Rhapsody (Oren) . 1.00 
23861 Ocean Murmurs (Hesselberg)....... 
19452 Valse Phantastique (Woods)....... 


23963 The Old Scissors Grinder (Behrend) .50_ 


24126 Pepita (Fotirdrain) iinis. ses we 
30042 Country Dance (McFadyen) ........ 


ENTERTAINING PIANO P] 


4010 Melody of Love (Engelman 
bot Love Dreams (owp 


2304! Se! OG 

8787 t “Moos | 
19366 Spring in Spain (Hipsher)......... : 
22928 Reflets) (White)... s.ciee cee w cise .25 
25604 Forest Flowers (De Leone) ....... -40 
7014. Hungary (Koelling) 2.00% sc.0sses ek 50 
4853 Grande Valse Caprice (Engelmann).. .75 


GOOD SACRED SONGS 


I Do Not Ask, O Lord (Spross) High or Low 


Votce.. : i SRR CRE cia ahiais (ais) ciate ane $0.60 
My Redeemer and My Lord (Buck) High or 

Low Voiee ic cesien doen ea clade aaiseine is © 75 
Close to Thee (Briggs) High or Low...... .50 


Behold the Master (Hammond) High or Low .60 
I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say (Rathbun) 
High; or Low ic ser wines > sn elem ee are Wms! 40 
Only Waiting (Williams) High or Low.... .40 
His Almighty Hand (Hamblen) High or Low .60 


7. Nichavo! (Mana-Zucea) Key of Em.. 
4 
| 


FOR TENOR 


Cee ee to Mandalay (Speaks) 
Sweet Miss Mary (Neidlinger) Key o 
Nichavo! (Mana- Zucea) Key of Am. 
Sweetest Flower That Blows (Hawley 

Of A, flat... . 2. Seieenennenene ahaa 
Jean (Burleigh) Key of EB flat...... 
To Celia (Lieurance) Key of D flat..... 
A Barnegat Love Song (Robinson) Key 9 
Dream Girl (Stults) Key of A flat. 
The Revelation (Scott) Key of D fiat ri 
Dream Garden (Strickland) Key of F.. 
My Lady Love (Wells) Key of C..... 
Candle Light (Cadman) Key of G.... 


FOR BARITONE 


Danny Deever (Damrosch) Key of B 
The Gypsy Trail (Galloway) Key of 


By the Waters of Minnetonka (Lieu 1 
Key of G. flat. ;.\x:ihiteists ante eieneie ete 


th On the Road to Mandalay (Speaks) Key. 0! 
’ Mighty Lak’ a Rose (Nevin) Key of ce 


Sleepy Hollow Tune (Kountz) Key of | oe ; 
_ Persian Serenade (Cooke) Key of E. eons 
i eee Brown Owl (Buzzi-Peccia) Key if 


| I Am Fate (Hamblen) Key of D minors 


FOR BASS ; 


On Ag Road to Mandalay (Speaks) Key 0 


oe Bw oo oe doe @ eiuiie nie) = ie isiMrkD sie) eee 


Nile Night (Cooke) Key of C...... 
The Rover (Kountz) Key of D....... as 
Soon—A Will Be Done (Pease) Key of I 
Highwaymen (Treharne) Key of B flat... 
The Open Road (Klemm) Key of D..... 
I Love Life (Mana-Zucea) Key of De 


E FORMAL RECITAL 


18664 Valse Burlesque (iaeetenyae tae 
18694 Nocturne—Complaint (Hofmann 
23524 The Darky’s Dream (McDonald). 
23749 A Modern Instance (Rogers).. 
23751 Ducks in the Pond (Rogers)..... 
24030 A Bit of Cairo (Beach)........ 
38699 In Hardangerfjord (Torjussen) 
24109 Barcelone Endormie (Fourdrai 
24111 An Old Palace—Nocturne (Coo 
24685 The Passionate Prelude (Eick 
Barcarolle (Spross) ......... 
30216 Minuet a l’Antico (Seeboeck) ‘ 


FOR AVERAGE PLAY 


23692 Hark! Vesper Bells (Johnson)... 
18455 The Country Band (Johnson) . .. 
4584 On the Lake (Williams)........, 
1168 Sailor Boy’s Dream (Le Heche 
4251 Shower of Stars (Wachs). 


8952 No Surrender—March (R. 8. YN 
TISON). . <s + disiteeeeee bites «aie 


30010 Meditation (C. S. Morvtasnics 
80111 Bit “ Stripes Forever— 
usa 


ATTRACTIVE VIOLIN Pi 


Adoration (Borowski) ............. aww 
Romance in A (Lieurance).. on 
Wing Foo (Cecil Burleigh)....... 
Venetian Love Song (Nevin)..... 
Country Dance (Heins)..........ses 
Dance Rustique (Borowski) 
Romanza (Bversole) »§ 
An Old Portrait (Cooke) . 

To a Wood Violet (Felton). 
Minuet (McCollin) ......... 


OEHM FLUTE, which has become 
xelusively “the’’ flute of the civil- 
d of music, is celebrating this year 
nary, as it’ was in 1832 that Theo- 
hm perfected his fingering system 
ring-keys, its longitudinal rod-axles 
pillar-mounting of the keys. The 
the flute is lost in a remote an- 
but it was not till the sixteenth cen- 
our era that it began to lay aside 
ities and gradually develop into the 
t of flawless tone we now possess. 
ntions by which Boehm glorified 
have been applied also to the oboe, 
clarinet and saxophone, thus rais- 
m to their present high estate. 


ee ——————————— 2 
RAVEL FESTIVAL CONCERT, 
‘ given in Paris, had as leading 


a first performance of his Concerto 
. with Marguerite Long as soloist, 

pretations of his orchestral works, 
fe . Chloé” (2nd Suite) and La 
with M. Pedro de _Freitas-Branco, 
t of the Concerts Symphonique of 
as leader. 


er Se 
ORINO RESPIGHI conducted, on 
the world-premiére of his opera, 
iziaca,’ when it was given in con- 


4 the New York Philharmonic- 
Irchestra, as a benefit for its 


——— > 

LHARMONIC SOCIETY of 
February 2nd a Bach Festival 
h Mme. Wanda _ Landowska, 
hordist, as soloist. Leading 
Partita in B-flat minor, the 


D 


VISORS NATIONAL CON- 
its Silver Anniversary 
land, Ohio, from April 3rd 
z the leading events were a 
a concert by the National 
Orchestra of three hundred 

Elementary School Festival 
nt of “American Music in 
and the “Jubilee” concert 
High School Chorus and 
e were discussions of such 
as “Education through 
of Rural School Music” 
Voice Classes,” by such 
Howard Hanson, Ernest 
e McConathy, Hollis Dann, 
n, John Erskine and Francis 


: S : 
RICHARD HAGEMAN’S 
“Caponsacchi,” titled in 
mglish as “Tragedy .in 
_ Arezzo,” had its premiere at 
5 Municipal Theater of 

eiberg, Germany, on 
February 18th, with a re- 
tted fine success. The 
retto, by our American 
layright, Arthur Goodrich, 
based on Browning’s 
em, “The Ring and the 
o0ks.” The dramatic 
and the parts awarded to 
to be especially effective. 
opera heard first in an 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 


THE WOMEN’S SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA of the City of Mexico has seventy- 
six members and, since its organization in 


May of has 


pearances. 


1930, it had fifty-six ap- 
Sp 
BRONISLAW HUBERMANN, at one 
time well known in America as a violinist, 
recently played on the same concert at 
Amsterdam, the “Concerto in E” of Bach, 
the “Concerto for Violin” of Beethoven and 
the one by Brahms. 
C= eS 


THE PHILADELPHIA OPERATIC SO- 
CIETY, oldest of American operatic organi- 
zations giving opera only in English, cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary, on April 
26th, with a performance of Gounod’s 
“Faust.” In the cast were Henri Scott as 
Mephistopheles, Marvel Biddle as Marguer- 
ite, Herman Gatter as Faust, and Forest C. 
Dennis as Wagner. There was a large 
chorus, a complete ballet, and an orchestra 
of Philadelphia musicians. This was the 
seventy-fourth performance by the organi- 
zation, which has presented the works of 
thirty composers and has given their first 
stage experience to such later artists as 
Henri Scott, Bianca Saroya, Paul Althouse, 
Marie Stone Langston and Louis Kreidler. 

of 
JOHANNA GADSKI, one 
of the greatest of Wagnerian 
singers, and especially noted 
for her Briinnhilde in “Die 
Walktire,’’ died at Berlin on 
February 22nd, from the 
effects of an automobile ac- 
cident. Mme. Gadski was but 
little known to the world 
when Walter Damrosch in- 
troduced her to America as 
the Elsa in “Lohengrin” 
when it was given by: his . 
company at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
on March Ist, 1895. In the following year 
she created the role of Hester Prynne in 
Mr. Damrosch’s opera, “The Scarlet Let- 
ter,’ founded on the novel of Hawthorne. 

g Ry 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM arrived in 

America on February 25th, for seven weeks 
of activity as leader of) the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York. Sir 
Thomas has been completing the season 
which it was necessary for Arturo Toscanini 
to release in order that he might return to 
Italy for treatments for a nervous ailment 
of his right arm. 

<q D 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL completed, early 
in March, forty years of service as organist 
of the historic First Presbyterian Church 
of New York City. In celebration of the 
event the church invited him to give recitals 
on the afternoons of March 1st, 8th and 
15th; and on Good Friday, March 25th, 
there was a special evening service includ- 
ing the “Mass in G minor” (on the whole- 
tone scale) by Vaughan Williams and selec- 
tions from the “St. Matthew Passion” by 
Bach. 


JOHANNA 
GADSKI 


<¢@—_——_—_______—___» 

THE QUARTER-TONE PIANO, and 
music written for it, in the twenty-four tone 
scale, were heard for the first time over the 
air, when Hans Barth played harpsichord 
and pianoforte numbers in the Columbia 
Concerts of March 6th. 


Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


THE GREAT ORGAN of the Church of 
St. Eustace, of Paris, which has been for 
several years under reconstruction, was 
formally consecrated at a dedication service 
on February 18th, with His Eminence 
Cardinal Verdier, officiating and Joseph 
Bonnet, the world famous organist, at the 
console. This historic church was erected 


between 1559 and 1642, approximately, the 


period of the landing of our Pilgrim Fathers. 
In it is buried Jean Philippe Rameau; there 
Mozart attended his mother’s funeral, Liszt 
led the first performance of his “Mass” and 
Berlioz of his “Requiem.” 
CJ 

“THE BRIDE OF BAGDAD,” a three- 
act American opera, with its score by Julius 
Osiier of Kansas City and its libreto by Rev. 
Andreas Bard, D.D., had its premiére when 
given at the Temple Ararat of that city on 
February 2nd and 3rd. The work is men- 
tioned as rich in melody. Its story is based 
on an episode in the life of Haroun-al- 
Raschid, Caliph of Bagdad. 

SS SS es 

THE SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA of 
the Musical Institute of the American Uni- 
versity of Bayreuth gave recently a program 
of compositions by Glinka, Cowles, Mac- 
Dowell, Gaubert and Chabrier. . Just as 
MacDowell would have wished: not*a pro- 
gram of MacDowell or of American music, 
but one in which the American composer is 
given a place beside those of other nations. 

C—————— 

JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, internationally 
famous band leader and composer, died of 
a heart attack, at Reading, Pennsylvania, 
on March 6th, immediately after a banquet 
in his honor. He was born November 6, 
1864, at Washington, D. C., and began the 
study of music at six years of age, under 
the instruction of his father,.who was of 
Portuguese descent. At the age of, thirteen 
he joined the Marine Corps Bandgbut, on a 
disagreement with the leader, took up teach- 
ing of the violin till, in 1877, he became first 
violinist in a company touring with Offen- 
bach’s “Tales of Hoffman.” At twenty-five 
he became conductor of the Marine Band, 
made it internationally famous, till in 1892 
he organized his own Sousa Band. As a 
composer he became “to the march what 
Johann Strauss was to the Waltz and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan to the operetta.” Mr. Sousa 
was a familiar figure in the office of THE 
Erupe and, on his way to Reading, spent 
the day here as the guest of the Editor 

i 

VISCOUNTESS SNOWDEN has been 
elected vice-president of the Covent Garden 
Opera Syndicate and has been at the helm 
while the chairman is in America. The Vis- 
countess has plans that in the end would 
mean opera for the masses throughout 
Great Britain. She is completing a scheme 
for a central organization in London 
which would provide continuous opera in 
that metropolis with regular touring troupes 
for the provinces. Viva Viscountess Snow- 
den! May you have the wisdom to make 
your dreams come true. 

0S) 

THE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE 
VIOLINS of the late E. J. de Coppet, who 
was the founder and financial sponsor of 
the celebrated Flonzaley Quartet, have 
been given by his daughter, to a music 
settlement of New York City. 


“ _ LET MUSIC BE QUEEN OF YOUR MAY WORK! K 


Assistant Editor 
EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 


JAN 
SWEELINCK 


THE MEMORY of Dr. T. Tertius. Noble 
has been enshrined in a window erected in 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Avenue, New 
York, in recognition of his completion of a 
half century of service as an organist and 
composer for the church. The window con- 
tains five panels, the central one of which 
is devoted to St. Cecilia, patron saint of 
music; the left center one to St. Gregory 
(590-604), unifier of church song, and Mar- 
tin Perotin (1183-1235), organist of Notre 
Dame of Paris and first to write for three 
and four voices; the extreme left one to 
Jan Sweelinck (1562-1621), who invented 
the primitive fugue, and Henry Purcell 
(1658-1695), the chiefest of English musi- 
cians; the right center one to St. Ambrose 
(died 397 A. D.), organizer of Italian musi- 
cal traditions, and Palestrina (1526-1592), 
creator of the purest and most perfect 
models of ecclesiastical music; and the ex- 
treme right one to Johann Sebastian Bach 
(1685-1750) and Handel (1685-1759) who 
brought the contrapuntal school of composi- 
tion to its greatest glory. 


ee 
THE TORONTO MENDELSSOHN 
CHOIR, under the baton of Dr. H. A. 


Fricker, held its annual festival on February 
llth to 13th. Among the leading choral 
features were Bach’s cantata, “Jesu, Joy of 
Man’s Desiring,’ Benoit’s secular cantata, 
“Tnto the World,” and, for the first time on 
this continent, the “Spem in Alium Num- 
quam Habui” of Tallis, a motet in forty 
voices, for eight choirs of five parts each. 
¢ D 
THURLOW LIEURANCE ha 
other recognition in 
of a new bridge 
Arkansas Rive ar 
School North) for his symphonic poem, 
“Minisa,”’ which has won favor throughout 
the country. 


Ce D- 
NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK will be cele- 
brated from May 1st to 7th. American 
Music is to be the keynote of the activities 
for this year. Committees should get in 
early touch with their publishers, so as to 
have on-hand the very best available ma- 
terials. -event is now celebrated yearly 
in more t wo thousand communities. 

«<¢ ———_—- 

FOR THE SECOND TIME there will be 
held at Venice, in the coming September, an 
International Festival of Music, under the 
auspices of the Biennial Society of Arts. 
The originator and organizer of the move- 
ment is Adriano Lualdi. 


¢ 

SIR FREDERICK COW- 
EN, eminent English com- 
poser and conductor, cele- 
brated on January 29th his 
eightieth birthday. A din- 
ner in honor of the event 
was given on February Ist, 
by the Musicians’ Club of 
London, at the Great Cen- 
tral Hotel. Sir Edward 
Elgar, president of the Club, 


Sir FrepertcK 


proposed Sir Frederick’s CoweEN 

health; and Lady Snowden L. 
responded to the toast to “The Guests, 
proposed by Sir Hugh Allen. A program 


of his compositions was rendered with Sir 
Frederick Cowen acting as accompanist. 
(Continued on page 381) 
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0. BE. Eddy 368 
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New York City. Ne Tunior Btude: . pasos cso te ae eee H. Gest 382° “\) 
J. LAWRENCE COOK, recording artist, Ne 
offers advanced coaching to classical pianist Ei MUSIC 
interested in acquiring the refined ultra NE 5 é ‘ 
modern styles used by professional radio NE Fascinating Pieces for the Musical Home 
artists who play the kind of “jazz” that NE Devotion cass. howe ror, Wee Kern 335 
everyone likes. Original teaching material NE Enchanted Har ; 336 
used. Write: J. L. C. Song Service Studios, NE Dream. Days. .is.0.:\. derieehneaehleet ane ee ea M. Yuill 33 
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Small Monthly Payments. bh F 4 The Pines) .. ciéeiv!. .:s srepelecste mee enn tienen H, A. Matthews 341 O} 
Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court, Lakeland, Fla. NE Maktse Wonks 4 
Ss = d 4, 
TUNE YOUR OWN PIANO—Simplified NE The Monastery: Choir. 4. uc sleet cies Di aieeasie ene F. Chopin 342 4 
instruction book and necessary tools, com- v= Bagatelle; Op. 33, Nosl2. ices eke © L. van Leethoven 342 4 
plete for $ nd, M. Ross, Mansfield, Pa NE Rondo Capriccioso: ance semester tee FF, Mendelssohn 345 f 
: Serer ec Accabie aR NE Outstanding Vocal and Instrumental Novelties 4 
yore Don x E l= Sky Dreams (Vocal), seis serene ene B. G. Cameron 347 y} 
>= 1 tem builds larger classes, elimi 
iinie-testec system ‘Du : : NE Thou Art My God (Vocal) ......-+.+++++- J. B. Roberts 348 4 
nates all griefs, assures profitable profession. i= oe 7 x y a 
ity ted = In the Garden (Violin and Piano) ........... R. O. Suter 350 4 
Written guarantee. Investigate. Associate lz Nae Bea ‘ F 5 4 a, 
Studios, Medford, Oregon ele Theme, from Andante 5th Symphony (Orme) Pret 4 
\ sve 2 : z P. I. Tchaikovsky 351 
NE The Sandman (Four Hands) .............. 0. H. Weddle 352 4 
SONG WRITERS—We set your poem to NE Gavotte Rustique (Four Hands) .......... N. L. Wright 352 A 
atehy sic, write lyric, or revise your song = ‘ P ; 
Gt'canall cost. Satisfaction before you pay. NE Delightful Pieces for Junior Etude Readers / 
Copyright FREE. Fidelity Studios, 431-E = Rose, Petals \(Orchestra) i... «sree eae P. Lawson 354 
South Wabash, Chicago. NE Squirrel: csi oes ely Le eta ee ee M. Bilbro 356 J 
a eect is eee iene So PE NE The Little Trombone Solo..............+. «0 J. L. Gaynor 356 4 
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Music Reference and 
Ditson Publications Text Books 
_ PRACTICAL AIDS to the Study and Appreciation of Music 


Descriptive Pamphlets of each sent on request 
Each Series furnishing essential preparation for enjoyment and performance of the vast wealth of music literature 


A PARTIAL CLASSIFIED LIST 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA MUSIC APPRECIATION and HISTORY |= SOLFEGGIO AND EAR TRAINING 


Memmientation 5... ...........00. Dr. Ebenezer esout agi —Continued Ear Training for Teacher and Pupil...... C. A. Alchin $1.50 
Paper, 4 ; Gist ‘of Sight Singing, The.......... at ick yi 5 
faders Book for Ditson Schoot and Community Band Musical Instruments .......... Edgar Stillman Kelley $1.50 intergate! ae oa Ear Tee eo Rich Lewis  .60 
BUBRCR ye ass os seca. McConathy, Morgan, Clarke 1.50 Music Appreciation ........... Clarence G. Hamilton 2.50 Jean Parkman Brown 1.25 
leader’s Book for Junior Band Course Music Club Programs from all Nations...Arthur Elson 2.50 Melodia: A Course in Sight Singing 
Shae el Morgan, Clarke 75 Music in Worship: i5..-.-2e--- eee Walter S. Swisher  .60 Samuel W. Cole and Leo R. Lewis; complete a5,< Fe 2k00 
fusical Instruments .......... Eee Stillman Kelley 1.50 Noted) Names! in Miuste cries e110 «utes W. J. Baltzell _.60 4:bookS; each: siis/ sits poe alt Sees Ned. 75 
riject ie Sena in Orchestration....Arthur E. Heacox ba mane ie as ReeEee to Music..Clarence G. Hamilton 1.50 ~ Melody Writing and Ear Training ' 
\ehool Orchestras and Bands......... Glenn H, Woods 2.00 alks about Beethoven’s Symphonies F M. Dick Milene F Ls 
Theodore Thomas and Frederick Stock 2.50 Fences: M, Digg naeiene Preach) Oe 
Outlines of Music History....... Clarence G. Hamilton 2,25 


; CONDUCTING 
Essentials in Conducting .......... Karl W. Gehrkens 1.75 MUSIC SUPERVISION THEORY OF MUSIC 


paration and Presentation of the Operetta 


i Elementary Music Theory ons Sites Ralph Fisher Smith 1.50 
L - ; _ Frank A, peace ee Essentials in Conducting ........ Karl W. Gehrkens 1.75 Half Hour Lessons in Music.....Mary A. Kotzschmar 1.25 
; Lessons in Conducting...... Karl W. Gehrkens .60 History of Public School Music...Edward Bailey Birge 2.00 
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Psychology for the Music Teacher. . eee S. Swisher .60 LETTS) MD) composition Spe hy. Ss. Dwict 1.25 
Meera Masicians .............. W. Jj. Baltzell 2.00 Training of Boys’ Voices, The.......... E. Johnson 1.25 1 : ohliahrt; oe Be J. S. ae pee 
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Louis Arthur Russell 1.25 
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Cc APPRECIATION and HISTORY Pianist’ s Thumb, The ......-- 5: Gener Wells 1.25 Reesbweiction for Siugers and “Speakers 
Piano Music: Its Composers and bane re Fy 2.00 William Harkness Arnold 1.25 
Meitel ss ce Willi t Upt 3.00 E arence amilton 2, : 7. car Cling; ; 
bitious Sea ee ee : hee Nic ais ‘60 Piano Teaching: Its Principles and Problems ; Fundamentals of Voice Training...... e. A. Bievmieer oe 
dm Musical Progress Clarence G. Hamilton 1.50 Clarence G. Hamilton 1.50 Head Voice and Other Problems....-- . A, Clippinger 1.25 
Song to Symphony “.. Daniel ere: Mason 1.50 Psychology for the Music Teacher...Walter S. Swisher — .60 Health Hints for Music Students 
tal f Mu siete Karl W. Gehrkens 1.50 Rhythmic Way, The ....-++++-++++> Mary B. Parsons 1.00 Dr. Wallace Hamilton .60 
amentals o usic ..--..- poo : Vig Playi Psycholo, for the Music Teacher..Walter S. Swisher  .60 
of Public School Music. ..Edward Bailey Birge 2.00 Touch and Expression in Piano Gi aying G. Hamil R y' soe an Gingiue (and, Speakide 
tion to Music Appreciation and History > ere aae eee Ca 500 carte 1 Dr. Thomas Fillebrown 1.50 
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AVOID SQUANDERING 
SUMMER HOURS 


An Important Matter to All Teachers and 
Earnest Students of Music 


HE teacher with initiative can make summer 
classes most delightful and profitable for music 
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‘Tf a man empty 
his purse into his 
head, no one can 
take it away from 
him. An invest- 


ment in know- 
ledge always 
bears the best 


lovers in his or her community. 


Summer study is the best insurance against loss 


of previous gains in music. 


_ It is important to use practical and interesting mate- 
rials and those suggested here have these requisites. 


interest” 
—BENJAMIN 


TEXT BOOKS FOR HISTORY, HARMONY AND THEORY 


CLASSES OR SUMMER SELF-STUDY 


The Standard History of Music 


By. JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


jt is a pleasure just to read this “best seller”? 
treat to use it as a text book in class 


or club study. 


Price, $1.50 


among histories of music-and it is a real 
The chapters facilitate the 


arrangement of lessons and make it easy to give examples of various composers’ works, 


etc., in elaborating upon the basic facts given. 


Profusely illustrated. 


Harmony Book for Beginners 


By PRESTON WARE OREM 


Price, $1.25 


- UPPLIES a superb foundation for future musicianship and an equipment that will 


enhance the enjoyment of music many times. 


The glorious success of ““Orem’s Har- 


mony” is due to its exposition of the fundamentals of harmony in a clear, concise, 


colloquial manner. 


Theory and Composition of Music 


By PRESTON WARE OREM 


Price, $1.25 


THOSE who have studied the basic principles of harmony through the author’s “Har- 
Book for 


mony 


Beginners,’ or any other course, may be guided by this book in the 


practical application of harmony to the actual composition ‘of music. 


FOR JUVENILE CLASSES IN 


MUSICAL HISTORY OR 
BIOGRAPHIES 


Young Folks’ Picture History 


of Music By F. W. ROOT 83 .00 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE PART ONE—THE, BEGINNING Save $1.00 
Price, $1.00 PART) TWO TES BRS dy aLON iE Tee 2 Both TH 
HE teacher using this book is virtually THROUGH THE KEYS $3. 15 Ch. 
giving children supervised play-time in PART THREE—PROGRESSIVE MUSI- Save 35c¢ Sa 
which they get enjoyment and cultural bene- CIANSHIP Both = 
fits. Over 100 cut-out pictures to be pasted Price, Each Part, 60 Cents rE) 25 $2. ie Both — 
ap this Pook see pe in the enjoyable ye RATIONAL, modern system of teaching s $1.25 R $3.00 
story of music and its composers. sight singing, Beginning with the rudi- =<s ~ sae SHE BESS = oe a 
110’ ments it leads through carefully graded ex- o owas SB oth 
Child’s Own Book of Great ercises to the highest degree of proficiency, a $3. 50 met a 
Musicians and is equally serviceable for use in classes Save 50c Save 666 
By THOMAS TAPPER or for private instruction. THE ETUDE. Both UDE 57 Both 
Price, 20 Cents Each amet a $3. 65 COLLIER'S WEEKLY... : 
A Series of Biographies on the following The Choral Class Book Degular price 3 = Save 85c Regular price 
oa By LEASON AND MeGRANAHAN ee oe THE oor ag 
Schubert Verdi Wagner PART ONE—ELEMENTARY DEPART- $4. 00 
Handel Mozart Mendelssohn MENT Save $1.00 Regular price 
3eethoven Schumann Grieg PART TWO — INTERMEDIATE DE- THE UDE 2. Both THE ETUDE. 
Liszt PARTMENT COSMOPOLITAN $4.00 HYGEIA 
A Booklet for Each Composer Ea ee — CHORUS DEPART- 5 Save 50c Beater price. 


W HAT fun, as well as beneficial knowl- 

edge, thousands of children have gained 
through these novel booklets. Each one 
gives a simply told story of a great master’s 
life and to illustrate that story there are 
‘cut-out’ pictures to be pasted in clearly 
designated spaces. A needle and silk cord 
with unique binding instructions and a space 
for the child to write his own story actually 
make it the child’s ‘‘own book.” 


FOR STARTING GROUPS OF 
YOUNG PIANO BEGINNERS 


My First Efforts in the Piano Class 
PIANO CLASS BOOK No. 1 
Price, 75 cents 
rT HE piano beginner in classes is given 
sure and practical guidance in this book. 


First Period at the Piano 
By HOPE KAMMERER 
Price, 75 Cents 


AIDS the teacher to accomplish good _ re- 
sults in the group instruction of piano 
beginners. 


Music Play for Every Day 
EDITION IN FOUR BOOKS FOR 
CLASS USE 
Price, 40 Cents Each Book 

ITTLE ones between 5 and 8 vears of 

age are just captivated with this book 
that so engagingly leads them into a knowl- 
edge of piano playing. 


FOR CHURCH, SCHOOL OR 
COMMUNITY SUMMER 


SINGING CLASSES 


Methodical Sight Singing 


Price, Each Part, 40 Cents 


A COMPL ETE course in chorus singing 
from the very beginning to the most ad- 
vanced concert work, scontaining an abun- 
dance of material for every purpose, church 
and concert, solos and quartets, anthems, 
patriotic songs and a selection of choruses 
from Haydn, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Wag- 
ner, etc. 


FOR TEACHING CLASSES 


OF VIOLIN BEGINNERS 


The Class Violin Instructor 


Book 1 
By ANN HATHAWAY and 
HERBERT BUTLER 

M: AKES class teaching of violin begin- 

ners a safe, simple and practicable 
procedure. Many of the very first pieces 
are clever, easy violin arrangements of 
simple folk songs and other melodies known 
vocally to young students. The Teacher's 
Manual also includes piano accompaniments. 

Student’s Book—Price, 75 Cents 

Teacher’s Manual—Price, $1.00 


First Folk Songs for Violin 
By MABEL MADISON WATSON 
Violin Part—Price, 50c 
Piano Part—Price, $1.00 
A UTHENTIC folk songs and _ original 

songs in “folk” style have been cleverly 
arranged to supply melodious study pieces 
that cover all the essential technical points 
in which the child beginner should be 
made at ease. 
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T SPECIAL Prices! 


Save 25c up to $1.25 of your magazine money by sub- 
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Save 35c 

THE ETUD Both 
PATHFINDER....... $2. 35 
Save 65c 

Both 
$2.75 
Regular price Save 25c 


THE ETUDE eee Both 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE. 


All 


$2.90 


Save 70c 
All 


$3.35 


Save 65c¢ 


Regular price....... 
THE ETUDE 


PANION 


Regular p 
THE ETUDE 


Rea at price.. 
THE ETUD 


THE ETU 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS" 


Regular price. ...... 
THE ETUDE 


Regular price 
THE ETUDE $2.00 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 2.50 
Regular price 
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McCALL’S... 
BETTER _ HO 

GARDENS 


CALL’S “ 1 
PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


Regular price. ». 


Regular price 
(This Club to One Address Only) 
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$1 for 1 Yr.; $1.50 for 2 Yrs.; $2 for 3 Yrs. PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


$1 for 1 Yr.; $1.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $2 for 3 Yrs.* LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


a 


$2 for 1 Yr.; $3.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $5 for 3 Yrs.* SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


$1 for 3 Yrs. COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


*In United States Only. 


PRICES DO NOT INCLUDE CANADIAN OR FOREIGN POSTAGE 
eS 


Send Orders Directly to: 


THE ETUDE Music MAGAZINE 


~ Theodore Presser Co., Publishers ~ 
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HAVE YOU A COPY OF | 
THIS FREE “WHOLE WORLD” CATALOG? 


Recently issued, this booklet will be of in- 
finite service to you in the selection of music 
collections. One of the most attractive cata- APPLETON 


WHOLE WORLD. 


logs ever issued of standard music for MUSIC SERIES 
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I Splendid Undertaking — 


ACQUAINT OTHERS WITH FACTS WHICH 
MAGNIFY THEIR PLEASURE IN MUSIC 


| a Gupte Catalague 
: of the : 


reanize a Summer Music History Class 
LS 
th Your Si. udents — piano, voice, violin, organ and other instru- and the 


THIS ENJOYABLE CLASS WILL BE EASY ments. Every book illustrated, and de- MAST Eee 
TO CONDUCT WITH THE SUCCESSFUL scribed, together with its complete contents. ema 


_ Containing descriptions 
If you are a teacher, student or lover of dad fall Volare 
\a H 
‘TANDARD History of Music 


and Contents Lists tas 

music, be sure to write us to-day—a postcard [eo 
brings it. (Not sent to Canada or European § 

A FIRST HISTORY FOR STUDENTS OF ALL AGES 

By Dr. James Francis Cooke 


countries. ) 
TEXT book which is an 
entertaining and authentic 


THIS NEW FREE CATALOG CONTAINS 
DESCRIPTIONS AND CONTENTS OF ALL THESE BOOKS 


Substantially 


record of the growth and devel- 
opment of music. The various 
periods and different schools are 
covered and, in their proper 
places, a whole chapter is 
devoted to each of the master 
composers. Many other com- 
posers, including those of today, 
are introduced. The chapters 
make ideal lesson divisions. 
Review questions are given. 
The pronunciations of all foreign 
names and terms are supplied. 


a Host of 
oremost Col- 
fleges, Schools, 
| Supervisors 
and Private 
Teachers of 
Music. It truly 


| 
: isa 


e pted by 


dependable 


Bound in Cloth 
Gold-Stamped 
280 Pages 


150 Illustrations 


A Musical 
Map in Colors 


PRICE, $1.50 


A Complete Descriptive Folder With Advice on Forming a 


FOR THE PIANIST 


Piano Pieces 

Modern Piano Pieces 
Light Piano Pieces 
Recital Piano Pieces 
Concert Piano Pieces 
Piano Duets 

Dance Music 

Schubert at Home 
Tschaikowsky at Home 
Chopin at Home 


| Grieg at Home 


FOR THE VIOLINIST 


Violin Pieces 
Modern Violin Pieces 
Light Violin Pieces 


FOR THE OPERA LOVER 
Grand Opera at Home 
Light Opera at Home 
Modern Opera Selections 
Gilbert & Sullivan at Home 


FOR THE HOME VOCALIST 
Ballads Whole World Sings 
Love Songs Whole World Sings 
Songs Whole World Sings 
Songs of the Sunny South 
Sacred Music 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Children’s Piano Pieces 
Children’s Songs 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


Standard Organ Pieces (Paper) 
Standard Organ Pieces (Cloth).. 


History Class or Club Supplied on Request. 


Saxophone Pieces 


Violinist’s Book of Songs ) 
American Home Music Album 


Concert Violin Solos 
Standard Violin Concertos 
Operatic Violin Pieces 
Encyclopedia of the Violin 


For Sale at all Music Stores (except in Canada and foreign countries) or 
sent direct on receipt of marked prices. 


D. APPLETON AND CO. 35 W. 32d St., New York 
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12-1714 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Everything in Music Publications 


Neimes of financial depression and 
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SOUL, WITH ITS CHALICE, LIFE. FOR THESE HAVE THE 
GREATEST HEROES OF THE CENTURIES SACRIFICED THEIR 
OWN. NO TREASURE IS TOO LARGE, NO EFFORT TOO VAST TO 
PLIGHT FOR THE PRESERVATION OF HUMAN LIFE AND THE 
RIGHTFUL PURSUIT OF THE HAPPINESS AND PEACE WHICH MAKE 
LIFE WORTH LIVING. 

‘The life and happiness of such a child as is pictured on 
this page are above all things the most precious to its parents. 
For these they would sacrifice all of their wealth, their com- 
forts, their joys, their everything. Therefore, with every think- 
ing parent, the matter of the education of the child, and the 
training that will lead to its future success and happiness, 
are an ever-present responsibility. First its health and security 
must be safeguarded. It must have normal food, clothes, shel- 
ter, rest, “exercise, fresh air, 
and all of those things 
which will make it a healthy 
animal. It must be pro- 
tected from external dan- 
gers. All of these mo- 
mentous factors, natural 
patents instinctively seek 
to provide. Then they be- 
gin to think about the 
child’s mind and often far 

too late, its soul. 
| Modern life calls for far 
more than a training in the 
matter of the mere “fact” 
subjects which make up the 
background of an ordinary 
_ education. The child’s 
character must be de- 
veloped by those spiritual 
_ things which, intangible as 
the invisible rays from the 
unseen firmaments of stars, 


ii HE MOST PRECIOUS THING IN THE WORLD IS THE HUMAN 


Hy life becomes a mere shadow 
of monotonous existence 
without them. 

a We often think that teachers fail to realize this basic 
Z ; ' principle and that, because of this, many fail disastrously. The 


position, “Forest Flowers.” 


_ obligation to provide the best for the child is instinctive with 
the parent. It is admittedly quite often dormant. Parents who 
_ do not manifest this instinct are classed as unnatural. “Un- 
_ awakened” would be a better word. Innumerable times we 
have seen that the teacher’s problem has been one not of the 

pupil but of the parent. Vulgarly speaking, the teacher very 
often has to “‘sell”’ the importance of music to the parent, before 
_ much can be accomplished. Once the parent realizes that in 
the study of music there is something of inestimable importance 
for the future of the child, progress is naturally more rapid. 
5 All of the teacher’s approach, all advertising should be 
directed toward this fundamental human instinct—the natural 
parental impulse to do the utmost to foster and to protect the 
child. Just as the lioness fights to the death, to shelter her cubs, 
so will the human mother go to any extreme to secure for the 
_ child anything needful that can be obtained. Wise teachers 
instantly recognize this great elemental force and employ it for 


‘he Pylost Precious Ching 


“MUSIC STUDY EXALTS LIFE” 


: THE Erupe desires to express its thanks to Mr. Francesco DeLeone, for 
are yet so vital that human this charming, youthful picture of a young lady in Blueficld, West Virginia, 
taken while playing from Tur Etupe Music Macazineg, his famous com- 


the child’s advantage. Many teachers would be immeasurably 
happier and vastly more successful if they could grasp the 
psychological importance of directing their efforts toward con- 
trolling this powerful life influence rather than trying to “sell” 
to the parent mere music lessons, pretty pieces and popular 
home entertainment. Get out of competition with the radio. 
You have something quite different to offer mankind; but 
utilize incessantly the fine radio musical programs to supple- 
ment your work. Discourage the child from listening to the 
barking and braying of cheap jazz programs just as it is your 
duty to discourage harmful movies and dangerous newspapers. 
The musical training of the child and the intelligent direction 
of its future through music as an educational and spiritual force 
are your responsibilities; and no other things can take their 
place. Christian Sinding, greatest of living Norwegian com- 
posers, in an article in this 
issue wisely calls attention 
to the necessity of the child 
hearing good music from 
the outstart, so that the little 
one’s music, like his speech, 
will be well organized and 
grammatical. The radio 
problem of today, which 
most concerns the teacher, 
is that of leading the child 
to discern between the 
master programs that are of 
such great value and the 
musical trash that, in large 
volume, pours in every day 
and night. 

It is a paradox, but the 
music teacher is far more 
necessary now than in pre- 
radio days, as a kind of 
musical guide in the home. 
Once the parent could con- 
trol the introduction of mu- 
sical trash into the house- 
hold. Now, this is impossi- 
ble. On the other hand, the radio brings marvelous musical 
treasures daily, which have great importance in supplementing 
the teacher’s work. The direction of the child’s musical progress 
depends largely upon the understanding of the use of these 
modern musical miracles in connection with the musical train- 
ing which the teacher and the teacher only can bring to the 
home. 

THE ETUDE for years has saturated its pages with opinions 
of great men and women upon this subject. In the second grade 
Instruction Book, “Happy Days at Music Play,” the teacher 
is provided with a musical text book that actually gives pictures 
of eminent public men who have gone out of their way to 
stress the great importance of music study. Teachers, with a 
serious regard for their profession and its relation to the most 
precious thing in life, should carefully collect and preserve 
opinions similar to that of Dr. William R. Harper, late Presi- 
dent of Chicago University and one of the most distinguished 
of American educators, who is quoted as saying, “If I could 
teach my child only one subject, that subject would be music.” 
This is a worthy motto for American homes. 
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SHE RANG DOOR BELLS 


HERE is a line in the Jewish Talmud which resounds with 

common sense. It runs: “Do not be ashamed of any 

labor, even the dirtiest; be ashamed of only one thing, namely, 
idleness.” 

During the late and unlamented depression, many teachers 
found themselves in a position where pupils were hard to 
secure. They assumed therefore that work could not be ob- 
tained. We know of one teacher, however, who determined 
to be occupied at any cost. She had something to sell; and she 
set out to find a market. This she did by selecting a desirable 
residence district and going from house to house until she found 
homes where there were young children. She put her pride 
in her pocket and donned a garb of common sense. 

In many ‘homes she found people who looked upon her as 
a kind of cheap book agent. Some of the most stupid were 
openly hostile, even insulting. Did that make any difference to 
our. courageous friend? Not in the least. She put the proper 
appraisal upon such people and left with a polite smile of 
understanding. 

In other homes she met parents who were just at the mo- 
ment of seeking a suitable teacher for a little one. In a com- 
paratively short time she had “all that she could do.” 
Compare the difference in her real pride in having a fine class 
with what she might have lost in false pride by hesitating to do 
the practical thing. Such a teacher-deserves honor and respect. 
It doesn’t hurt to push door bells, if honest occupation ‘can be 
secured in that way while other teachers are wishing for work 
that never comes without initiative and courage. 


THE MUSIC TEACHER IN THE HOME 


N December your Editor attended the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Dinner of “The Bohemians” of New York. This remark- 
able association of musicians met in a splendid banquet in the 
new and magnificent Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Under the presi- 
dency of Rubin Goldmark (nephew of Carl Goldmark), who, 
by the way, is one of the very finest toastmasters in America, 
and with the active secretarial services of Sigmund Herzog, 
“The Bohemians” led the way to the formation of the Musi- 
cians’ Foundation, of which Dr. Walter Damrosch is president. 
This Foundation has in the past rendered invaluable as- 
sistance to musicians in need, and it is at this writing planning 
the collection of a fund of three hundred thousand dollars to 
further its worthy object. If the reader could have seen the 
eight hundred guests assembled upon this brilliant occasion, 
they would have wondered what is meant by the word “de- 
pression.” It was a very wise and progressive feat to give this 
dinner at such a “psychological moment,” to indicate that, 
though some musicians have suffered during the financial strin- 


gency which has affected all lives, nevertheless others have been * 


exceedingly fortunate. 

Probably no more imposing gathering of notables in the 
music world has ever occurred. The mention of only a few 
of the best known reads like the roll of a musical hall of fame: 
Stojowski, Schnitzer, Friedberg, Lhevinne, Hutcheson, Schell- 
ing, Samaroff, Siloti, Bauer, Horowitz, Godowsky, Hofmann, 
Rachmaninoff, Zimbalist, Bodansky, Reiner, Kochanski and 
Kreisler, mixed with scores of others of the highest standing. 

The speaker of the occasion was Dr. Walter Damrosch, 
who has the enviable gift of invariably hitting the nail upon 
the head. Among other things, Dr. Damrosch said:— 

“Our country should be studded with millions of happy 
homes. These homes must consist of a gentle, smiling and 
loving mother, a stern, but forgiving father, and troops of ob- 
streperous, naughty, disobedient, but altogether adorable chil- 
dren. And is this all? No, indeed! There must be in every 
one of these homes a piano and perhaps a violin, and, above 
all, a visit at least weekly of a patient, intelligent, strict but 
enthusiastic music teacher.” 

The visits of the music teacher to the home, in millions of 
cases in the past, have been of indescribably great inspirational 
value. The music teacher is a messenger of beauty, of higher 
culture, of a richer and nobler life. Our social structure has 
been enormously benefited thereby. 
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The music teacher is often far more than a mere artistic 
missionary in the household. Having all kinds of life contacts, 
based on a fine cultural training and being engaged in a work 
for the betterment of mankind, the music teacher, in thousands 
of homes, is constantly consulted upon all kinds of life prob- 
lems. Because of this, the influence of these hardworking 
educators is far wider and far stronger than most people realize. 
They have been, in many instances, the liaison officers between 
the humdrum, routine-ridden mother in the home and the great 
outside world. 

Dr. Damrosch has done more than any other one musician 
in America to employ the radio for educational purposes. Yet, 
he realizes that, no matter how wonderful the influence of the 
radio may be, it can never take the place of actual music study 
with living teachers in the home. 

The radio, properly used, may become a precious supple- 
ment in all musical education; but, if it is merely turned into a 
lazy man’s vehicle for entertainment, or a veiled conduit for the 
promiscuous introduction of advertising, its constructive value 
is wholly lost. Some radio interests have permitted broadcasts 
of ludicrous musical settings of commercial jingles, which have 
been repellent to thousands of intelligent listeners. 

Our great public is learning that, no matter what may be 
done through mechanical music or through public school music, 
the music teacher in the home is a great progressive asset which 
cannot be adequately replaced by any other means. 


CONTAMINATED MUSIC SUPPLY 


B ILLIONS of dollars have been spent in America to protect 
the water supply of cities large and small. Probably the 
state performs no more important service for its citizens than 
these feats of sanitation, through which scourges of the most 
terrible kind have been avoided. Some years ago we journeyed 
from Carcassonne to Toledo with the great British Engineer 
and Scientist, Professor Armstrong. In dramatic sentences he 
told of the early struggles to combat diseases by providing. pure 
water. Much of this was done empirically and quite in the 
dark, because bacteriological science was in its infancy. 

What is being done to protect our homes from contami- 
nated music supply. The Radio Commission lays down certain 
regulations which affect and restrict broadcasting. It can not 
and could not very well control the musical taste of the per- 
formers permitted to appear at the stations. The wonder is 
that so very much fine music is constantly heard. This is ever- 
lastingly to the credit of the better broadcasting companies. 
On the other hand we hear some of the most terrible musical 
contraptions imaginable. Cheap musical products of badly 
trained morons, executed with a monotony that is little short 
of murderous, are piped “over the air” to millions of homes. 
In addition to this we hear songs with words of the commonest 
and most insinuating type—songs that in the olden days were 
associated with a maudlin crowd gathered around the cuspidors 
in a barroom. Surely these things must work damage in many 
homes. That they are a menace to music, every sensible person 
knows. The fact that in certain circles there may be a demand 
for them no more legitimatizes them for widespread broad- 
casting than the demand for narcotics by a few would legalize — 
their free distribution. People admit into their homes, from 
over the air, personalities so low, so vulgar and so common ~ 
that if they came in person they would be thrown out. 

Protect your music supply. Life is too short to have any- 
thing but that which is good. If you do not get enough good 
music, complain to your broadcasting station, and the owners 
will soon alter the situation. Their object is to please; and, if 
you tell them that the stuff they are giving you is producing 
musical typhoid fever, they will be quick enough to change. 
A good radio, supplemented by good programs combined with 
the experience of studying the music of such programs at the 
piano, becomes a real musical asset in the modern home. A 
poor radio, linked up with noxious programs, is a public 
nuisance; and there should be some law to protect people who 
have to listen to such programs because they are blatantly broad- 
casted through the loud-speakers of others in the vicinity. 
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A Visit to Norway, the Home of Grieg 


and Sinding 


Including an Interview with 


CHRISTIAN SINDING 


By James Francis Cooke 


| FIFTEENTH IN THE SERIES OF MUSICAL TRAVELOGUES 


HE DAY, when fortune takes you 
Hithe hand, she may lead you to the 
ax of a Norwegian fjord and per- 
ia to glance down through a verdant 
ce set with the glinting diamonds of 
sar pure waters of the northern seas. 
Ale you will find it hard to get your 
t) So overcome will you.be with the 
rbeauty of the view. The freshness 


Wair, the candid frankness of the 
bbs, the vigor of the forests, the bril- 
‘lef the sun, all these will overwhelm 
#id you will find yourself exclaiming, 
iIthis is Grieg!” 

ey} will see a Papillon, with dusty 
s| flying from flower to flower; down 
fldells you will hear the sounds of 
fwegian Bridal Procession; surely 
jall of the Mountain Kings is right 
a your feet; Solveig’s Song will 
finging up the hillside; for Norway 
ly Grieg and Grieg is Norway. 


—_————— 


Musical Norway 
i YOU WILL FIND countless 
ther beautiful and interesting musi- 
atters you had not expected in this 
Jountry of momentous things. How- 
htriguing Norway may be in spring 
| not know, for it was full August 
\we arrived in fascinating Oslo, prin- 
| to pay our tribute to Christian 
\g, best known for his famous com- 
in Frithlingsrauschen (The Rustle of 
). Sinding holds in this day the 
jn in the minds and hearts of Nor- 
hs once held by Grieg. 
all the Scandinavian countries none 
*ceived such world wide recognition 
usic as Norway. The great scien- 
ndustrial and mercantile accomplish- 
of Sweden and Denmark are repre- 
ive of the very practical nature of 
yple. On the other hand we are 
hat the Norwegian is a poet and 
er; but he is a dreamer who works. 
and Bjornson have intimated this 
y of their works. “Peer Gynt” 
ostly a preachment of the great 
dramatist’ to his own people. 
will not be in Olso many minutes 
being attracted by the splendid mien 
Stately Norsemen of today and like- 
‘the charm and beauty of the wo- 
Sibly the most handsome in 
1. Here faces with “character” are 
| € apparent. More than this, one 
that these remarkable folk have a 
id a poetical insight which readily 
the creation of art works of dis- 
racial type which have been sought 
y by art loving people of all coun- 


Political History 
VAY is the northernmost country 
rope. It has an area of 125,806 
and a population (in 1930) 
300 people. At the same time the 
of New York City with an 
e hundred and nine square 
10, was 6,930,446. Sweden has 
on of 6,140,000, and Denmark a 
of approximately 3,518,000. 


of the Scandinavian countries. Its artis- 
tic product is all out of proportion to its 
size and population. 

Norway was consolidated as a nation 
under Harold the Fair-haired, in the latter 
part of the ninth century. In the tenth 
century it became Christian. From 1397 
to 1523 it was united with the other Scan- 
dinavian countries. In 1814 Norway was 
separated from Denmark and made a part 
of Sweden. In 1905, after a famous blood- 
less revolution, Norway became an auton- 
omous kingdom under Prince Charles of 
Denmark, who took the throne as King 
Haakon VII. Probably no more demo- 
cratic country exists. One glance at the 
suburban residence of the King reveals a 
building far less pretentious than many of 
the homes of American men of wealth. 


A Storied Past 
ORWEGIAN ARCHEOLOGISTS 


are doing splendid work in uncover- 
ing relics. One of the most notable of 
these is a Viking ship which is displayed 
in a special house erected for this pur- 
pose, in the open air museum at Bygdy. 
No American can look at this thousand 
year old vessel unmoved. Was this, per- 
haps, the very boat that Lief Ericson used 
when he touched the rocky shores of New 
England centuries before Columbus took 


the far more placid southern route to San 
Domingo? How could such a small, shal- 
low craft breast the mountainous waves 
of the iceberg-studded North Atlantic? 
What manner of men were they who 
manned this picturesque ship? You un- 
consciously look with admiration upon 
their descendants standing around you. 
Oslo, the former Christiania, is a fine 
little city with a population so busy and 
so contented that you wonder why any 
Norwegians ever forsook it to come to 
America. It is a city of clean streets, 
splendid trafic regulations, attractive 
shops, many parks and monuments, and 
a kind of hospitable atmosphere that 
makes the American feel instantly at home. 
Despite the lovely vista stretching toward 
the Royal Palace, it has little of the 
stateliness of Stockholm, which makes 
that city one of the most magnificent in 
Europe. Yet there is something unfor- 
gettable about Oslo; and that something 
is the spirit of the people themselves. 
The Norwegians have the reputation of 
being different from the Swedes, in that 
they live in a realm of the idealistic. 
Their poets and musicians have produced 
works that have a far wider international 
currency than those of other Scandinavian 
countries. The National Theater, and the 
National Gallery, with its beautiful mural- 


CHRISTIAN SINDING 


‘Fortunate we were in knowing, 
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provide Oslo with splendid fa- 
cilities for concerts, and concerts of the 
highest character are many during the 
winter season. Traveling virtuosi know 
that the citizens of Oslo are very under- 
standing and discriminating and therefore 
welcome appearances in the Norwegian 
capital. 


lined hall, 


We Meet A Norseman 


Ve cree see READERS are so fa- 
miliar with the music and musicians 


of Norway that it is scarcely pertinent to 
this article to repeat material which has 
appeared in these columns many times. 
by cor- 
respondence, that extremely gifted present 
day Norwegian master of pianoforte 
music, Trygve Torjussen, who is_ per- 
sonally just as charming as his composi- 
tions. When we called on Torjussen he 
was out and we were obliged to wait. On 
the top of his piano was a hugh heap of 
THe Erupe Music Macazines, which he 
had received for years. 

On entering, Torjussen greeted us like 
an old friend and said that he read THE 
ErupE every month, from cover to cover. 
Although he has never been in England, 
America or any English speaking country, 
he converses in English almost without 
an accent. In fact one is constantly sur- 
prised to find the number of Norwegians, 
on the street and in the shops, who speak 
English fluently. In Sweden and Den- 
mark it seemed as though one heard far 


more German then English. Torjussen 
took the writer under his care, and we 
were inseparable for a week. In fact, he 


gave up all of his professional engage- 
ments to make our visit delightful. Such 
is the warmth and sincerity of the Nor- 
wegian hospitality. The writer was 
naturally more anxious to secure musical 
information; but Torjussen was true Nor- 
wegian and concerned most in seeing that 
we got a glimpse of Norwegian home 
life and the artistic and archeological 
wealth of the country. 

Unfortunately the National Theater was 
closed and we could not see performances 
of Ibsen or Bjornson; but we did “do” 
the Oseberg Viking with a thoroughness 
not to be forgotten. This remarkable relic 
was found in a mound located in a fen. 
In the cabin of the ship, when it was 
found, was entombed a queen with her 
bondswoman and a wealth of treasures 
that flashed a light into distant centuries. 
Rich rugs, beds, clothes, lamps, scissors, 
and even apples, were perfectly preserved. 
The ship is sixty feet long and its greatest 
width is about fifteen feet. Some feel that 
its shallowness indicates that it was in- 
tended for cruises in sheltered waters. 
The antiquity of the ship is indicated by 
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discovered that the 
robbers as 


the fact that it was 
mound had been plundered by 


early as the eleventh century. 
A Musical Viking 
HE OUTSTANDING musical figure 
of Norway is, of course, Christian 
Sinding. His residence is close to that of 
the Royal Palace, and he tenants it for 


life, by courtesy of a grant from the Nor- 
wegian government. Christian Sinding 
was born at Kongsberg, Norway, January 
11, 1856. He studied pianoforte and har- 
mony with L. Lindeman, in Trondheim. 
Between 1874 and 1877 he was in Leipzig, 
studying at the Conservatory, under 
Reinecke, Schradieck, Jadasschn and 
Kretzschmar. It is interesting to note that, 
the year after Sinding’s departure, Theo- 
dore Presser entered the Conservatory and 
studied with the same teachers. After 
graduation Sinding made Oslo (Chris- 
tiania) his home and soon received a fur- 


ther stipend, which enabled him to con- 
tinue his studies in Berlin, Dresden and 
Munich, 


Sinding’s fame, with the exception of a 
numbers, rests upon works in the 
larger form. His art is heroic, while that 
of Grieg is lyric. He has written an 
opera, two notable symphonies, excellent 
concertos and a great number of smaller 
works. Fate brought his widest renown, 
however, through his delightful piano 
idyll, The Rustle of Spring (Friihlings- 
rauschen), which enjoys the reputation of 
being one of the most widely played piano 
pieces in the world of music. He told 
us that it was merely one of a large num- 
ber that he wrote at one time, and that 
he then had not the slightest idea that it 
would achieve such widespread popularity. 

Sinding, despite his age, is extremely 
active. We heartily wish that we could 
show our readers a series of cinema pic- 
tures we took of the master, and that they 
thus might see his lively steps around his 
estate. Like his fellow Norwegians, he 
was most cordial and hospitable. The 
interview was conducted in German, as 
he speaks no English, and the writer is 
unfortunate in not being able to speak 
Norwegian. In recalling his days at Leip- 
zig, Sinding paid a special tribute to 
Reinecke. 


few 


A Word Picture 
E WAS A man of virile and posi- 
tive opinions, else he would not 
have been able to hold his place at the 
head of the Conservatory. Though he 
respected the opinions of others, yet he 
felt that, in music above all arts, one must 
retain an individual opinion of his own. 
His ability as a teacher was indicated by 
his intense interest in the student. This 
was magnified when he found that the 
student was a hard worker, because he 
believed that nothing could be achieved 


“ee 


THE OPEN AIR, 


NORWEGIAN MUSEUM AT OSLO 


without hard work. His importance as 
a teacher was also emphasized by his 
extraordinary clarity of thought. This 


was displayed in his playing as well as in 
his teaching. 

“Reinecke’s interpretations of the works 
of Mozart were models of the logical de- 
velopment of the composer’s inspired 
thought. Every note was precisely in its 
right place and delivered with its proper 
values. Probably no performer has ever. 
excelled him in playing Mozart. Men- 
delssohn and Schumann were his great 
gods. Wagner came, and poor Reinecke 
suffered thereby. It disturbed his ccm- 
fortable conservatism and wrecked his 
peaceful nature. 

“The progress of music, particularly 
since the time of Beethoven, has been an 
everlasting strife between the old and the 
new. (While Reinecke might have read 
that in Beethoven’s day the composer of 
the ‘Ninth Symphony’ was thought by 
many of his contemporaries as a fit sub- 
ject for an insane asylum, he, Reinecke, 
could not endure the iconoclastic Wagner). 
Music is and must be an unending evolu- 
tion. Now, when so many feel that we 
have certainly reached the ultimate fron- 
tiers of noise in musical art, who can say 
that it will even end there. I remember 
an old professor at the Hochschiile in Ber- 
lin, who contended that music really ended 
with Palestrina. Certainly the worst 
thing that could happen to music would 
be to stand still. 


The Musician’s Sacrifice 
REAT AS may be the value of the 
possession of musical talents, for 


the good of mankind, they often cost 


THE BP 


INTERIOR OF AN OLD NORWEGIAN COTTAGE IN THE NORWEGIAN 
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dearly the musician who possesses them. 
The possession of a talent imposes a great 
obligation upon the individual. He must 
give of himself to the utmost, and he can- 
not resist doing this, try as he will. The 
idea of greatness never occurs to a real 
master, no more than it occurs to a tree. 
As a tree must grow, so must the creative 
worker; and he is in the same manner un- 
conscious of his growth. Grieg, who was 
sickly most of his life, as was Chopin, 
did not work for gain. He worked be- 
cause he could not help it. He had to 
work. He never realized that he was 
great, any more than did Schubert. Sick 
er well, he had to produce. Of course 
there are great compensations, but the 
greatest of these is the thrill of creation 
itself. 

“The technic of musical composition is 
a subject which must be definitely and 
specifically learned, and thoroughly learned, 
by all who would deserve the name of 
composer. Melodic inspiration is one 
thing and composition is quite another. 
During my entire career as composer I 
have carried with me a little booklet like 
this.* When a melody comes to me I jot 
it down carefully. Gradually I acquire 
quite a collection of themes, and then at 
my leisure I study these carefully and see 
how they may be most appropriately de- 
veloped. If the theme is a good one and 
adapted to the purpose, it will develop and 
grow as though animated by its own force. 
To know how it should be expressed and 
developed is of course a matter of know- 
ing the language of music. Many good 


*Mr. Sinding presented the writer with a 
little autographed book of manuscript paper 
about four by six inches in size, in black oi 
cloth binding. 


VIKING BOAT AT OSLO 


composers have been lost to the world 
cause they never took the trouble to: 


the grammar of music sufficiently 
»have been stupid enough to th 
grammar would hamper their geni 
never hampered the genius of Mi 
Dante or Ibsen; and it never ha 
the genius of Bach or 
Brahms, all of whom were exha 
trained in musical grammar. 


The Fortunate Musical Child 


OW THEN can we acco} 
the occasional composer 
apparently self taught? 
a difficult subject as it seems. 


the study of grammar. He spea 


Beethoven 


That is not 
The 
who is brought up in a cultured homé 
cultured parents never seems to r@ 


cS 


native tongue as though by instinct. 


so with the music pupil. 


well put together has little to 
If however he has heard musical 


and has played pieces that have bee a 
he has s 


lessly or illogically made, 
within his mind something which b 
a part of himself, and when he 
study the actual grammar he wil 
great deal to unlearn before he 
commence to progress. This is thi 


why all of the music which surround 


The pupil 
from infancy has heard only good 1 


child’s earliest years should be of th 


Possibly the reason why Mozart sé 


as an infant, to know the gra 


¢ 


music instinctively was because she 


had any contact with bad music.” 
Sinding was particularly an 
send a greeting to his American ai 


It seems lamentable that his best } 
piece, Rustle of Spring, was print 
America, largely in reprint editions 


which he had no copyright claim am 


e 


which, despite the vast sales, he the 


received no financial rewards. Thi 
he described as an “accident,” and he 


not to be able to understand why mi 


his other pieces, written at the sami 
have not become equally popular. — 
We left Sinding and went bac 
Hotel Grand. Its exterior was 
but the rooms were palatial. 
finding oneself in a gorgeous 
with no less than sixteen pieces ¢ 
tiful Louis XIV _ furniture and 3 
delier with thirty-six brilliant lig 
this elegance for less than one 
upon to pay at an ordinary ho 
York City. The meals were exc 
the service unforgettably fine. Ne 
cleanliness knows no rival. At # 
the well known Norwegian ce 
Johan Halvorsen (born at D 
March 15, 1864) paid us the hon 
visit. Halvorsen is one of the me 
lar violin’ virtuosi and com 
Europe. He is a man of most p 
personality and great individual 
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Scenes from the Life of 


Franz Joseph Haydn 


A Musicat PLaytet For CHILDREN 


pared for Teachers Desiring to Provide a Special Feature for the 


Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary Year 
of Haydn's Birth 


| By JAMEs Francis Cooke 
. 


Some 
Folks,’ 
playlet, 


EprroriaAL Note 


years ago the writer issued a book of “Musical Playlets for 
presenting the carly lives of the masters in dramatic form. 
on the childhood of Haydn, 


has been especially prepared in 


yesponse to a widespread demand. Naturally the dialogue of these playlets 
is largely imaginary, although it has been possible here and there to insert 


lines attributed to the composers by various biographers. 


the most 


| 

' Fey 
ps MS 
F 


The scenes, for 


part, are authentic and entirely within the realm of probability. 


Thousands of teachers have gven these playlets, which call for extremely 


| simple scenery, costumes and accessories. 


In fact, many teachers leave these 


lmatters to the wnagination of the auditors, merely describing the scene in 
advance and letting the children play the parts in their ordinary clothes. 


fully from cotton batting. 


| 
| 


CHARACTERS 
iz Joseph Haydn (who was born in 


fias Haydn—a wheelwright—Franz 
*s father. 


ja Haydn—a cook in the home of 
Harrach—Franz Joseph’s mother. 


inn Mathias Frankh—a singer and 
er—little Haydn’s second cousin. 


Frankh—his slovenly wife. 


~ Reutter—Imperial Capellmeister 
Stephen’s Cathedral in Vienna. 


ir Boys and Choir Helpers. 


f Scene I 

living room of the Haydn home at 
of Croatia, a town in Austria about 
one-half hours’ journey from 
. The room is that of a laborer of 


[, STEPHEN'S CATHEDRAL IN VIENNA 


Where white wigs are used, some teachers have made them quite success- 


the simple, hard-working German peasant 
type. Outside is the noise of someone 
pounding upon iron. Frau Haydn is put- 
ting the dinner upon the table. 


Frau Haypn 
Can't you stop that youngster from 
pounding on your new wheels in the shop? 
He is always making a racket! 


Maruias Haypn 

Listen! He is not pounding. Just hear 
that rhythm! Did you ever know a child 
to keep time like that? I tell you, Maria, 
if he keeps on he may make a wonderful 
drummer. Wouldn’t you feel proud if you 
saw him coming down the street, beating 
the big bass drum in the town band! 


Frau Haypn 


You always want to 
make that boy a musician. 
Why not make him a good, 
honest workman in your own 
shop so that he can be al- 
ways sure of a good living? 
No, you want to dream and 
dream. What new dream 
have you had now? 


Matuias Haypn 


Ah, Maria, what a dream 
it was. I saw our little Jo- 
seph in a great hall. It was 
the hall of the Emperor 


Frau Haypn 


Shhhh! Let no one hear 
you. They will think you 
are crazy. Who ever heard 
of such a thing. Our son in 
the hall of the Emperor. 
Well, go on. 


Matuias Haypn 


Yes, Josef was really 
there; and he was leading a 
great orchestra. There were 
forty players. And the 
Emperor said, “Now, Mas- 
ter Haydn, we will have 


some of your own music,” 
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JOSEPH HAYDN 
From a contemporary pencil portrait 


Frau Haypn 

You must have taken too ae of the 
red wine, to have such a dream. The first 
thing you know he will go and become a 
musician like our cousin Frankh who is 
coming here today. Be quiet, here comes 
the lad. No, he is stopping to play upon 
your harp. 


(Music in the distance like a harp. If 
a harp is not available a simple melody 
may be played upon the violin pizzicato— 
possibly Gavotte, by Gluck-Burmester, B. 
Schotts Sédhne.) 


Matuias Hatpn 
Listen to that now! I do believe the 
child is picking out a melody. What does 
this mean? 


Frau Haypn 
It means that you have lost your head. 
Let the boy learn something by which he 
is sure of earning a good living. Look 
at cousin Frankh; he always wanted to 
be a musician, and now what is he? A 
gambler, and drunk half of the time. 


(Enter Frankh) 


FrRANKH 
Ah! I heard what you said. I suppose 


you want little Joseph to become a black- 
smith, or a baker, or a tailor. 


Frau Haypn 


Far better that than waste his days as 
you are doing. 


FrRANKH 
Perhaps you don’t know that the musi- 
cian to the Emperor makes more money 
in one night than Mathias makes in a 
week. Listen, Maria; this child has some- 
thing that came from God; and God will 
direct his ways. God sent me here. 


Frau Haypn 
The devil sent you here. 


Maruras Haypn 
Maria! 


FRANKH 
You'll not think it was the devil, when 
you hear what I have to say. At Hain- 


burg, where I am schoolmaster, I have 
already made plans so that Joseph can 
begin his music lessons with the best 
master in the town, and entirely without 
cost. 


Marturas Haypn 
The saints be praised! 


Marta Haypn 


What! Take my little Joseph away from 
me? He is only six. 


(Music outside as before) 


FRANKH 

I am not taking him away. God is mak- 
ing a way for him. Hear him playing 
now. Not to let him go on and make 
beautiful music for the world would be 
like taking the song from that little 
Amsel bird on the tree in the garden. 
We are all born to do certain things in 
the world. The birds were born to sing, 
and so was Joseph. 


Frau Haypn (cryingy 
But I can’t let him go. I can’t let him 
go. 


Martuias Haypn 
Don’t cry, Maria. Little Joseph will 
some day come back to us as a great man; 
and we must not let our selfish wishes 
stand in his way. 


Frau Haypn 


But the world is so big, and little Joseph 
is so small. 


FRANKH 
That’s just it; you would keep him small 
by making him stay here. Come, Ma- 
thias, pack up the youngster’s things. 
Don’t listen to the whining of a woman 
who knows nothing of life and would cheat 
her son out of a career. 


(Music of little Haydn picking out a 
tune on the harp off stage.) 


Frau Haypn 


Joseph, Joseph! I knew that I will never 
see my dear Joseph again. 


CURTAIN FOR SCENE I 
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Scene II 


The living room of Johann 
Frankh, at Hainburg, which 
twenty-five miles from Vienna. 
little Haydn and Frau Frankh. 
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Mathias 
is about 
Present— 


JosEPH 
Can IL have a piece of Lebkuchen? 


Frau FRANKH 


I never saw such a boy. Always call- 
ing for cake. What did you do with the 
piece Johann gave you last week? 


JosEPH 
I ate it. 


Frau FRANKH 
All at once? 


JOSEPH 
Yes. 
Frau FRANKH a 
There, you should have taken a bite 


every day and the cake would have lasted 
you. What are you doing now? 


JOSEPH 
Dusting my clothes. 


Frau FRANKH 
One might think you were a Baron or 
a Count, that you have to fuss with your 
clothes all day long and wash your hands 
every hour. 


JOSEPH 
I don’t like dirty hands. 


Frau FraNkKH 
Dirt on the hands is a sign of honest 
labor. Go to the harpsichord now and 
play that piece by the great master, Han- 
del, that your cousin Johann taught you 
last week. 


JosrEPH 
I can’t. 
Frau FrankKH 
And why not, pray? He made you 


practice it an hour every day for a month. 


JOSEPH 
He whipped my fingers so hard yester- 
day that they hurt. 


(Enter Frankh) 


Frau FraNkKH 
Did you hear that, Johann? 
excuses. He is good for nothing. 


Always 


FRANKH 
I whipped your fingers until they hurt, 


did I? And what better cure is there for 
lazy fingers? Go to the harpsichord at 
once. 
JosEPH 
Yes sir. 


(He goes to the harpsichord and plays 
Little Prelude in C minor, by Bach (348 
Presser Edition). Johann grumbles all 
the time.) 


JoHANN FRANKH 


Look at the way the brat holds his 
fingers. Can’t you play the right expres- 
sion marks? Hold your arms up. That’s 
too high. What a fool I was to try to 
teach this child; he is only fit for labor 
at the forge, like his father. No, don’t 
stop. Play another piece, and don’t play 
that thing you said you were trying to 
compose. The idea of an eight year old 
boy trying to compose! 


(Joseph stops) 


What did you stop for? 


JosEPH 
I can’t play if you talk all the time. 
Besides, you always tell me not to talk 
when you are playing. 


JOHANN FRANKH 
You impudent young cur! Now I'll give 
you a thrashing. 


(Takes up a ruler and rushes to whip 
Joseph but is stopped by Frau Frankh.) 


Haydn, as a youth, was the valet of Porpora. 
the older master discovering Haydn playing conductor. 


Frau FrRaANKH 
Stop. He deserves a whipping; but 
you'll get him a-crying and keep me awake 
all night. 


JOHANN FRANKH 
Some day he will thank me for teaching 
him manners and. keeping him from being 
a lazy lout. 


(The door bell rings) 


JoHANN FRANKH 
Now who is that at this time of day? 


JOHANN FRANKH 
(Looking out of the window 


Look! Look! What honor has come to 
our home? It is the great Georg Reutter, 
His Majesty’s Court Kapellmeister from 
Vienna. Now, woman, who says _ that 
honest labors are not rewarded? The Em- 
peror has heard of me and is sending 
Reutter to offer me a post. Hurry, open 
the door! eas 


(Frankh primps before the mirror. He 
sees Joseph.) ae 


You: rascal. Get out of here. “Don’t 
you know that one of the greatest musi- 


cians in the country is coming. And don’t 
start scraping on that fiddle while he is 
here. 


(Little Haydn leaves the stage. 

Frankh powders his wig. He gets the 
powder all over himself and has great 
trouble with brushing it off in time. 

Frau Frankh enters backward, bowing 
before Georg Reutter.) 


This picture shows 


FRANKH 


This is the greatest honor that has ever 
come to our humble home. : 


REUTTER 

Oh! You praise me too highly. 
FRANKH 

Not at all, Your Excellency. Your 


masses are marvelous. I have played them 
in our little church for years. 


(The sound of a violin ts heard in the 
distance, playing Lascia Ch’io Pianga: by 
Handel (Presser Edition 255691.) 


Confound that boy! I told him not to 
play while you were here! 


REUTTER 


I beg of you not to stop him. 
is wonderful. 


His tone 


(They listen in. silence until the piece 
ends.) 


REUTTER 
This child has a God given talent! It 
was about him that I came to see you. 
The priest told me that he has a beauti- 
ful voice. I need new choristers, and you 


know that they get the best mus: 
ing in the Empire. ; 


FrRANKH 
And you didn’t come to offer m 


REUTTER 

Well, hardly. In fact I neve 

you until the pastor gave me 
of this boy. 

(Enter Joseph) 


FRANKH 

Now, Joseph, you see why I 
such care to train you. Bow 
for this is the greatest musician 
and he is going to take you to f# 
St. Stephen's Cathedral, built j 
where you will have a chance te 
a great man. : 


JosEPH { 
Greater than you, cousin Frank 


FRANKH 
I am afraid so. 


REUTTER 
He is a nice clean boy. 


Frau FRANKH 

If he took as much care of his 
as he does of his clothes, he woulé 
to play much better. What have 
say, Joseph? 


JosEPH 
(Bowing low before Reutter 
Oh, Sir! I could cry! 


CURTAIN 


Scene IIT 


The choir rehearsal room — 
Stephen’s Cathedral in Vienna. 
must be dressed as a boy very mu 
than in Scene II. In fact some 
incidents herein occurred when 
seventcen; but, for the purpose a 
the material at hand, dramatic 
would warrant the necessary ; 
Several boys are sitting about § 
among whom is Joseph, 

JosepH (pulling a cake from 

his coat) , 


Look, fellows! Look what th 
gave me. i 


First Boy 
How did you get it? 


JosErH 


IT was standing outside of 
cook’s shop, taking in the 
came from the ovens; and the nm 
owns the whole shop caught me 
the air and said that he had s 
church. Then he said, “Won't 
in and sing a solo?” I did, a 
me this great big cake and said, “l 
and industrious and serve God con 


SECOND BOY 
Well, we'll be industrious. 


(All of the boys grab the cake 
and eat it greedily.) 


THIRD BOY t 

I’m so tired of making pro 
Every time some noble wants us at 
time there is a great funeral we at 
out like a lot of ponies. _ 


JosePpH 

Shhh! What if old Reutter sh 
you? 

First Boy 


Well, some day we will be 
and then we won't have to go | 


hungry. ‘ 
(Continued on page 38 
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What Every Pusic Lover Should Know 
About Rests 


By Eucene F. Marks 


| 


JAT IS more impressive or ef- 
ketive than silence after an out- 
arst of oratory! In music we can 
“such dramatic points of silence, 
‘example, in the climax towering 
‘Measures, in the change from the 


lego to the grave tempo near the 
he first movement of Beethoven’s 
p. 13 (sixteen measures from 
( However, silence or rest in 


no place for inactivity on the 
iBhe performer, but rather a sign 
fe for a fresh attack. 
‘bi the various modern rest-signs 
4 to the beginning of the fifteenth 
Walthough rests were in use as 
1200. We find the old semibreve 
his fifteenth century period ex- 

(a) in the following, 


} c d e 3 a g h 


iting as the rest of our greatest 

e, the whole note. At present it 
| the power of silencing any entire 
| irrespective of the designated 
jlature, while the old breve (pausa) 
\nibited at (b), represents two 
‘of silence, and a combination 
vo signs indicates three meas- 
mee (c). Still further we 
imperfect long rest (d) to in- 
measures of silence. How- 
dications, excepting the semi- 
le) rest, are rapidly disappear- 
the clearer sign of the whole 
numeral written above it to 
er of measures to be silently 
(e) presenting a three-meas- 


ese old rest-signs handed down, 

confusion and proving a 
ic pupils, were two very 
niminim consisting of a 
with a hook or head 
, in value equal to our 
rest and representing it 
, a stroke with a hook 
our present eighth rest 
the semiminim sign has 
superseded by clearer, more 
(h), that it is scarcely 
in modern editions, even 
classics. » 


ance of the Rest 
possesses a double func- 
For, in addition to its tem- 
of sustaining the measure- 
es the limits of musical 


1 century, the versatile 
isseau defined music as 
bining tones in a manner 
le ear,’ while the music 

taught to recite, “Music 
sounds agreeable to the 
| interminable continuance 
agreeable, were possi- 
¢ as fateful and appalling 
the lone traveller upon 
e. Whichever direction he 
lds the same vast dreariness 
catises him to lose his reason. 
€ great necessity of rests 
monotonous continuity of 
But to be pleasing and 
ear, breaks cannot occur 


haphazardly for this would result in an 
irregular flow of sounds, a noise without 
sense or significance. Let us take a short 
sketch to test this truth (a): 


Ex.2 


Outside of its realm as a proportional 
and phrasal factor, a short rest (especially 
in an accompaniment to a melody) is not 


[2 eee Sera 
| Sea taa Saree nae. 


This chain of tones, while possessing 
tonality (key), rhythm (accents, indicated 
by the bars) and a strong tendency towards 
a melodic outline, still is lacking in pro- 
portion and is decidedly unsatisfactory to 
the feeling as music. Let us break the 
monotonous phase of this chain by the in- 
sertion of a single rest dividing the line 
into two equal parts as at (b), thus adding 
the missing element, and we perceive that 
it immediately enters the realm of true 
music. Consequently, this shows the great 
power of a rest to denote proportion and 
delimit a melodic finality or phrase. 


To Preserve Balance 


ESTS ARE sometimes used to se- 

cure and preserve phrasal balance. 
A most exquisite example of this use of a 
rest is exhibited in the Scherso of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonate, Op. 28. Owing to the 
rapid tempo of this Scherzo, the rhythmic 
pulsations are delivered according to meas- 
ures (similar to waltz-pulsations). The 
simplest form of rhythm being the accented 
followed by the unaccented beat, the meas- 
ure pulsations of this Scherzo must be as- 
certained before we know whether to 
consider the first measure as the accented 
or the unaccented tick of the pendulum- 
arc. 

We naturally suppose the first measure 
(as it begins on the accent of the measure 
and starts the phrase) to be an accented 
one, and, counting forwards (accent, un- 
accent), find the eighth measure seemingly 
to be an unaccented one. But this measure 
is the resolution of the dominant-seventh 
harmony of the seventh measure, the two 
chords forming an authentic cadence which 
denotes the end of a phrase. 

Besides, nature itself asserts that the 
ultimate concord of a cadence is more 
powerful than the preceding unsettled dis- 
cord. Hence, we deduce that the eighth 
measure must be an accented one, and, 
counting backwards from this point, dis- 
cover that the first measure is to be con- 
sidered as an accented measure. Applying 
this knowledge to the last six measures of 
this movement where the balance-rest ap- 
pears: 


accent 


we find that the last note D (in octave) 
falls upon an unaccented measure. So a 
rest in the final measure is necessary to 
carry the momentum to an accent—the 
point of finality. 


in actuality always synonymous’ with 
silence. For example: 
4 
Ex.4 . b 
e. —| be 


= 
The ear continues the tones across the 
chasm of the rest periods, with the result 
as at (b). Hence, we have an axiom that, 
if a single voice sustains legato, all the 
other parts possess the same quality to 
some degree, even if played staccato. This 
naturally results in phrasing all parts si- 
multaneously. That the rest does not al- 
ways silence may be further shown by the 
following simple example in which all 
voices have rests after them: 


At (a) the musical sensibility is shocked ; 


whereas at (b) it is perfectly satisfied. 
Why is this? Simply because the ear 
through memory extends the sounds of the 
first chord over the rests. It is not lost 
until a sufficient length of time has elapsed 
to allow the impression made to fade from 
the ear-memory. Consequently, we fre- 


quently encounter rests which are needless 
in representing time-measurement but are 
necessary as a means of indicating or pro- 
ducing a desired effect by a certain man- 
For example: 


ner in execution. 


Ai} —~ —— 
are, oe aa 3 
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In portion (1) from Hadyn’s Sonata in 
Bb, we observe that measures one and 
three are almost identical as far as the 
notes are concerned, but with the difference 
that, in the first measure, the notes are 
played connectedly, while, in the third 
measure, they are rendered with a phrasal 


disconnection produced by the rests. In 
example (2), selected from Schubert’s 
Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 3, the rest is 
not at all important as a mensural item 
but is necessary as an executive symbol to 
produce a desirable stress or accent on 
the tone G, following the sign, through the 
fall of the hand lifted on the rest. Among 
modern compositions bristling with such 
use of rests may be mentioned the familiar 
Humoresque of Dvorak. This use of a 
rest may be compared to the cesura pause 
of poetry, which even “cuts off” the last 
syllable from a word in order to produce 


7 a stress upon the syllable so separated. 


Again, in the same way that the rest 
may be employed without its mensural im- 
portance, so there is allowed in music, in 
order to accommodate touch or denote 
phrasal peculiarities, the use of many short 
breaks not expressed in the notation. The 
following exhibits such a break from a 


technical standpoint given by Beethoven 
in his Op. 7: 


A necessary break must be made at (a) 
to allow the hand to give the ff stress 
upon the next chord. At (b) a break oc- 
curs between the two E# octaves, which 
may be likened exactly to the cesura 
pause of poetry, because, according to the 
phrasal requirements, the unaccented first 
E# belongs to the following accented E4 
and not to the preceding accented C which 
closes the preceding phrase. For the 
resolution of a cadence (which shows the 
end of a phrase) must fall upon an accent. 
The above excerpt has therefore been 
carelessly slurred, according to the modern 
idea of indicating the phrase by the slur. 
That many of these initial unaccented notes 
are detached from the main body of the 
phrase or figure of which they form a 


-part is exhibited by the staccato touch (in- 


dicated by, asterisks) in such examples by 
Haydn as follows: 


1 z= w 
— # am 
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We well know that the staccato dash 
or dot over or under a note indicates that 
the duration of the sound is to be shortened 
more or less according to the sign used. 
The value of the note is to be completed 
by an interval of silence. This means 
that rests are hidden or understood. It 
is these signs, together with the slur, which 
are used to indicate and govern the con- 
nection and disconnection of the sounds. 
Hence they constitute a most important 
factor in music-phrasing. As the, relative 
staccato touches are familiar and restricted 
to one sound, it remains for the slur to 
designate motives, groups, figures and other 
formations of music larger than a single 
tone. 

It is these designations which call into 
use the hidden rests. For instance, in 
moderate or quick tempo, when two notes 
of equal length are joined together by a 
slur, “considerable stress,’ reads Grove’s 
Dictionary, “is laid on the first of the two, 
while the second sounds not only weaker 
but also shorter than it is written, as 
though followed by a rest.’ Groups of two 
notes in which the second is shorter than 
the first may also be slurred in the same 
way (see the last phrase in Ex. 7. Here 
the first chord is played ff, while the sec- 


. ond is played more softly and semi-stac- 


cato). 

Sometimes we find groups of notes so 
slurred as to present a special figuration 
(usually imitative); in this case the last 
note must be shortened so as to bring into 
bold relief the delineation of the figure, 
even if in contradistinction to the rhythmic 
progression. Of such a class is the fol- 
lowing extract from Hadyn’s Sonata in 
D, (the points of silence or disconnection 
are indicated by the breathing-mark) : 


Many performers, after cutting the last 
note of the figure shorter, give a stress 
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upon the following note which begins the 
next figure. But this is not to be coun- 
tenanced unless this beginning note happens 
to fall upon an accented part of the 
measure. 

The earliest appearance of the rest, like 
the bar-line, was doubtless in connection 
with the end of the line of poetry and at 
those points where the singers breathed in 
the musica mensurata of the eleventh cen- 
tury. This power, in the modern use of 
the rest is still being extended in defining 
figures and groups of notes, not restricting 
itself merely (as formerly) to the broader 
sectional or periodic phrases. What this 


application of the rest will finally lead to 
is mere conjecture, as art grows slowly. 


HAF A SIR ONOUE'S SFIKOINISS 9 OVINE Satine, 
MARK’S ARTICLE 

1. What, at present, is the sign for sev- 
eral measures’ rest? 

2. Give two definitions of 
state the weakness of each. 

3. Describe an instance in which a rest 
is used to preserve phrasal balance. 

4. In what case docs a rest not denote 
actual silence? 

5. In what sense may a staccato mark 


be said to denote a rest? 


and 


MUSIC 


Simplifying the Rote to Note Process 


By Rupert M. Goopsrop 


The rote to note process may be defined 
as the transfer of musical training from the 
ear to the eye, a process which causes the 
pupils to visualize music which they have 
previously learned by ear. 

The logical place for introducing this 
process will depend greatly upon the 
capacity of the pupils, the previous musical 
training of the pupils and the ability of the 
teacher. 

The introduction of this new type of 
training will be a crucial period in the 
musical training of a child. It is, indeed, 
a magic key which will open the world of 
music to children, for this process enables 
them to read music. Since most children 
enjoy rote songs, the teacher must be very 
tactful in presenting the rote to note proc- 
ess, since taking rote singing away from 
the pupils and substituting the new training 
is like depriving them of some old loved toy 
and giving them some new, and as yet 
undesirable, one. 

However, if the rote to note process is 
presented to the pupils logically and as a 
stepping stone to the real enjoyment of 
music their young love for music will con- 
tinue. 

For the benefit of supervisors and grade 
teachers, the following systematic and 
thorough plan for presenting the rote to 
note process is presented. It will be well 
to follow these various steps if one would 
be successful in teaching this method. 


Procedure 
THE pupils review a familiar rote 
® song, singing the words. 

2. The teacher sings the syllables to the 
familiar rote song, presenting the syllables 
as an additional verse. 

3. The pupils learn syllables by rote as 
an additional verse. 

4. The entire song is charted upon the 
board with whole notes, in order that the 
notes may be visualized. 

5. The notes are grouped into phrases 
and each phrase is numbered. 

6. Children sing the syllables, indicating 
with their arms the progress of the notes. 
(The fact is stressed that when the notes 
rise and fall the voice ascends and descends 


in pitch.) 
7. The pupils find like and unlike 
phrases. They may sing them in order 


further to notice the likeness and unlike- 
ness. 


8. The pupils sing the syllables as the 
teacher calls the number of the phrase. 
This part may be worked out in the form 
of a game. The pupils may choose part- 
ners with whom to sing phrases, or they 
may choose sides and have a contest. Also 
the idea may be suggested of having two 
always standing; when one sings a phrase 
correctly he may sit down and a new one 
stand. This game provides for two pupils 
always standing, thus taking away self- 
consciousness. 


9. Pupils are provided with books and 
are told to find phrases in their books and 
correspond to the ones on the board. 

10. With books flat on their desks, the 
pupils tap lightly under the notes, singing 
the syllables. (Tapping will teach time.) 

11. With books still flat on their desks, 
the pupils sing the words of the song, tap- 
ping above the note. 

12. With books held upright, the pupils 
sing the words without tapping, giving due 
regard to tone and all expression markings. 


Tyusical Jargon of the Radio (la 


A Popular Interpretation of echnical Germ: 
Heard Daily Over the Radio 


By Epwarp ELtswortH HIpsHER 


Part XXIII 


Seguidilla (Spanish, say-gzee-deel’- 
yah; Italian, Siguidilla, see-gwee-deel- 
lah): A Spanish dance in rather slow 


triple measure. The most widely known 
is the one which Bizet introduced into his 
“Carmen.” 


—— 


Close by the walls of Se - vil la. 


* x 
Septet (Italian, Scttetto; French, Sep- 


* OK 


twor): A composition for seven voices 
or instruments. The instrumental septet 
is classed as “chamber music” and usually 
is written in the sonata form. 

x ok * * 


Serenade (Italian, Serenata, say-ray- 


A GROUP AT FONTAINEBLEAU 


One of the outstanding American musicians, at the last summer session of 
the famous American School of Music at Fontainebleau, France, was our own 


Thurlow Lieurance. 
Decreus. 


He is here shown with M. Isidor Philipp and M. Camille 
Liewrance received a wonderful inspiration at this remarkable school 
subsidized upon the most idealistic principles by the French Government. 


Many 


famous French musicians, including Pierné, took an immense inierest in the 


works of this American genius, 


THE 


nah-tah; German, Serenade, say- 
duh or Staindchen, stend-shayn); 
of the evening. (a) Music of a 
luring nature performed under ¢ 
dow of the one to whom it is a 
(b) An instrumental compositic 
character suitable for the abe 
(c) A pastoral cantata, such as | 
“Acis and Galatea.” (d) Am 
music work in several movement 
ing but little from a suite. } 
Ce ee ser 
Service: A term applied more & 
to a complete musical setting ¢ 
Canticles and various parts sung 
choir in the service of the 
Church. 
ek BEI 
Sestet and Sextet (English; 
Sestetto): A composition for sit 
or instruments. The most celebr 
position in this form is the famous 
from Donizetti’s “Lucia di 
moor’). An especially noteworthy 
at the close of Mozart’s “Don G 
is unaccountably omitted from m 
formances of this masterpiece. 


aes e208 
Shanty: See Chanty in this 
ee tas 


Siciliano (Italian, Seé-chee-lee- 
A composition with its name derived 
a dance-song popular in Sicily, 
usually quiet and pensive, in | 
rhythm, with occasional use of 
eight measure. Bach employs 
in some of his suites, and Hand 
great use of it. The most 
modern example is the song of 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana 

x ek Ok X 

Siegesgesang (German, sce’-gueé 

sahng’): A song of victory. 
* * * x 

Sinfonia (Italian,  seen-fo- 
French and German, Stzfonie, 3 
nee): (a) A symphony (whic 
(b) A form of overture (which 

Ks eye : 

Singspiel (German): A stage 
tion in which spoken dialogue af 
alternate, somewhat in the nature 
modern Gilbert and Sullivan | 
Originally there were only diale 
solos; then concerted numbers — 
troduced; and finally Mozart 
the classic singspiel with his 
from the Seraglio.” “The M: 
Figaro” and “The Magic Flu 
first written in this style; but 
dialogue was later turned into 
to suit the musical tastes of 
tries. For instance, no opera wit 
dialogue may be produced at 
of Paris. 


* ok ee yy 
Sink-a-Pace (English; French 
Pas, sank pah): According to Pr 
a Galliard, which has five steps, 1 
inally called a Cinque Pas (Five 
a term still used to distinguish the 
dance and its music from the man 
tions which they have undergone. 
PT ec te 4 

Sir Roger de Coverley: T 
of the English dances of the 
turies which is popular at 
day. Originally called Roger o 
the “Sir” was introduced by 
(Continued on page 37 
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his Pusic Geacher Laughed at the Depression 


eB yao THE: 


it Geacher in a Pid Western City so RCanages His Activities Ghat He Has Pore Work Ghan He Is Able to Do 


E IS the simple stcry of a prac- 
}fal music teacher who by means of 
‘ie application of business ideas tri- 

where many others failed. He 
Biwinner of the Piano Contest at 
Bional Federation of Musical Clubs 
%), Many teachers will be glad to 
Schaum’s ideas. 

* is an art, but teaching music is 

; as well as an art,’ said John 
n, when he was asked how he 
of the largest piano classes in 
ore than five hundred thousand 
music teacher is as much 
Sian as the man who sells motor 
S}mouse-traps. As such, he must 
‘= his customer and his product 


3 The 


eimust try to perfect the latter to 
She former.” 

fl your customer,” is an old maxim 
hasiness of selling; so Mr. Schaum 
jirly in his career to learn all he 
Sout children. He completed a 
on educational methods before he 
‘|his degree of bachelor of music. 
41 to remember what appealed to 
sla child and looked about him to 
Ht interests children of today. 

lof all, he decided, children of to- 
las noisy as those of yesterday and 
Ilfore them. Sound appeals to them 
yire producing it. Ergo, they would 
‘learning to play on real pianos 
‘han using a silent diagram. Ac- 
yy, the young instructor had eight 
hos made especially for his studio. 
| had them painted a gay shade of 
> appeal to the child’s sense of 
This scheme worked out with 
|) results, for not only do the chil- 
(joy playing at the miniature in- 
eis, but they seem to get inspira- 
a them as well. Many an embryo 
yr is discovered among the young 


ILE Mr. Schaum does not in- 
clude composition in the course of 
le encourages creative ability when- 
iis noticeable in a pupil. The chil- 
ily their compositions for the class 
ij} them on the board, and the entire 
ays them. Or the composer may 
ttm at a recital. The work of one 
spires another to go home and do 
One young pupil of eleven wrote 
thendable little piece entitled The 
Bear as a surprise for her teacher 

er second year of study with Mr. 
These little experiments at the 
e encouraged not with the expec- 
developing genius, but for the 
nt of the life of the average boy 


ig with the idea of color, Mr. 
devotes much time and study to 
orations in the anteroom. It is 
the beginning pupil receives his 
sion, and it is here that the 
conceives ideas which 
a musical magazines and 
: wusical scrap-book. 
as the chief attraction of the 
the same children must pass 
ry week; and some of them 
just to “look around.” A glass 
mm, illuminated by electric lights 
on and off, carries a slogan in 
vith the phase of the work 
that particular week. Dur- 
ball season, for example, an 
shown running down the field 


A PIANO BEGINNER CLASS IN MILWAUKEE 


with a ball under his arm, shouting “Knock 
that scale for a touchdown!” 


The Announcement Board 


BULLETIN board covers a portion 
of one wall on which are posted press 
notices of musicians and concerts, with 
special emphasis on the recitals and ac- 
tivities of any of the children in the class. 
This appeals particularly to the older ones, 
but the smaller tots are not forgotten. 
Pictures are posted for their benefit, such 
as photographs of musicians and covers 
of magazines whereon children are de- 
picted playing some instrument or singing. 
Musical magazines to suit every age are 
collected in racks and on the tables. In- 
dividual attention is called to specific ar- 
ticles which Mr. Schaum believes to be 
helpful or of special interest to certain 
pupils. In this way they acquire the habit 
of looking through the publications to find 
material on various phases of music. These 
researches form an excellent basis for a 
musical background which the child learns 
to develop with little aid on the part of 
the teacher. 

A class record is, of course, included in 
the furnishings, with the name of each 
pupil and a place after his name for the 
“sticker” he receives after each lesson. 
The “stickers” are happy boys, which de- 
note good lessons, and sad boys, which 


signify poor lessons; but so far Mr. 
Schaum has had no use for the sad boys. 

Colorful decorations in keeping with the 
season is another feature of this modern 
studio. In October witches, pumpkins and 
black cats form the background; in No- 
vember, turkeys, pilgrims and reminders 
of Armistice day are used; December calls 
for Santa and Christmas trees, and so on. 
The birthdays of great composers are 
sometimes used as the keynote to the 
decorations of the week. In any event, 
there is always something new here for 
the child to discover on his arrival. 

“All this takes time, but it is only a 
phase of the work of pleasing the cus- 
tomer,” said Mr. Schaum. “If one works 
these schemes out in a business-like fashion 
it does not take as long as might be ex- 
pected, and the results are certainly worth 
the effort.” 


Information on Tap 

| Wires the way into his office, this 

enterprising teacher displayed a huge 
filing cabinet of the type used in large 
commercial concerns. In one drawer are 
contained ideas and suggestions for the 
studio and anteroom. They are subdivided 
according to type, such as, decorations, 
signs, bulletin board and leads. The 
last named are leading questions calcu- 
lated to direct the child’s curiosity toward 
a certain goal. The pupil, catching at the 


Depressions and ‘‘Ancient History’’ 


The United States has suffered nineteen depressions 
prior to the late and unlamented one out of which 


our country is now valiantly climbing. This de- 
pression soon will be also “ancient history’? and 


we will all be laughing 


at the opportunities we 


may have missed through fear. 


question or remark, begins to wonder and, 
with a little prodding, such as a hint of the 
answer, proceeds to look it up for him- 
self. 

In another drawer one finds the report 
of progress of each pupil, along with re- 
marks as to his individual difficulties or 
idiosyncrasies. Other files contain work 
Mr. Schaum has done during his univer- 
sity study and programs he has heard or 
played, which he has occasion to refer to 
now and then. Still others are filled with 
ideas and material on recitals, past and 
future. 

“Recitals are the best advertisements,” 
said the sales-musician. “From the tiniest 
children to the adults, the pupils enjoy 
them and so do those who attend them. 
It gives people who never thought of 
studying music an incentive to learn to 
play when they see what can be accom- 
plished in a short period of time.” 


Costume Recitals 


HE CHILDRENS’ recitals are 
usually conducted in costume, with 


_the numbers chosen to suit the occasion. 


At one time it may be a spring recital of 
“flower pieces,” or a Halloween recital, in 
which case the Witches Dance, Goblin’s 
and Ghosts and pieces of that nature are 
selected. One of the most interesting per- 
formances was a Schubert program, in 
which the life of the great composer was 
told by the children, with a young lad of 
twelve in the character role. 

This boy had been an ardent devotee of 
Schubert since the time he was converted 
from compositions such as The Last Call 
of the Fire Brigade, and Paul Revere’s 
Last Ride, to~Schubert’s Marche Militaire. 
When he had a repertoire large enough for 
the purpose, he donned the wig and cos- 
tume of the period and with great enthu- 
siasm went before his little public to im- 
personate the unhappy Schubert. 

His case is an example of a phenomena 
which occurs often in Mr. Schaum’s 
studio, for he believes in “selling” his 
music to the customer rather than forcing 
it upon him. If the customer prefers cheap 
music, let him buy cheap music; but if 
he remains long enough in the studio he 
will find that his taste has changed. 

With the children, it is merely a matter 
of training and teaching them to discrimi- 
nate. If they show a decided preference 
for cheap music, they can be brought to 
play better music a step at a time, study- 
ing musical appreciation as they go along. 
Their elders, however, want to play “just 
enough to amuse myself,” in many cases, 
and care nothing for the history, prin- 
ciples and appreciation of music. These 
people are sold what they ask for. Even- 
tually, most of them discover that they 
have overlooked the finest wares of the 
music shop; or they are surprised to learn 
that these products have been sold to them, 
unawares. Needless to add, these cus- 
tomers never regret their bargain. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MISS 
MATTHEWS’ ARTICLE 

1. In what ways may creative ability be 
encouraged ? 

2. What “decorations” in the anteroom 
furnish musical stimulus? 

3. Give an original idea for a costume 
recital. 

4. How may appreciation of the classics 
be instilled in the pupil? 
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A New Recirat IDEA 


The following plan for a recital by 
young students was sent to us by Miss 
Zola G. Slaughter, a successful teacher and 
enthusiastic reader of THe Erupr, who 
lives in South Dakota. 

The interesting little story is to 
be printed on a program, it taking the 
place of the usual formal arrangement. At 
the end of the story a numbered list of the 
pupils will be printed, in the order in which 
they are to play, as indicated by the num- 
bers throughout the story. 

eK KKK 

Once upon a time a group of boys and 
girls thought they would like to spend a 
stuummer’s day in the country. One of them 
had grandparents who lived not so far 
away, near a dense woods. The farm house 
was large and roomy and the old folks 
wrote that they would be glad to see their 
granddaughter and her friends. So the 
children’s parents took them by auto to 
the country. 

It was (1) “In Vacation” (McIntyre) 
when there were many (2) “Spring 
Blossoms” (Muller). The parents stopped 


their cars by the roadside and gave the 


children permission to go (3) “Tripping 
Through the Meadows” (Brown) and listen 
to (4) “The Meadow Lark” (Ashford). 
One girl was stung on the hand by a (5) 
“Bumble Bee” (Spaulding), but she soon 
forgot about it when she got busy gather- 
ing (6) “Nodding Flowers” (Martin) and 
(7) “Red Roses” (Kern) out of which they 
made (8) “A Garland of Roses” (Spaul- 
ding). As the children were returning to the 
waiting cars they noticed a camp of (9) 
“Boy Scouts” (Brownoff) who were pre- 
paring to go (10) “On Dress Parade” 


(McIntyre) led by (11) “The Drummer 
Boy” (Emerson) who kept time for them. 
The car drivers were getting impatient; 
so the children were soon back in their 
seats and speeding on their way, hearing in 
the distance the boy scouts singing a 
familiar (12) “Soldier’s Song” (Stein- 
heimer). 

It being (13) “A May Day” (Rathbun), 
they drove late in the evening, arriving at 
the lovely country home at dusk. It was 
(14) “Bed Time” (Orth) for these old 
people, so, after grandmother had given 
her visitors a regular country supper and 
talked with them about (15) “Good Times 
in the Country” (Oesterle), they all retired, 
(16) “Three Friends” (Spaulding) occupy- 
ing each room. Before going to sleep they 
watched the beautiful (17) “Moon Rise” 
(Preston) over the tree tops. Grandmother 
warned them and said (18) “Life in 
Spring” (Sartorio) in the country is very 
different from any other time of the year. 
(19) “At Dawn” (Cramm) the children 
were awakened by (20) “The Song of a 
Robin” (Warren). They arose, dressed 
quickly and, to their surprise, grandmother 
was up and had breakfast ready. While 
sitting at the table they all agreed to spend 
the day in the woods near by, and there 
they found their greatest fun watching 
(21) “The Squirrels Race’ (Preston). 
Twilight was beginning to fall and the 
children felt tired from their many ad- 
ventures; so they started back to the farm- 
house. Grandmother was happy to have 
them with her again, and it gave her great 
joy to know the children loved the (22) 
“Woodland Songsters” (Schmeidler) as 
much as she did, 


Ghe Pupil’s Waterloo 


By J. W. DIcKEy 


Poor fingering has been the cause of 
many a juvenile pianist ‘meeting his Wa- 
terloo” at a pupils’ recital. He boldly be- 
gins a scale or arpeggio, glides along for 
several measures, and then has to face 
the fact that he has run out of fingers. 
After feebly hopping over two or three 
more keys, with his fifth finger on each, he 
reaches the final chord, and the piece is 
finished. At his next lesson his teacher may 
remind him of the cause of his failure— 
poor fingering. 

The best plan in curing this fault is one 
which is interesting to the pupils. The 
teacher should first explain to the child 
why adequate fingering is desirable. A 
singing legato, the basis of artistic playing, 
is impossible with poorly planned fingering. 
This can be illustrated to the pupil by 
“making the piano sing” a simple melo- 


Saying It 
By RENA 


We often hear the caption, “Say it with 
Flowers.” Students of music would do 
well to change it to, “Play it with Thirds.” 

When we find a finger passage in a piece 
that is so intricate that we have to turn 
it into a finger drill, then it is a good time 
to try several different schemes. Adding 
a part a major third above or below the 


dy. Then, to contrast, the melody should 
be repeated, the pupil listening for the 
rough effect produced by non-legato. Spe- 
cific places should be pointed out in his 
pieces and studies where the fingering used 
necessitates the least shifting of the hand- 
position. 

After the pupil has grasped this princi- 
ple, he should have an opportunity of writ- 
ing fingering to compositions of his own 
or a lower grade of difficulty. (With lit- 
tle effort, the teacher can erase the printed 
fingering before giving the selections to 
the pupil.) The children are eager to play 
the pieces which they themselves have fin- 
gered and this has the additional merit of 
affording collateral reading. After cor- 
rect fingering habits have been formed, it 
becomes easier to enter the fields of phras- 
ing and of dynamic contrast. 


in Ghirds 
I. CARVER 


single passage and playing it as double thirds 
will change the fingering and rest the ear. 
Then the minor third may be substituted 
for the major. After trying these in differ- 
ent accents, it will be noted that the single 
finger passage is much easier when we 
return to it afresh. Mastering one phase 
of technic always helps another. 


RECORDS AND RADIO 


By PETER HUGH REED 


ERALDINE FARRAR, recently 

celebrating her fiftieth birthday, an- 

nounced her retirement from the 
concert-stage in favor of the radio. The 
wisdom of Miss Farrar’s decision, we be- 
lieve, is above reproach, It will be remem- 
bered that Miss Farrar voluntarily retired 
from opera at forty, and now, at fifty, she 
voluntarily retires from the concert-hall. 
Her faithful admirers need not weep, how- 
ever, over her public abdication, for the 
radio, that miracle of the modern age, 
will hereafter bring her gracious person- 
ality to us in a more intimate manner than 
ever before. 

Already Miss Farrar has given several 
concerts on the air, more successful in 
many ways than those we heard in the 
concert-hall. This opportunity for closely 
Sensing her presence must have been 
genuinely welcome to her many admirers; 
for the radio has that power of bringing 
to every one of us the true individuality 
of the performer. Thus, if we have known 
the graciousness and charm of a given per- 
sonality visually from a distance, and then 
come to know it on the radio, our enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of that one’s art is 
made more complete. Miss Farrar, in a 
recent broadcast, said she might well be 
in each of her listener’s drawing rooms 
singing personally to each of them—a 
pretty message and one most graciously 
projected. 


Farrar the Magnificent 


NE OF the most glamorous person- 

alities of the operatic stage was 
Geraldine Farrar. Those of us who knew 
her art will never forget the various char- 
acters that she inevitably re-created in 
every opera or music-drama which she 
essayed. Whether she was the frail, con- 
sumptive Mimi, the tender and pathetic 
Butterfly, the roguish Cherubino, the reck- 
less and bewitching Carmen, the hesitat- 
ing and sentimental Charlotte, or the 
kindly trusting Elisabeth, she was always 
interesting and fascinating in her por- 
trayals. 

Miss Farrar’s was ever a plangent per- 
sonality well suited to the operatic stage. 
Her voice, although of a beautiful and 
truly appealing quality, was not always 
equal, unfortunately, to the demands she 
made upon it. Her excess of zeal and her 
spontaneity of temperament made her sac- 
rifice her tone again and again; and so, 
from the intensity of her dramatic gifts, 
her voice suffered considerably. When 
Miss Farrar retired from the operatic 
stage, she entered a new and more exact- 
ing field of art, the art of song projection. 
Here she was less successful, however, be- 
cause her voice was incapable of great 
variety, and again because her most im- 
pressive quality, plangency, did not fit the 
material which she essayed. 

On the other hand, Miss Farrar, in the 
concert-hall, brought to her public certain 
qualities which she had never given them 
in the opera-house, qualities of Geraldine 
Farrar, the woman, which could not fail 
to endear her to the hearts of her ad- 
mirers. Here she was no longer the 
actress; instead she was a woman mel- 
lowed by time and experience, gracious, 
loveable, sympathetic and strangely beau- 
tiful (who among us will forget her hair 
so deftly silvered by the artist Time?)—a 
woman singing lieder. But the intimate 


touch that was most essential to t 
new artistry a vital, unforgettable 
always missing to us. It was 1 
we heard Miss Farrar on the r 
we found this, and now, having 
we can only rejoice that she ha: 
to enrich the radio with her si gi 
future. 


Bach’s Cantatas — 


WO OF Bach’s Cantatas, 
140, come to us in an 
expressed performance by a no 
ish choral society in Victor albu 
Terry tells us, “To understan 
Church Cantatas it must be 
that each was a detail in a religic 
ice closely codrdinated, of which 
was the Gospel for the day, 
the sermon, cantata, hymns an 
elucidated or enforced.” These 
were an integral part of the 
Service. 4 
Cantata No. 4, a setting off 
hymn, Christ lag in Todesban 
written for Easter Sunday, 1724, 
following Bach’s assumption 
at the Thomasschule in Leip 
one of the most expressive wor 
kind ever written and well repay: 
study. Although each of its se 
tions is founded upon the chor: 
of the hymn, there is no lack 
in the music. The cantata is re 
its entirety. { 
Cantata No. 140, Wachet auf, 
die Stimme, text by the hym 
Nicolai, was written for the cwell 
Sunday after Trinity, probably 
also in Leipzig. It is famous 
choral section, to be found on— 
side of the recording, which 
ond verse of the work. This 
been variously transcribed for 
instruments. Only three sectio 
cantata are recorded. , 
The Orfeo Catala of Barcel 
sing these church works, are 
famous choral society in Spair 
rendition is excellent in every 
ticularly in Cantata No. 4, 
in the soprano voices, noticeab 
in Cantata No. 4, mars the 
the recording of Cantata No. | 
ever, the fact that these works 
weeks, but months, of study” | 
them as they should be makes 
that these recordings were ma 
organization that was able to — 
this type of attention. The fac 
are sung in Spanish does not ir 
destroy the beauty of the m 


Youngest Son of Bac 

jones Christian Bach, © 

famous Johann Sebastian, 1 
the “London Bach” because 
there at an early age. His fat 
tablished as a theater compose! 
his “Sinfonias” or introduc 
opera has been released by Vict 
discs 7483 and 7484. It is pla 
New York Philharmonic O: 
the direction of Willem Meng 
English critic, speaking of th 
characteristics of this peri 
that J. C. Bach “influenced th 
zart very strongly.” 
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“What Parents Pan Do to Further the Ylusical 
Education of the @hild” 


Ghe Gradual Unfoldment of the Little One’s Pusical Galent 


1) 
D THE ONE engaged in Music 


‘Education the two questions most. 


foften asked by parents are, first, 
§ should my child begin the study of 
i and, second, “What instrument 
a e study?” 
a Oliver Wendell Holmes was asked 
ne Kept of a child should begin 
f , “One hundred years before the 
He meant, of course, that 
which effect the education of 
d are rooted in the past. And so 
ith the musical education of any 
But let us concern ourselves, at 
i, with conditions which parents can 
4 and get at the answer of the first 
ja, “When should my child begin to 
‘music ?”” 


” 
Tn. 


itio ms 


Lullabies 
S THE wonderful opportunity and 
yilege of every parent to start the 
(| development of his child, and this 
nent can and should begin while 
is but a few months old. Mother 
lull him to sleep with quiet and 
ig lullabies, for here can be his first 
| with tone and rhythm. No great 
of lullabies is needed. How and 
they are sung are the important 


hythmic Development 


M is a basic element in all 
and the sense of rhythm can 
/ at an early age. So, while 
few months old, comes the 
to help him in his rhythmic 
other can do much here 
ic games and jingles as 
is the way the baby rides, 
swinging the child’s limbs 
Later the rhythmic sense 
d to a greater extent by 
n plenty of opportunity to re- 

s rhythms by clapping, 
ng, galloping, and so forth, 
2 played. 


ild’s Singing Voice 
consider for a moment the 
and the possibility of 
as a musical instrument. 
to speak by speaking, to 
and so to sing by sing- 
the period of listening to 
ly songs comes a time when 
to sing. He begins, per- 
one song, say the inter- 
Mother can invent little 
s they are needed, using 
within the child’s expe- 
‘aby, Mama, and so forth. 
can imitate bells, whis- 
and other sounds which 
sunter. All of this, of 
9 aid the child in becom- 
tone and pitch. By this 
nt can be gradually 
little songs of phrase 
until the child is capable 
e folk songs. Much of 
both rhythmically and 
d take place in the first three 
ild’s life, 
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Creative Singing 

LIKE to speak of the next period in 

the child’s, life as the creative period. 
Not that we should cease to play and sing 
for him much music of a good quality. But, 
in addition to all of this, he will want to 
create some music of his own. His desire 
and ability to create his own music will 
depend very largely, of course, upon how 
well and abundantly we have given him 
the start. Most normal children if given 
the proper encouragement can and will 
create musical phrases, musical gaines, and 
songs. 

This creative activity should, of course, 
be very informal and usually done along 
with the play activity of the child. Most 
children are very sensitive about this, 
however, especially if the parents are in- 
clined to make a show of them when some- 
one calls. The aim is to encourage the 
child to use his voice as a musical instru- 
ment not only to re-create songs which are 
taught to him but to create for himself. 


Creative Rhythm 


T THE SAME time we must con- 

tinue to give the child plenty of op- 
portunity for creating rhythms, keeping 
in mind the fact thatvat this age the big 
bodily movements must be encouraged and 
very gradually leading into the more 
highly coordinated movements such as 
marching or the beating of a drum. Also 
at this age concentration and physical en- 
durance are of short duration. 

During this period the child will want 
to imitate the movements of his toys, 
showing you how the elephant walks, how 
the doll walks and so forth, which will 
give him ample opportunity to express 
himself rhythmically to music. What is 
vastly more important is the fact that he 
is experiencing the feeling of regular pulse, 
rhythmic phrase, note values, and so forth 
long before he knows that there is such 
a thing as a half note. As he marches, 
runs, gallops, and so forth to,,music or imi- 
tates the rhythmic movements of his toys, 
he can and should acquire the feeling for 
phrases and note values which are to he 
presented to him later as symbols of music 
to be expressed, the same as he learns 
to talk and know the meaning of words 
long before he knows the symbol for 
them or attempts to read them. 


The Instruments He Makes Himself 


HERE follows a bit later the oppor- 

tunity to interest the child in the 
making of crude musical instruments, that 
is, an oatmeal-box-drum upon which he 
may beat out rhythms, or the collection of 
three or four table glasses tuned to the 
do, me, fa, sol of the scale upon which he 
can play simple tunes. 

I was in a home not so long ago where 
there lived a six-year-old boy. His father 
and mother were concerned about him in 
many ways, including his musical develop- 
ment. His father had stopped at a candy 
store a few days before and obtained a 
small sized wooden candy bucket. He had 
also purchased from the music store a 
small drum head and drum sticks. The 
candy bucket had been properly prepared 


- and the drum head soaked in water and 


stretched tightly over the open end of the 
bucket. It had been fastened around with 
brightly colored thumb tacks. The next 
step, as I was informed by the youngster, 
was to decorate the drum*with some water 
colors. The drum gave a‘surprisingly good 
tone, and here was the beginning of many 
creative rhythms for that boy. When the 
time arrives for him to study an insfru- 
ment he*will have experienced the feeling 
of metre and rhythm. 

Much of this work is being done now 
in our kindergartens and grade schools, 
but to augment this work in the homes 
will do no harm. 


Creative Listening 


LONG WITH this tonal and rhyth- 

mic development comes the develop- 
ment of the habit of listening, for the child 
must now learn to listen so that he may 
listen to learn later on. We may begin by 
teaching the child to recognize the differ- 
ence in mood between a lullaby and a 
spirited march. Later finer distinctions 
can be learned....N6*one can help the child 
more effectively than his mother or father 
in this. 

Through the radio a great wealth of 
music is brought to our homes. There is 
one very. great danger which will work 
itself out in time; but for the present we 
must try to avoid this danger, that is, 
forming habits of inattention due to the 
abundance of musical material now avail- 
able. The child must be helped also to 
avoid this danger. 


Beginning the Instrumental Study 


OST parents, I bélieve, realize the 

importance of a musical education; 
but Iam wondering if they realize the im- 
portance of beginning that education early 
in the life of the child and above all pre- 
ceding the study of an instrument with 
a period of musical exploration such as has 
been outlined in the preceding paragraphs. 
Such an exploration period makes the 
child familiar with singing, melody mak- 
ing, imitating and creating rhythms by 
clapping and marching. Then, later, he 
may learn to experiment with instruments 
of a definite pitch such as the piano, the 
horn and the violin, so that he may be 
somewhat acquainted with them before 
making a decision as to what he shall 
play. I am sure that, if parents were to 
buy a house which cost them a few thou- 
sand dollars, there would be much care 
and deliberation taken in the selection of 
it. Why not the same care and consider- 
ation in answering the question, “What 
instrument should my child study?” For 
there will probably be an outlay of a few 
thousand dollars by the time the instru- 
ment and music lessons are paid for. 


Choosing an Instrument 


HAVE often wondered what the boy 

or girl thinks when he or she is sud- 
denly informed by his parents that today, 
for no apparent reason, he is to begin the 
study of the violin. Why the violin, and 
why today? .The violin, perhaps, because 
that is the favorite instrument of the 
parents, and today because the parents have 
recently. had brought to their attention the 


fact that a child should begin early upon 
some instrument. - 

The child should begin early in life upon 
the study of an instrument perhaps, but— 
if we hope for success with the project— 
certainly not until there has been sufficient 
experience in tone and rhythm as a foun- 
dation for the study. We realize, of 
course, that one child at the age of four 
and another at the age of twelve may be 
the same age musically. So we cannot de- 
pend upon the chronological age of the 
child to tell us when the study should be- 


gin. 

The choice of the instrument to be 
studied is likewise dependent on many 
factors. We would not agree that every 


child should play a trumpet, or oboe. No 
more should the piano or violin be selected 
without due regard for its suitability for 
the particular child. A few children, in- 
deed, would not profit by the study of any 
instrument. 

Now if we have given the child a chance 
to express his preference for instrumental 
study through a period of experimenting 
which was mentioned before, not only do 
we have a fair idea of what he should 
study, but the child has a fine musical 
background upon which to graft the study 
of an instrument. y 


Physical and Mental Fitness 


ONE THE less important when it 

comes to determining what instru- 
ment the child shall study are certain 
physical and mental characteristics which 
must be taken into consideration. Also 
one should know something of the child’s 
temperament. Is he sensitive, energetic, 
nervous, aggressive? 

In this day we are not satisfied to de- 
pend upon guesswork about things which 
concern so vitally the life of the child. 
We want some objective and scientific sup- 
port in making our decisions. We should 
therefore obtain a rather definite measure 
of the factors which go to make up the 
musical capacity or mind, that is, a meas- 
ure of the sense of pitch, sense of time, 
sense of consonance, tonal memory and 
intensity. 

All of these qualifications can be ob- 
jectively measured, within limits, by the 
Seashore Musical Talent Test or the Kwal- 
wasser-Dykema Music Tests and _ the 
Kwalwasser Melodic and Harmonic Sen- 
sitivity Tests. Many high school and uni- 
versity departments of music education 
are now equipped and eager to aid parents 
in making such tests, and, even if this 
testing costs a small fee, it is well worth 
the time and effort spent. Serious mis- 
takes may thus often be avoided. For 
example, no child who is deficient in the 
sense of pitch should select a violin or 
French horn or oboe as an instrument; 
but he may select a keyboard instrument 
in which the pitch is always established. 

Certain physical characteristics should be 
considered. A child, of course, must have 
facility in the use of his hands. If he 
chooses to play a clarinet it would help ma- 
terially if he had long, well-padded fingers; 
if a violin, well-formed hands and long 
arms. 


(Continued on page 374) 
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This excellent sketch of Dvotdk, by Sidney Sloan, is such a lifel 
that we feel sure that our readers will be glad to have it for studio purposes. 


A New Pencit Drawinc oF THE ComMPoOsER OF THE “NEw Wortp” SyMPHONY 


t of the great modern master, as he was known to the Editor of 


v 


This likeness shows Dvorak at his prime. 
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y 
“What is the difference between 


i 

JANY TIMES the question arises, 

/| 
| harmony and counterpoint?” 


mm these subjects imply four-part 
fiz. But wherein do they differ? 
Firmony is a pleasing agreement of 


an arrangement of musical parts 
This is the definition found 
onary. 


DRO! 


int is the art of adding to a 
Oy 2 or parts that shall harmon- 
with t and at the same time be intrin- 
i) melodious. A point or position 
ord another,” This is likewise to 
find in the dictionary. 
word “melody” seems to be quite 
Yeant in the definition of counter- 
a! also the word “counter” meaning 
ast’ plays an important part in it. 


«Jus settle upon certain clear-cut dis- 
twas. 
i} assume) 
tenor and 
ring together 


Harmony (four-part writing, 
is composed of soprano, 
bass, these four voices 


tach voice attuning itself to the other 
«| The soprano and bass usually oc- 
nthe leading rdles while the alto and 
«| “fill in” and are considered as secon- 


‘factors rather than as principal char- 


llcounterpoint there is no feeling of 
ndination in any voice. 


. ia} Quadruple Counterpoint 


e are four principal actors, each being 
Beatont in the scheme of the thing as 
ers. This results in the possibility 
ving any of the four voices become 
no, if so desired, a procedure which 
Med “inversion.” If a musical ex- 
eion does not fulfill this mission of 
ini four perfectly independent 
S pitted against each other but in 
agreement, then the whole mean- 


writing. 
dless to say the student must under- 
1 thoroughly the writing of harmony 
€ can hope to compose good coun- 
Chords with both common and 
_harmonizations must drip readily 
pen, for counterpoint is a very 
“wedding of harmony and melody. 
‘Spite of the assertions of some 
5 who claim that counterpoint pre- 
mony, there is a basis for the 
mee that harmony was the forerunner 
iterpoint. For, in order to point a 
imst a voice, as in counterpoint, 
have a structural harmonic basis 


and Harmony 


By Heren DaLLamM 


in mind on which to build. In other words, 
the chord is heard first in the writer’s 
mind, the next procedure being to use the 
tones or voices which make up this chord 
in the various melodic lines which he, is 
endeavoring to portray. If the chord must 
be the first consideration in the writing of 
music, then is it not safe to assume that 
harmony preceded counterpoint? 

In speaking of the subordination of the 
inner voices in harmony, it is not to be 
understood that the alto and tenor are not 
important and are not, to a degree, melodi- 
ous. But upon examination of Ex. 1], or, 
for that matter, of the average hymn, it 
will be discovered that the inner voices are 
permitted more ties and more reiteration 
of the same notes than would be considered 
fitting in counterpoint. 

Just as counterpoint evolves from har- 
mony, so does canon emanate from counter- 
point. 

Canon is the strict and continuous imi- 
tation of one voice by another. 

One has heard the expressions “strict” 
and “free” regarding imitation. The term, 
“strict imitation,” has reference. to the 
actual answering, note for note, of the first 
voice by a second voice. The second voice 
or consequent begins a measure or so after 
the original exposition has been set forth 
by the first voice or antecedent. In free 
imitation, the second or answering voice 
does not adhere in its mimicry so strictly 
to the enunciation offered by the first voice ; 
but it follows the lines to such a degree 


that the listener is conscious of a distinct 
imitation. 

Note the following examples of imita- 
tions denoting the strict 


Conesquent 
and the free: 


Ex.4 
p 


Just as the canon in the octave is uti- 
lized in the composition of music (as 
shown in Ex. 3 and 4) so are canons an- 
swering at any distance such as the sec- 
ond, third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
intervals found useful. 

Canons are very often employed in 
choral work in which antiphonal effects 
are desired. Also they are most pleasing 
used in symphonic music as a skeleton or 
lattice work in developing this form. Some 
composers make the canon the main issue 
of their expressions—Bach, for instance, 
who was content with canon for the sake 
of canon, needing no elaboration of this 
form of expression to satisfy his idea of 
creation. In other words, Bach was of 
the purely intellectual type- of composer, 
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craving to solve the problems of music. 
On the other hand, Franck endeavored to 
grow foliage and blossoms on the contra- 
puntal latticework. While giving to the 
hearers now and then a glimpse of the 
structural parts and making them con- 
scious that the thought was based upon 
canon, he yet beautified it by the full, 
contrapuntal harmonizations which were 
so natural and so much a part of his style. 

If any great symphony is analyzed, it 
will be discovered that canon plays an im- 
portant part in its make-up. It may be 
submerged to a great degree; but now and 
then it shines forth in its glory and is 
unmistakably present. 

Let us analyze, thematically, a small 
part of the great and beautiful “Symphony 
in D minor” by the composer, Cesar 
Franck. The following excerpt is the first 
theme of the first movement from this 
symphony : 


/Ex.5 
Lento 


From this theme, the canonical lattice is 
introduced, the antecedent being voiced by 
the low instruments of the orchestra, the 
trombones, tubas, cellos and contra-basses. 
The consequent follows on the second 
half of the measure, being sung by the 
medium pitched instruments, the cornets 
in B flat and the trumpets in F. 

The uncovered latticework appears as 
follows: 


Ex.6 
Lento 


Bee 
a ae 


Poors 
‘sie SI sess 


Thus we find the grill work taken directly 
from the first theme which is pointed against 
itself in the form of a canon in the octave. 
It is needless to say that this is only the 
foundation and that many voicings appear 
simultaneously around The other in- 
struments of the orchestra, which sing dis- 
tinct melodies around and through this 
lattice, forming an effusion of foliage and 
blooms, include the oboes, clarinets, bass 
clarinets, bassoons, horns and strings. 
The following reduction from the or- 
chestral score gives but a faint idea of 
the charm of this delicate and beautiful 


passage. It is an example of lattice-work 
covered: 
Ex.7 
Lento  Cornets and trumpets. 
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Sf Trombones, tuba, celli, contra bassi. 
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The first themes x each of the move- 
ments of this famous composition are de- 
rived from the main theme of the first 
movement. Note the similarity between 
the theme already illustrated and the first 
theme of the second movement, as here- 
with aa 


Alle Br OUlLO yaa 


Is tise a 
beg [ie a el 


carefully the use of counter- 
point in the development of the theme just 
given, in the following example: 


Observe 


Here it will 


be found 
with or pointed against 


used in conjunction 
the second theme 
while other voices of 
stabilizing and rhyth- 


of the movement, 
the orchestra add 
mical support. 
This bit of dual theming well illustrates 
the individuality of melody against melody. 
When such expressive lines can be written, 
as in this instance, without the thought of 
forced or apparent workmanship, counter- 
point then becomes the real art of music. 
[In summing up the material on harmony, 
counterpoint and canon, one will readily 
grasp the close inter-relation of these fac- 
in the business of composing music. 
Indeed, without a knowlec and under- 
standing of them, music would be robbed 
of the meaning which feeds the intellect 
and of the beauty which bathes the soul. 


tors 
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SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
DALLAM’S ARTICLE 
1. Give three facts that would scem to 
indicate that preceded counter- 
point 
2. Wherein does “free” 
from “strict” imitation? 
3. What purposes does canonical writing 


MISS 


harmony 


unitation differ 


serve? 

4. Why may Franck’s compositions be 
described as “latticework covered”? 

5. Give instances of contrapuntal 
usage in Franck’s “Symphony in D minor.” 


two 


How Plany @an You 


Answer? 
By S. M. C. 


THE progressive student may find pleas- 


ure in answering the following questions 
concerning his new piece: 
1. What is the key and time signature? 


2. How many phrases are there in the 
piece? 
3. How 
you analyze 
4. How many 
can you find? 
5. Are there 
ished chords? 


many modulations occur? Can 


them? 
dominant seventh chords 


any augmented or dimin 


6. How many suspensions or passing 
notes can you locate? 
7. Is the melody throughout in the 


soprano voice? 

8. Is there any imitation of voices? 

9. In what measures do cadences occur? 
Are they complete or half-cadences? 

10. Do you know the meaning of all the 
marks of expression used? 


Easy Pilastery of Irregular 
Rhythms 


By I. R. GRUETTER 


Use the phrase, ‘this happy boy,” while 


playing the following: 


This hap- 
ad / Ay : 
é. J 


The words are recited in the time: 


Pp) Ss 


This happy boy 
This may be used with the triplet in 
either hand. 

For practice the C scale may be used. 
Starting on middle C, play three octaves 
up in the right hand and two octaves down 
in the left hand, bringing the hands to- 
gether on the word, “this.” It is impor- 
tant to say the words aloud. 


boy 


“We must not mistake expression for 
mannerism, for it is to expression what 
softness would be to sensitiveness; and I 
warn the student against exaggerating, for 
it becomes a parody on expression.’—La- 
VALLEE. 


THE BTUL 


Ghe Piano Comes Into Its Own! 


By Franxuin DUNHAM 


ITH THE singing string of the 

bow as the arrow left it the tone 

of the modern piano probably had 
its beginning. This string was later rein- 
forced by a flat board (sound-board) and 
was acted on by a mechanical striking de- 
vice which put it in motion. So came the 
modern keyboard. The instrument of Cris- 
tofori (1709) was called the pianoforte, for 
it played both piano and forte (soft and 
loud). One of this master’s pianos is in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, It is called a “grand” piano and 
incidentally is a thing of beauty because of 
its lovely proportions which are admirably 
adapted to the usefulness of the instrument. 
The modern “concert grand” has the same 
proportions, though these are of much 
greater size. The upright, in the begin- 
ning merely an inverted grand, was de- 
signed to conserve space in the drawing 
rooms of the Victorians whose willingness 
to conform to utility is fairly well known. 


The modern small grand conserves the’ 


original design of the piano, produces a 
far lovelier tone than Bach, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven or even Chopin ever real- 
ized in a piano and may be acquired at a 
far lower price than its predecessors. 
That it “lasts a lifetime” is a tribute to the 
integrity of the modern piano builders, 
particularly to their “long-run” business 
sense which does not allow tradition in 
any way to hinder progress. 


The Profitable Investment 
HE PIANO is the best investment a 
family can make. It graces a living- 
room, alongside the modern radio-phono- 
graph, the book-racks and the deep cush- 


THE LUTE PLAYER BY VAN DYCK 


This notable reproduction of one of the greatest canvases of the eminent 
Dutch painter was secured for THe Erupe from the Prado Gallery of Madrid, 


ioned lounge drawn up before a glow 
fireplace. It fits-the picture exactly | 
unlike any of these “articles of Ip 
(so thought of by our grandmothei 
is a musical instrument to be pla 
by every member of the family ij 
work, with voices or other musical | 
ments and even with the phonogré 
the radio broadcast. 

For years the piano was consider 
ficult to learn, This generation, Wi 
piano classes in the public schoé 
longer so considers it. We used t 
of every pianist as an accomplished 
poet. Today we have decided 
play without special dispensation a 
der whether our ancestors and € 
parents were not somewhat “buncoe 
these artist-poets who set 
apart as an esthetic coterie. With 
own families, we can remember ho 
one member, having begun to give és 
seemed to have joined a mysterious € 

Today all has changed. The new 
ods of teaching produce capable play 
markably soon—we all can learn 
wish—and the whole family may 
the fun of singing and playing to 
Every boy and girl may now lea 
orchestral instrument in our schoo 
out extra cost. 

In the forefront of all the inst 
stands the modern piano, the hea 
of the instrumental and vocal fa 
ways giving the pitch, sustaining 
providing the accompaniment, sin 
melody, bolstering the ensemble, 
the rhythm, tapping the tempo, It 
dependable group leader which never 
to produce lovely tone when called up 
“a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 

The piano has finally, with the 
of music culture and the possibility ai 
ticipation for everyone who wishes, 
into its own. It is the natural lea 
the band and as such may easily 
past behind it, seeking new worlds 
quer. 


©Geaching Helps Chat 
Nothing 


By B. J. SCHMIDT 


Wear a smile in your studio, & 
you feel blue and out of sorts. ~ 
pupil should think of you as a i 
teacher. 

Praise the pupil every time you 
Criticise also if you must. But dont 
your pupil leave you feeling that th 
son has been an utter failure. 

Play for your pupil, either his Te 
or some other piece, thereby giving 
an incentive, something toward whit 
strive. 

Make the assignment interesting, $0 
the pupils will not dread their lesson” 
but will rather look forward to @ 
You can do it if you enjoy teaching? 
you don’t enjoy it, for the children’s $4 
stop, and do some other work. 

Have recitals once or twice a yéd 
stimulates pupils and teachers and ¢ 
nothing but a little work. It is 

Get out of the rut if you are in 
you don’t, the rut will get so deep 
no one will see or hear of you. 


“When a composer arises who will 
how to superimpose upon the anaton 
the Wagner music-drama the fair 
of a finished vocal art, we shall 
form of opera in which ideal beauty 
go hand in hand with consumm 
nificance.’—W. J. HENDERSON. 
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aE CAVALIERS and the Puri- 
‘itans, though separated in their ad- 
Hivent to the New World by a dif- 
eof only thirteen years, the former 

the latter, 1620, were worlds apart 
j attitude toward life. The pleas- 
mg Cavaliers brought to Virginia 
for the amusements of “Merrie” 
, love of hunting, gambling, the 


b 


5 


t cheers, song and dance. When 
| 

| growing brought wealth, fine 
houses arose whose spacious halls 


ng rooms were the scenes of 
entertainment. From some candle 
corner, the graceful harpsichord 
“fiddle” marked the regular beat 
Minuet and the Virginia Reel, or 
nied the rollicking ballads and 
% songs of the day. 
le host,’ bewigged and beruffled, in 
reeches of green or red, embroid- 
aistcoat and pumps with silver 
» tripped the “light fantastic” with 
” in crinoline, powder and patches, 
satin and point lace. To these 
f the dance and “a good song,” the 
play the fiddle or the harpsichord 
isidered a valuable social asset. 
: were encouraged to study the 


= 


the girls the latter. Together 
-lancing it formed the girl’s chief 
gion. 

i) makers of history were typical 
ners. Young Patrick Henry, when 
/ were not forthcoming, would rosin 
liv to fiddle and dance around the 
n| The stately Jefferson was not only 
zk shot, a fine horseman, a graceful 
, but a really fine violinist. Patrick 
i) and he played duets together, and 
of Jefferson that his sympathetic 
iment to the singing of his pros- 
e led to his triumph over many 
for her hand. Once when he was 
\from home his house caught fire. 
imn his first question to one of 
was, “Well, did you save my 
“No, Massa,” came the answer, 


¢ saved the fiddle.” 


e Old Time Fiddlers 
VIRGINIA Gazette of 1737 
s that the Open Air Sports of 
land were in vogue and that 
the contests were some for music: 
that trumpets, drums and hautboys 
to play at this entertainment; 
f Ballads be sung by a num- 
ters, all of them to have liquor 
5 clear their windpipes; that a 
e played for, by twenty fiddlers, 
to bring his own fiddle. After 
won, all to play together, each 
an tune, and to be treated by 


Convention of “Ye Old 
's,” held nowadays in June, at 
Virginia, appears to be a sur- 
custom. They have been 
and in the surrounding 
ars, to try their skill in con- 
best playing of a certain set 
1 as Dixie and Turkey in the 
ly the prizes awarded 
eh hats and shoes to false 
hold furniture. 

those pious and sensible an- 
f ours of New England were 
er the stern discipline of the 
chief amusement lay in 
ir sinful natures. No books 
no plays, no merry songs and 
s to play since these were 
the “inventions of the Devil.” 


Early PCusical Entertainments in America 


By Lorna Girt WatsH 


Just their 
plain black 
clothes and 
their lugubri- 
ous psalms, 
though they 
clung still to 
“those ho r- 
rid bushes 
of vanity” 
vas the worthy 
Judge Sew- 
all termed 
their peri- 
wigs. 

Before the 
publica- 
tion of Os- 
car Son- 
neck’s “Early 
Concert Life 
and Ballad 
Opera, in 
America,” it 
was believed, 
generally, 
that no mu- 
sic but church 
singing was 
heard in America until after the Revolu- 
tion. He proves that the South had 
plenty of music throughout the eighteenth 
century—concerts, ballad operas, and pan- 
tomimes—that called for a vast amount of 
music; that New York was very active, 
musically, from 1750, while Boston and 
Philadelphia, because of their Anti-Theatre 
Laws that included ballad opera, had. little 
music until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In Boston even organs, ‘called 
“Popishe devices,” were quite generally dis- 
criminated against, until the nineteenth 
century. 

Most of historians of music have had a 
bad habit of looking through church win- 
dows only, for the sources of our musical 
development, thus overestimating New 
England’s share in it to the detriment of 
the South, where secular music, vocal and 
instrumental, was far in advance of any 
of the New England choirs. 


The First Concert 


ESPITE the fact that so little secular 

music was heard in Boston, during 
the eighteenth century, it is a curious 
anomaly that the first recorded concert 
took place there. The Baston Weekly 
News Letter announced, “On Thursday, 
the 30th, instant, of December, 1731, a 
Cofsort of Musick on Sundry Instruments 
at Mr. Pelham’s Great Room .. . near the 
Sun Tavern. 
sort to begin at six o’clock.” The old Eng- 
lish word ‘Consort’ was employed to char- 
acterize these musical events until 1750. 
Peter Pelham who was a man of prodigious 
versatility kept a music and dancing 
school, where all the remaining arts were 
taught, besides being an engraver and 
dealer in Virginia tobacco. Our first con- 
cert givers, we shall see, were the foreign 
music and dancing masters. The’ earliest 
one to apply for a license was in Boston, 
1712, who’ was refused by “Ye Select 
Men.” That it was uncongenial soil for 
Peter Pelham we know from the fact 
that he passed on to Charleston, North 
Carolina, where he prospered as a harp- 
sichord performer and teacher. 

The first Boston Concert was followed 
by one in Charleston, April 8, 1732, for 
“the Benefit of Mr Salter,” music and 
dancing master, followed shortly by an- 


Tickets, 5s., each; the Con-. 


other by 
vias eat 
which there 
was an ap- 


pearance of 
fine com- 
pany,” at the 
Ball that 
followed, 
“opened by 
the beau of 
the tow'n, 
Lord Foster, 
and Miss 
Hill” (South 
Carolina Ga- 
zette). The 
newspapers 
expatiated on 
the ladies’ 
gowns and 
the -beaus’ 
dancing but 
not a word 
about the 
music. Many 
“consorts” 
followed in 
rapid suc- 
“ball”. to at- 


always with the 


cession, 
tract these ardent devotees of the dance, 
and very soon concerts and subscription 


dances were held in combination. Pro- 
grams were not used until 1765, and, as 
the newspapers gave only social news, we 
know ‘nothing of the music performed, 
except what the announcements tell us so 
often, that “the most agreeable composi- 
tions by the best authors” were to be 
played “on sundry instruments.” Quaint 
“N. B.'s” accompanied these announce- 
ments: “No person to be admitted with- 
out a ticket ;” “Particular attention will be 
paid to keep the room warm;” “A number 
of Constables will attend to preserve 
order.” 


Charleston, Center of Art 


HARLESTON became the great 

stamping ground of the music and 
dancing masters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Picturesque figures the old prints 
show therh, in silk knickerbockers, lace 
jabots and white wigs, playing the fiddle, 
dancing about the room and putting de- 
mure maidens through their paces. They 
advertised, besides, to teach half a dozen 
instruments. In their ‘rooms’ or shops 
hung for sale, among nice warm bear skins 
and red flannel shirts, bassoons, hautboys, 
flageolets, French horns and German flutes. 
Following English precedent they gave 
“Benefit Consorts” in Taverns and Bar 


“Rooms which became the nurseries of our 
- arts, in the days when tea was considered 


more insidious than Madeira. 

After the first sporadic Boston ‘Con- 
sort,’ Charleston took the lead in all musi- 
cal events (with the exception of the first 
open air concerts in» New York, 1765), 
with the first subscription concerts, 1762, 
the first musical society, the Saint Cecilia, 
1762, the first performances of ballad 
opera, 1735. There was much amateur 
talent, theatrical and musical, in this city 
of wealth and gaiety, as well as in An- 


‘napolis and Williamsburg and Virginia, 


the‘datter the home of the first American 
theater. Charleston had probably more 
musical amateurs of the male sex in the 


‘latter half of the eighteenth century than 


any American city of the same size can 
boast today. As in England, no gentle- 
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When Our Great Granddaddies Went to @oncerts 


man was a gentleman who could not play 
an instrument or do part singing in the 
ballads and glees of the day. 

Amateur theatricals and musical per- 
formances were the “rage.” We read of 
“gentlemen of note” or “gentlemen of the 
place” giving “concerts for their own 
amusements.” The Saint Cecilia Society, 
which today still exists not as a musical 
club but as an exclusive organization of 
Charleston’s first families, was founded 
for serious musical study, giving fort- 
nightly concerts, in which amateurs and 
professionals made up the orchestra. The 
earliest English Ballad Opera Company, 
1735, made it their center, because of its 
musical resources, professional and ama- 
teur. Ballad operas were produced ‘“as- 
sisted by gentlemen performers” or with 
“Instrumental Musick to Each Air by a 
Set of Private Gentlemen.” 

Elsewhere, up to 1750, there were few 
amateur or professional orchestral players. 


Gala Affairs 


F THE gentlemen had the distinction 

of giving “Concerts for their own 
Amusements” it was the ladies who were 
the chief patrons of these affairs. George 
Washington writes in his Journal of a 
Concert he attended in Charlestoa, 1789, 
at which “there were over 400 ladies, the 
number and appearance of which exceeded 
anything I have ever known.” 

Father George, to judge from his “Ex- 
pense Account” in his Journal, was an 
extravagant patron of the Theater, Con- 
cert and Ballad Opera. He presented his 
adopted daughter, Nellie Custis, with a 
harpsichord imported from London that 
cost one thousand dollars. To poor Nellie 
it became “a veritable instrument of tor- 
ture,” according to her brother, because of 
the four or five hours of daily practice 
enforced by her grandmother. That harp- 
sichord rests, now, peacefully at Mount 
Vernon. Nellie gave a Concert on each 
of the successive birthdays of ther dis- 
tinguished foster father, at which she 
seems to have repeated the same pro- 
gram, despite that hard practice, My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair, Romping 
Rosy Nelly, Sonatina Haydn. The most 
important part of the “Concert” appears 
to have been the Virginia Reel at the 
end which Father George kept up for three 
hours and then called it-a ‘pretty frisk,’ 


Jefferson Emulates Esterhazy 
Hees insight into the musical side 
of our early Presidents and the South 
is afforded through Paul Leicester Ford’s 
Edition of Jefferson’s Letters. This great 
democrat was the “Grand Seigneur,” in his 
musical ambitions. Think of it! Long 
before he reached the White House he 
planned to have his own orchestra, as did 
the princes of Europe. He wrote a friend 
abroad, June 8, 1778, asking him “to en- 
gage musicians for his household, accord- 
ing to the continental system, in the capac- 
ity of servants. I retain among my ser- 
vants a gardener, a weaver, cabinet maker, 
a stone cutter and a vigneron. In your 
country, where music is practiced by every 
class, there might be found persons of 
those trades, who could perform on the 
French horn, the clarinet, bassoon, harpsi- 
chord, so that one might have a band... 
without enlarging ones domestic expenses.” 
He asks for singers, also, promising a six 
years’ contract to all. 
At this time, Haydn, born the same year 


(Continued on Page 370) 
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A Hal 


HE STUDY of music in America 

is being encouraged to the extent 

of more than one half million dol- 
lars a year in free tuition, as revealed 
by a comprehensive survey of the music 
schools and colleges in The United States. 
This vast amount of money is distributed 
annually to more than three thousand stu- 
dents in all parts of the country, and 
speaks well for the encouragement which 
is given music study by our leading in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

The greater opportunities, of course, are 
to be found in the larger centers of popu- 
lation: New York City, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. Yet this survey has brought 
reports from thirty-seven states in the 
union, showing how widespread is the 
interest in music education. 


Schools Reticent 
HE SECURING of facts and figures 


regarding music scholarships is made 
very difficult by the prevalent and justifi- 
able feeling of some institutions against 
indiscriminate use of advertised scholar- 
ships as a means to attract new pupils. 
Many schools offer no aid to new pupils 
and advise such to obtain funds for the 
first semester, at least, from outside 
sources. The reputation of the school 
should and will be the main attracting 
force for students, not the amount of fi- 
nancial aid which they receive. Yet a 
student of limited means is anxious to 
know where his best efforts will reach the 
highest gain, and the purpose of this sur- 
vey is to set down, in fairness to all, the 
reports of each institution just as they 
have been received. 

It is, of course, impossible to get com- 
plete data in a survey of this kind, and 
the returns are consequently limited to 
those institutions which have responded 
to the nation-wide questionnaire mailed 
out in December, 1931. The Erupre Music 
MaGAZINE regrets the omissions which 
are bound to occur, and will be glad to 
publish further figures which may be re- 
ceived, when the present series is com- 
pleted. 

This compilation is based on a yearly 
average, though in many cases scholarships 
are of longer duration. The requirements 
vary widely. Many schools and colleges 
have annual competitions in music and the 
scholarships are awarded to. winners as 
prizes. In other cases the requirements 
are scholastic and artistic attainments of 
a high order and personal qualifications 
for success in music circles. 


Foundations 


N ADDITION to the schools and col- 

leges, which will be presented by ter- 
ritorial location, there are several endowed 
Foundations which have been established 
for the advancement of music. 

Among the first of these regular musi- 
cal scholarships were those of the Presser 
Foundation, established in 1916 but merely 
continuing and enlarging the number of 
private scholarships which Mr. Theodore 
Presser had been giving personally. The 
scholarship grants, which are now over 
two hundred in number (each grant being 
$250.00 annually), are never given directly 
by the Foundation to individuals but to 
the institution administering the grant. 
The college selects and awards the scholar- 
ship to the individual, the Foundation 
never participating in the selection, A 
full list of the colleges granting Presser 


Offered Annually to Music Students in This Country 


By Ros Rover ery 


Many inquiries regarding free scholarships have reached Tur Erupe 
from time to time, and we are sure that our readers will welcome a com- 


prehensive survey of this important subject. 


We do not pretend that this 


list includes all of the legitimate free scholarships or partial scholarships 


obtainable. 


The value of free scholarships is also at times difficult to secure, 


as in the instance of the Curtis Institute of Philadelphia, endowed by Mrs. 


Bok, with great munificence. 


Many conservatories, such as the Chicago 


Musical College, which estimates the cash value of its scholarships at some- 
thing like $70,000.00, refuse to give definite information regarding their 


scholarships. 


scholarships may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the Foundation in Philadelphia. 

The annual awards of the AtwarTER 
Kent FounpATION, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., are familiar to music 
students. Besides the $25,000 cash award, 
which is distributed among the ten finalists, 
the two winners, one young woman and 
one young man, receive two years of 
tuition in an American institute of music, 
and the remainding eight winners each 
receive one year of tuition. 

The Aucustus D. Jumtttarp Founpa- 
TIoN, through the JUILLIARD GRADUATE 
Scuoot of New York City, offers music 
students of unusual talent, who are ade- 
quately prepared, the benefit of advanced 
work with the best teachers. The student 
body of the school is selected by examina- 
tion, and fellowships are provided for 
those students unable to meet thé tuition 
fees. These fellowships may be held for 
at least three years. The number of free 
fellowships awarded depends upon the 
number and excellence of applicants. The 
JuiLirarp GRADUATE ScHOooL does not an- 
nounce a cash value in connection with 
these fellowships. 

The Institute of Musical Art of the 
Jumiiarp ScHoot or Music offers a total 
of seventy-five full scholarships and fifty- 
five partial scholarships annually, ranging 
in value from $100 to $500 each. The 
estimated cash value of these combined 
grants is $24,000. Extraordinary ability 
and exceptional student qualities are the 
requirements of applicants. 


We Go Abroad 


HE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN 
ROME, with executive offices in 
New York City, offers one fellowship in 


musical composition annually, for a term 
of three years. Its total value for the 
three-year period is $7,500. This com- 
petition is open to unmarried men already 
thoroughly trained in the technic of mu- 
sical composition. 

Cotumpra University, in New York 
City, has no specific music grants, but a 
limited number of scholarships of from 
$150 to $300 are available to any student 
who qualifies. Various fellowships and 
scholarships in connection with musical 
composition are offered by the University. 
Chief among these is the Pulitzer Travel- 
ing Scholarship, having a value of $1,500, 
which is awarded annually on the nomina- 
tion of a jury composed of members of 
the teaching staff of the Department of 
Music in Cotumpra University and the 
Institute of Musical Art. Orchestral and 
band scholarships are available to under- 
graduate students. 

Hunter Coriiece, also in New York 
City, offers two regular music scholarships 
having a combined value of $290. Nrw 
York University has a yearly grant of 
$250 for scholarship purposes. 


In Smaller Communities 


N NEW YORK STATE there are 

thirteen additional institutions which 
have furnished data for this survey. Ar- 
FRED COLLEGE at Alfred gives five partial 
scholarships valued together at $160, Cox- 
GATE University, Hamilton, has one fund 
of $250 a year. The Cortece or New 
RocuHELLe, at New Rochelle, offers seven 
partial scholarships totaling $480. Cor- 
NELL University, Ithaca, has ten scholar- 
ships of $50 each, earned by competitive 
orchestral work. The Crane Norma 
InstiTuTE oF Music, Potsdam, has a loan 


A MUSICAL CONFERENCE OF OTHER DAYS 


Preparations for the Great National Peace Jubilee, Boston, Massachusetts. 
The Tri-weekly Rehearsal of the Singing Clubs, at Bumstead Hall—Conducted 


by Mr, Carl Zerrahn. 


From a Sketch by the Special Artist of Frank Leslic’s Illustrated Newspaper, May 29, 1869. 


Willion Dollars Per Year in Pusic Scholarsh 


A Survey Conducted by The Etude Music Magazine Reveals More Than 3,000 Scholarships 


THE f 


fund for the use of upper classm 
such loans being made last 

EastMan ScuHoot oF Music at 
in addition to the assistance stud 
ceive from endowment, awarded 
dred and thirty-one scholarships 
season 1931-1932, having an esti 
value of $22,735. These scholars] 
distributed as follows: full 
six at $300 and thirty-nine at 
tial scholarships, eighty-six, 

ranging from $25 to $240. Atl 
are awarded for one year only, ; 
number varies each year accor 
needs of the students. Erma 
Elmira, has an annual grant of $ 
First SETTLEMENT ScHooL OF 
Buffalo, reports for this year ty 
scholarships having an_ estima 
value of $1,250, and one partial | 
ship at $100. IrHaca Cotiece at 
announces eight full scholarships 
each and twenty-five partial scl 
at $75, making a combined total 
Munson ScuHoot or Music, 
offers one scholarship of $250 ¢ 
at $100. Syracuse Unrversity 
cuse offers four full scholarships 
each, and twenty-seven partial s 
ships in varying amounts, mak 
bined total of $5,025. Most of th 
for four years’ duration. Vass: 
LEGE, Poughkeepsie, offers twe: 
scholarships in practical music, 
at $200 singly or $5,000 combi 
dents interested in other bran 
practical music may participate in 
eral scholarships awarded by the 
office. Wetts CoLtrce, Aurora, | 
annual grant of $250 for music : 
ships, ~ { 


Philadelphia Privileges 
Pac a privileges a 
corded music students at 
Institute or Music, Philadel 
institution offers individual 
world-famous artists, free tuition 
ther financial and practical a 
their progress so warrants, s 
given participation as soloists 
concerts and radio broadcasts, 
satisfactory completion of studi 
cial assistance is given the gr. 
exceptional achievement in laun 
upon a public career. The 
number of students enrolled at 
tute is two hundred and fifty. 
cash value of tuition, including 
any one average year, is not annotl 
TempLe University, Philade 
an annual fund of $250 for 
purposes. The University oF — 
vANIA has three partial scho 
$100 each, but this amount 
year. The Zeckwer-Haun Mu: 
rEMy, Philadelphia, offers two f 
ships by competition, valued at 
and twenty-five partial scholars 
a combined value of approximate 


Pennsylvania Provinces 

N ADDITION to Philadelphia 
there are twenty-one institut 
Pennsylvania listing scholarships 
BRIGHT CoLLEGE, Reading, and - 
Cottecr, Jenkintown, have annus 
of $250 for such aid. The R 
Scuoot or Music, Pottsville, 
thirty-one full and partial s 


(Continued on page 
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THE Music SUPERVISORS’ FORUM 


A: National Board of Distinguished Experts Selected by THe Erune Music MAGAZINE 
to Assist Supervisors in Securing Practical Advice and Information 
Upon Important Musical Educational Problems 


She “Difficult” Boy 


patlemen ; 
should like for you to tell me 
interest four boys in music 


ireci: ition. 


These pupils are 

i i but have had no proper up- 
pieing aud cannot appreciate the 
br things in life. You have never 
such cases! They annoy every 
. in school and have been 


j home by the principal for mis- 
in manual training class. 
jould like to get them out of my 
but, as this subject is a re- 
fred’ one, 1 have to let them take 
realize one must make any 
j extremely interesting; so I 
ie my work thoroughly in hand, 
tm “erazy’’ about music. All the 
sy pupils (over two hundred) say 
is their favorite subject in 
dol and wish it came every day. 
‘had numbers of visitors and 
one of them has said I make 
interesting. If these pupils 
budly only in my class, I'd 

I was to blame, but they act 
y in every class in_ school. 
re regular “rough necks.”’ The 
required by the State Depart- 
is “People and Music,” by 
ee and “Two Hundred Songs,” 
walwasser. The State requires 
to keep a note-book (“My Mu- 
Measure’) and they do hate to 
notes. They want to sing all 
ime. When I let them sing 
tap their feet or sing above 
If they | don’t sing they 


am 


pect 


me kind of disturbance. 
you correct them they deny 
enjoy every class (six) in 
immensely until this class 
and then they ruin the day. 
ething is not done with them 
pee: to demoralize the en- 
They are juniors, sup- 
0 P inieh next year; so I’ve 
t them after school and used 
Sf thod I know. I’ve asked 
mI to report to my class, but 
y the first ones to show up. 
suggest any method for 
1 want everything I under- 
a success and, as_ they 
this work, I do wish 
them to realize what 
ing by not making use 
e. Our graduates last 
y wish they were back 
it. Thank you.—A. F. 


of interesting certain 
perous boys is a trying 
means a hopeless one. Boys 
sible age are active, rest- 
reached through an ap- 
These lads evidently like 
since they like singing. 
h you are using is an ex- 
, being chronologically pre- 
y to see that the illustrative 
the first half of the course 
lacked interest for these 
; being historically worth 
sufficiently rhythmic and 
dious. In short, there is not 


aroused if some partici- 
arranged. Possibly these 
some dramatic ability. 
- some music that may be 
i rather big way? Perhaps 
kill might be turned to ad- 
art tendencies and his- 


st jumping over to page 
ut some fine correlations 
titles given in that chap- 
- Gynt Suite” and ask 
boys to prepare the 
class presentation. If 
or Norwegian pupil in 
‘ n to find or make a na- 

another to sketch on the 
map with the fiords. An- 
with paste board or papier 


maché a setting of the Hall of the Moun- 
tain King, another a setting for the desert 
scene of Anitra’s Dance. Secure two ad- 
ditional records of the Robbing of the 
Bride and the Shipwreck, the “Second 
Suite” (Nos. 9237 and 9238). Present the 
different numbers in the order of the story 
and bring out the fact of the redemption 
of Peer through the abiding love of Sol- 
veig. Play the music many times with 
much discussion of the thought, tone color, 
nationality, and so forth. 

Try dramatizing the Overture, “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” An adaptation 
of the tale is easily made in the English 
class. Be sure that the malcontents are 
given parts as the Duke, or anyway the 
working men, clumsy and awkward. Be 
sure to let one be Bottom, with the fale 
head. Identify each theme. 

Try The Moldau in connection with the 
subjects, “Bohemia” and ‘“Dyordk.” 
Quickly identify the little rills journeying 
to form the river, then the episodes on the 
journey. Now try the interesting Russian 
chapter with a discussion of Russia today. 
Play then a heavy chorus and the “Over- 
ture of 1812” with its story. Let the boys 
revel in the tumult and struggle. 

Next the “Nutcracker Suite” with draw- 
ings, costuming, if possible, and thought- 
ful identification of the dances when heard 
in inverse order. 

If the boys can be led to feel that music 
is the greatest language of the emotions, 
that it can be understood and grasped as 
a part of everyday life, you will have no 
more trouble. Make the music live. Have 
it deal with such subjects as they under- 
stand and want to participate actively in. 


Dr. Frances Eviiotr CriarKk. 


Pusic Ability Gests 


What music ability tests have been 
found of actual use in the schools? 
Also please tell me the different pro- 
cesses in teaching songs to early 
grades and to high school sroupe 


Up to the present time we have used 
few printed objective tests in music in the 
Philadelphia public schools. We have 
built objective tests, mostly of the com- 
pletion type, to fit our local needs, and find 
them help fut. 

There is a sight singing fest by, E., bs 
Hillbrand, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, 
South Dakota. This is very elementary, 
has few tonal or rhythmic difficulties and 
is intended for grades four, five and six. 
There are tests of factual knowledge by 
Kwalwasser. Most of the tests can be 
obtained for five cents a copy or less at 
any large publishing house. 

In our first grades we present a new 
song by rote and develop the singing by 
Latin syllables from the known song. No- 
tation is presented first on the blackboard, 
and, in grade four and higher, from the 
printed pages. 

In junior and senior high schools all 
part songs, unless contrapuntally written, 
are taught first by Latin syllables, then a 
neutral syllable, such as “loo,” then words. 
Individual, small group, and mass singing 
are encouraged. 


GeorcEe L, Linpsay. 


Courses in Pylusic 
Supervising 
This coming June I am graduating 
from high school. 1 wish to become a 
music supervisor but I cannot de- 
eide where to go for the training. 
I have been considering Crane 
Institute of Music, Potsdam, New 
York. Could you suggest any other 
school in this state which trains for 
music supervisors ? 
I shall greatly appreciate any in- 
formation you may give me. 
—V. M. B. 


The following New York State institu- 
tions offer courses for supervisors of 
music : 

Columbia University, New York City. 

Crane Institute of Music, Potsdam, New 
York. 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York. 

School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City. 


State Normal School, Fredonia, New 
York. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New- 
York. 


Any of these institutions will send on 
application catalogue and full information 
concerning courses offered. 

Hotris Dann. 


Requirements for PyCusic 
Supervising. 

What are the requirements for 
teaching and supervising music in 
the public schools? What_ institu- 
tions give courses in school music? 

Senin 

The following requirements for school 
music teaching and supervision are quite 
generally demanded in progressive states: 

1. Four year high school course (aca- 
demic). 

2. Four year college course deeree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education, 
majoring in school music, or Bachelor 
of Music Education. 

3. A state certificate. 

I believe that a Master’s degree is re- 

quired in California. 

My knowledge of the institutions giving 
approved courses in school music is limited 
to the following: 

New York University 

Columbia University 

Northwestern University 

Temple University (Philadelphia) 

University of Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania State College ~ 

University of Pittsburgh 

Syracuse - University 

Western Reserve University 

Oberlin 

University of Washington 

GeorcE L. Linpsay. 


Pusic Night Program 


Can you give me some helpful 
suggestions regarding a music night ? 
I am a music supervisor in a dis- 
trict composed of twenty schools in- 
cluding nine one-room rural schools. 
I supervise, in the graded schools, 
the first six grades. Included in our 
musical activities are toy orchestras, 
harmonica bands, folk dances and so 
forth. 

I am anxious to give a program 
that will show to the questioning 
patrons of my district the worth- 
whileness of music in the schools. 

Would you suggest a pageant, an 
operetta, or a straight program? 

Any suggestions you may have 
will be much appreciated. au 


If you feel that your people are open- 
minded and will appreciate the full worth- 
whileness of music in the schools by hear- 
ing regular work |] suggest that you build 
your music night concert program of the 
most beautiful song material in your music 
curriculum. There is nothing more beauti- 
ful than the singing of children if they 
have been taught to sing artistically. I 
must confess that the general public is 
more interested in operettas than in hear- 
ing a miscellaneous program. There are 
a few operettas that are worthy, but a 
teacher has to be very careful in the choice 
of an operetta. The more families there 
are represented in a school program the 
better; therefore the large chorus is desir- 
able. It is easy to teach children to sing 
in small groups and then bring them to- 
gether with one rehearsal and obtain very 
fine results in choral singing. 

Folk dances used with folk songs done 
in national costume always interest. A 
few dances, some folk songs sung, some 
playing by the harmonica band, and some 
playing by the toy orchestra and piano 
would make a splendid program. 


MABELLE GLENN, 


Correlation of ozart, 
Raphael and Longfellow 


Will it be possible for you to send 
at an early date something on the 
correlation of Mozart, Longfellow 
and Raphael? Leonardo da Vinci's 
art proclivities, painting, poetry and 
music, could be considered in tri- 
angular formation. But in correlat- 
ing these three separate artists I 
hope to find the rhythm or metre 
they caught up alike. Otherwise 
why correlate them? Wilber M. 
Derthick correlates these artists 
but the technical side is not just 
what I want. Thanking you most 
kindly for any little help.—B. C. 


There has arisen considerable interest 
in the attempt to arrive at the “Unity of 
the Arts.” True enough all the arts are, 
in the sense of the portrayal of beauty, 
an inseparable trinity. This beauty is at- 
tained by the poet through ideas expressed 
in words, by the painter through color, line 
and balance, by the composer through the 
medium of evanescent sound, using that 
of which the other two are capable as well 
as the highly attuned strings of the spirit 
appealing to every heart, expressing’ every 
human emotion. “Its thrill pervades all 
nature.” 

In seeking correlation or common 
thought between two of the great arts or 
among all three, one must at once center 
upon a specific example. For teaching 
purposes, it is wholly futile to discuss cer- 
tain possible similarities in the general 
natures or characteristics of poet, painter 
and musician, for the obvious reason that 
no two works of any of them are precisely 
alike in the treatment. Therefore any 
correlation of the entire products of any 
one of them with the entire work of the 
other two is fallacious and superficial. 

If children are to appreciate great art, 
great music and great poetry, then must 
they become acquainted with many of the 
master works of several painters, many 
composers and very many fine authors. If 
a combined study of the three arts is to be 
undertaken, then the children themselves 
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FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


Making a (areer as a (ornetist 


An Interview with the Eminent Band Leader 


ROM A country boy ambitious to get 

a more musical tone out of a cornet 

than it was the custom to get from it 
at the time, to a master cornet player and 
leader of the only band in the United 
States giving two programs of high artis- 
tic merit every day of the year—this is 
the record of achievement for Herbert L. 
Clarke. : 

During his many years of public life 
Mr. Clarke has traveled all over the world 
as cornet soloist with the great concert 
bands of Gilmore, Innes, Victor Herbert 
and Sousa. He has played over six thou- 
sand solos, including four hundred and 
seventy-three concerts in one season. For 
the past eight years he has been Director 
of the Long Beach, California, Municipal 
Band, whose members are all professional 
musicians and composers, giving occasional 
programs entirely of their own composi- 
10nS. 

Mr. Clarke gives herewith some details 
of his life and a few principles and theo- 
ries on which his success has been built. 
“The advantages enjoyed by children in 
this generation were not known when I 
was a boy. The modern child in the pub- 
lic schools has musical instruments pro- 
vided for him, as well as excellent teach- 
ers; and his taste is educated by playing 
and hearing the best music. But during 
my school-days, I was not allowed to prac- 
tice an instrument because it would take 
me away from my studies—and we had to 
study in those days. We had to be per- 
fect in our lessons; otherwise we had to 
stay after school to get them. 

“But in the school I attended in Canada, 
there were a number of boys who were 
musically inclined. We put our heads to- 
gether and started a little orchestra. This 
orchestra was composed of eight or ten 
boys who met around at one another’s 
homes, as there was no place for rehearsal 
at school. Our parents did not encourage 
us, but the boys were interested and we 
kept up our practice until we played well 
enough so that we were asked to play at 
a church sociable. I remember they gave 
us ice-cream and strawberries for our pay, 
which was all we wanted. 


Music for the Fun of It 


““ S LEADER of the orchestra, I 
played the violin, an instrument 
which I had played ever since I was four 
years old, later taking up the viola. When 
I was fourteen I decided to take up the 
cornet because it made more noise than 
the violins. All the music we could find 
to practice was very simple; but with con- 
siderable work we became quite proficient, 
besides getting a good time out of it. 
“After I became interested in the cornet, 
I joined the Regimental Band in which I 


Hersert L. CLARKE 


By Harriet B. PENNELL 


served for nine years in my home town in 
Canada. 
“My father was an organ builder and 


an organist of ability, and I heard Bach: 


fugues from five o'clock in the mornitig 
until ten o’clock at night. In fact I was 
brought up 
in a musical 
atmosphere. 
ehyi See mmTO: 
doubt, influ- 
enced my 
decision to 
be a musi- 
can when I 
left home at 
sixteen and 
found out 
that I wasn't 
intended for 
business. 

“Two max- 
ims which I 
adopted were 
given me by 
my mother. 
One was, 
Do your best 
and leave the 
rest, and the 
other was, 
Anything 
worth doing 
Ot au as 
worth doing 
well, and 
well with 
her, meant 
perfectly. 
With these 
in mind, I 
struggled to 
develop a 
musical tone, 
in my cornet 
playing. The 
idea that the 
louder you played the better cornet player 
you were had never appealed to me as ‘one 
that I should follow to get the best results. 
The feeling for tone quality no doubt came 
to me naturally, from hearing my father 
play the organ. 


Individualistic Teaching 

‘ssf N TEACHING, I have always 

studied the characteristics of my pu- 
pils since each individual needs different 
handling. However, many teachers of 
wind instruments neglect tone quality in 
their teaching, and in doing so omit the 
most important part of wind instrument 
instruction, namely that concerning wind 
control. That is ninety-five per cent of 
wind instrument playing, and is an art 
that very few understand. The perfect- 


HERBERT L, CLARKE 


ing of wind control does away with all 
physical exertion in playing. 

“There are three essentials in cornet 
playing: air, breath and wind. Air is at- 
mosphere; breath is respiration; wind is 
power. You need all of these essentials 
for wind 
C om tr ot 
Blowing in- 
to sami ine 
strument 
does not 
make the 
tone. By con- 
trolling the 
wind, you 
control and 
produce a 
musical tone. 
Singers have 
to do that.” 


Setting Up 
Drills 
ESIDES 

Mister 
Clarke’s nu- 
merous com- 
positions, he 
is the author 
of several 
books of 
studies for 
the cornet. 

From his 

“Setting up 

Drills for 

the! Cornet 

and Trum- 
pet,” the fol- 
lowing “Ex- 


is quoted. 

‘During 
my  profes- 
sional expe- 
rience of 
many years I have changed my method of 
playing the cornet and trumpet a number 
of times, always striving to produce the 
proper results in an easy manner by a com- 
mon sense method of playing, that is, by 
practicing not to tire or injure the lips 
but to strengthen their muscles a little 
more each day. A proper foundation may 
thus be built so that the regular work of 
a professional musician who plays in the 
afternoon or evening will not be impaired 
by too much morning practice. 

“To overcome the usual effort so many 
players resort to in their daily practice re- 
quires much mental training. Keep your 
mind on your work. Think each note as 
you play it. Do not consider that your 
practice is hard work, but imagine that 
you are taking part in the building of 


pert Advice” 


a substantial structure for the f 
“To become a really good player | 
cornet and trumpet, one must thor 
understand the most essential and vil 
ments pertaining to the playing of 
not only with correctness, but | 
ease and confidence necessary to 0} 
impeccable performance. There are 
vital points to master in doing 
of which must be studied separ 
order that all may function togethe 
urally and intuitively, after the — 
practice has been given to each poi 


Seven Points for Progress 


“cc HESE points or parts or el 
of correct playing are: 
One—The lips which vibrate to pi 
the tone and which must be compar 
the vocal cords of a singer who coul 
sing properly if these were callous. 
Two—The muscles of the lips ant 
which must be trained properly < 
curately for the different intervals if 
within the compass of the instrur 
Three—The tongue, which prod 
different articulations and attack a 
function with the muscles of the 
contracting and relaxing. 
Four—The left hand, which 
the instrument firmly, but keep 
easy and supple. 
Five—The fingers of the right 
each of which must be trained 
so as to have complete control ov 
in order to acquire perfect techn 
Six—The air which passes 
lips, causing them to vibrate. 
Seven—The wind-power, really | 
important factor of them all, 
which the knowledge is _ obtai 
how to control the tone for bo 
loud playing, also for low and 
and of how to obtain just 
amount of power necessary for e 
tone from low F sharp to high 
the staff. ’ 
“These seven points must be 
one at a time, by proper practi 
one can possibly expect to be a 
player. One reason why so maf 
fail in their work is that they 
attention to each of these points 
practice, trying to learn them 4 
time. It is impossible to keep t 
on seven things at once. Learn 1 
one at a time, then another, until 
perfected the entire seven, after 
playing will be correct and satis! 


The Perfect Machine 

‘¢ MIGHT compare this to a 
having seven parts each 
must be faultless before it wil 


(Continued on page 3 


\ Gired Forearms 


‘After practicing five-finger exer- 
jes, My forearm, about four inches 
Hem .the elbow, gets very, very 
‘ved. This is the case also when I 
jy something with a great deal of 
ger work, such as Hugo Rein- 
Impromptu in O sharp minor, 
, No. 3. When my arm thus 
es tired my fingers seem use- 
Please advise me; also sug- 
St what to study in order to ad- 
Sipce my technic—G. C. K. 


£5 evidently a question of insufficient 
fion in the upper arm, and especially 
wrist. Before beginning to prac- 
let your arms fall loosely by your 
and thrust your hands. down towards 
dor as far as they will go. Again 
them hang loosely, raise the fore- 
up slowly, with the hands dangling 


F 


‘the wrists, until the hands are just 
i; 


‘the keyboard. Then begin your fin- 
kkercises, focusing your mind contin- 


pabruptly and again go through the 
ng exercises. 
pps Complete School of Technic 
eep you busy! 


Stiff Hands 


have a boy pupil who is a begin- 
He holds his hands very stiff. 
ye worked hard to help him, but 
out success. Please tell me 
to do and suggest exercises for 
—Mrs. A. C. W. 


cises suggested in the preceding 
are equally good for this boy, 
sed wrists are the most helpful 
earm rotation is also to be 
him double up his right hand 
rers in the middle—as though 
ready for a fist fight—and, 
wrist high, place the finger 
ts 2, 3 and 4 over the notes: 


3 4 


sound these notes by swing- 
alternately to the right and 
enough weight on the keys 
down. Begin very slowly 
tally faster. Repeat with 
and then with the hands to- 
should help to make the 
their motions. 


Pressure Gouch 


: meant by the ‘pressure’ 
se suggest exercises to 
[Sal this mode of 


fees 
e or full-arm touch the 
fingers are firmly linked 
instant that a key is 
force on the key is 
the arm-weight plus (if 
downward action of the 


S a very perfect command of 
n, so that the descent of the 
ly regulated. The touch 
specially adapted to melody 
se every subtle distinction of 
to pp, is at the player’s com- 


ver, that the firm hand 
be used only in sounding 
d that they should be imme- 
axed as the tone is produced, so 


me 


THE TEACHERS’ 


that there is no useless pressure remaining 
on the keys. 

To acquire this touch, play slowly any 
five-finger exercise, sounding each key by 
a quick pressure, as though you were driv- 
ing a thumb-tack. As each key sounds, at 
first release all pressure, so that a staccato 
results. Again, play in the same way, but 
in relaxing leave just enough pressure on 
the key to keep it down until the next is 
sounded. The result is a legato. As illus- 
trations, play these exercises with all 
grades of tone, from loud to soft: 


Staccato 
press 
YEE relax,etc. 


4 relax 93 4 § 


2 Legato 
1 


=: 
Pylodern TyCusic 


A student in Havana who is able to play 
with facility music of advanced grade 
writes as follows: 


I should like to get acquainted 
with modern music, and would ap- 
preciate your suggestions in this re- 
gard. Please also recommend a book 
on technic and pedaling.—A. A. 


Among modern composers, we find (1) 
the evolutionists who, while trying many 
new ideas, yet base their works primarily 
on what has gone before; and (2) the 
radicals who seek entire originality, with 
many ear-splitting discords as a result. 

For compositions under the first class, I 
suggest the following: 

Rachmaninoff, Prelude in G minor, Op. 
23,.No. 33 

Niemann, The Garden of Orchids, Op. 
76. 

Respighi, Notturno in G flat. 

Ravel, Rigaudon. 

C. Scott, Jungle Tales. 

Griffes, The White Peacock. 

For radical compositions, try the fol- 
lowing : 

Malipiero, Barlumi (Gleams). 

Prokofiev, Visions fugitives. 

Schonberg, 6 Little Piano Pieces, Op. 
19. 

For technic, I suggest the eight books of 
Philipp’s New Gradus ad Parnassum 
which covers all kinds of technical prob- 
lems. 


Geaching Young (hildren 


A Round Table member sends this in- 
teresting account of her experiences with 
very young pupils. I call attention to her 
emphasis of ear-training: 


I notice that a number of mothers 
ask advice about starting their very 
young children in music, and think 
that my experience might help them. 

I had taught piano some years be- 
fore I was faced with the problem 
of starting my own children. Dur- 
ing my teaching one of my handi- 
eaps was to make children really 
hear what they were playing. So 
when my oldest daughter started at 
the age of three I was determined to 
see that she went slowly enough for 
her ear to comprehend everything 
she played. I started her in John 
Williams’ “Very First Piano Book.” 
I played a number; then she would 
play it. I tried this unusual method 
with some fear; but later when she 

. played from notes it didn’t interfere 
in the least. 

When she was four I put her in 
one of ‘my kindergarten classes, 
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where she marched and skipped to 
the piano, clapped the time and kept 
time on rhythmic instruments, 
worked with colored sticks to learn 
note-values and also studied notes 
from large charts that had movable 
notes. She is now six, and plays 
second grade music not remarkably, 
but with wonderful hearing ability. 

I now feel that I spent too much 
time teaching her to read notes, be- 
fore her mind was able to grasp 
them. So with my younger daugh- 
ters, now aged three and four, I 
shall delay this part longer. These 
two children at first couldn't play 
the melodies from hearing me play 
them. So I took a pencil and pointed 
to each key as it was time to strike 
it. Soon they could play any piece 
in the first two books without any 
help. Through the same procedure 
they now play simple numbers, using 
both clefs. They think practice is 
fun, and gladly leave their play for 
the piano. We do a lot of table 
technic, and spend one evening a 
week singing songs that are worth 
while. I am trying to develop a love 
for classical musie. I have known a 
lack of ability to appreciate the best 
music to retard decidedly a pupil’s 
progress. 

Another thing: I wonder if many 
piano teachers are haying difficulties 
in teaching classes after school and 
on Saturday. Will some other piano 
teachers write in how you manage 
this problem ?—Mrs. H. W. G. 


May we hear from some of our mem- 
bers as to this last question? 


Public Playing for Pupils 


I have been advised that pupils’ 
recitals are not well attended in this 
town. Please tell me what you 
think of my giving a public bridge 
party, charging five or ten cents ad- 
mission. and having my pupils then 
play selections. If you approve of 
the idea, please suggest a suitable 
program and details of its arrange- 
ment.—A. F. 


Almost any scheme that will give the 
pupils an opportunity of playing before 
others is worth considering. In the case 
of a bridge party, such as you suggest, I 
would have the pupils play before the 
bridge begins, rather than while it is in 
progress, since such a performance is of 
no value unless it is attentively listened 
to. Are you not too modest in your price 
for tickets? It seems to me that twenty- 
five cents is quite low enough, and might 
permit you to serve some light refresh- 
ments. 

Make your pupils’ program—by keep- 
ing it short, and by varying the numbers— 
alternating grave and gay, following a 
lyric piece, such as a Chopin Nocturne, 
by a running piece, like Mendelssohn’s 
Spinning Song. As a diversion an occa- 
sional song or violin piece might be in- 
troduced. 


An Appreciation 


Referring to one article in the 
Round Table of the November 
Erupe, “A Four-year-old Pupil,” I 
followed your suggestion in answer 
to L. B. R.’s question: I visited my 
five-year-old pupil every day for 
fifteen minutes. Now I wish that 
you could see her and hear her play 
every nursery rhyme in the book 
“Music Play for Every Day.” 

Previously, she would hear her 
brother play the rhymes, and then 
she would catch them by ear. Now, 
however, she is not allowed to hear 
anyone play them, but first calls off 
the notes as she plays. Then, on re- 
peating the piece, she sings the nurs- 
ery rhyme while playing the notes. 

Next month she is going to play 
her book of nursery rhymes and sing 
them at a benefit before about five 
hundred orphans, 

Many thanks for such a wonder- 
ful suggestion!—B. W. 
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is tried with such young pupils must be 
presented with sympathy and tact on the 
part of the teacher. That you are well 
provided with these qualities is shown by 
the successful results which you have at- 
tained. 


Self-Instruction 


A younG couple who are devoted to 
music have secured a piano and wish to 
know about self-instruction. The husband 
is a beginner, but the wife has advanced 
well within the second grade. She writes: 


My husband has from one to two 
hours every evening for study, and 
I have four periods of one-half hour 
each during the day. We want to 
go as far as our talent—if any— 
our late start and hard work will 
take us. We wish to start cor- 
rectly, to know how to sit at the 
piano, how to use the fingers, their 
position and the mode of striking 
the keys. Tell us, please, what is 
best for each of us.— Mrs. G. S. 


You need a carefully prepared piano 
course which will explain every step as it 
is taken. I advise you to procure the first 
book of Mathews’ “Standard Graded 
Course of Studies,” and to study with it 
Volume I of Mason’s “Touch and Tech- 
nic.” Even if the first of these books 
seems very elementary—especially for 
yourself—it will repay you both for care- 
ful study, and will furnish a reliable foun- 
dation for more advanced work. It will 
be no harm if, while working on these 
books, you continue to play more advanced 
music which is within your ability. After 
finishing the first book, you can go on 
with the Mathews’ course to advantage. 

With patience and perseverance your 
study together should be a means of both 
pleasure and profit and should grow stead- 
ily in interest with increased advancement. 


Stage Demeanor 


Please explain exactly what stage 
etiquette children should observe in 
recitals and contests or on what- 
ever occasion they appear in public. 
—D. Cc. R. 


A teacher’s important duty is to show 
his pupils how to conduct themselves at a 
public appearance. If you are to give a 
pupils’ recital, therefore, it is wise to have 
at least one or two rehearsals, when each 
child goes through his program preferably 
in the same place and with the use of the 
same piano as at the concert. 

Teach the child on entering to walk (not 
run) to the front of the stage and bow 
easily to the audience. In the case of a 
small girl, a curtsy is pleasant. Then let 
her take her seat at piano and delay for 
half a minute, to get the proper adjust- 
ment to the piano and the audience. Let 
her also take care that the stool is at the 
right height and that she sits exactly 
before Middle C. At the conclusion of her 
piece, let her rise, turning always toward 
the audience, walk again to the front of the 
stage and acknowledge the applause by 
another bow or curtsy. See that she stands 
still before bowing, since a bow en route is 
an awkward affair. She then makes her 
exit, again walking slowly. 

A hurried and ungraceful appearance 
makes both pupil and audience nervous, 


I am glad that you have found the sug- while a quiet and easy demeanor has the 
gestion of practical value. Whatever plan effect of putting them at their ease, 
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DEVOTION, by Cart WitHELM KERN 


Let the title sincerely influence your 
interpretation of this fascinating piece. 
Fix clearly in your mind the several melo- 
dic and rhythmic patterns Mr. Kern has 
so well preserved throughout the context, 
and you will find the piece particularly 
easy to merhorize. Time spent in search- 
ing out these melodic patterns is well in- 
vested. 

Be sure that the upper notes of the right 
hand carry the weight of the arm in the 
first theme, securing a consequently beau-~ 
tiful resonance of tone. The mood of the 
piece is certainly one of reflection, almost 
of meditation; but do not on that account 
allow the tempo to drag. One should cul- 
tivate an andante which preserves the 
feeling of motion. 

The second theme, beginning with the 
seventeenth measure, is in the relative 
minor of the first theme and is carried by 
the left hand. Let it be played with more 
animation, and observe that the twenty- 
first measure marks the beginning of the 
scherzando. Follow the playful mood of 
the composer at this point. Be sure to 
accent the dotted quarter notes played with 
the thumb of the right hand. The piece 
grows steadily in intensity until the climax 
is reached in measure 29, and is held in 
varying degree until measure 40, where 
the mood, by means of a diminuendo e 
ritardando, is that of the opening theme 
in retrospect. 

No difficulties of interpretation compli- 
cate this piece. Follow the pedaling and 
expression marks as indicated, and it will 
interpret itself delightfully. 


ENCHANTED HARP, by Caroitne H. 
CRAWFORD 

Here is a number with a two-fold mis- 
sion in life. Caroline Crawford has so 
cleverly “sugar-coated” an excellent arpeg- 
gio study that pupils, ordinarily averse to 
this very necessary branch of keyboard 
technic, may be lured thereby into in- 
terested practice. It is at the same time 
a fine means of triumphantly displaying 
the wares of those who have attained some 
proficiency in arpeggios. 

A word about arpeggio playing in gen- 
eral, and a few suggestions which should 
be of help to many who apparently meet 
in this musical configuration a desolate 
Waterloo. Arpezg*os, to produce a liquid 
effect, should be played with the fingers 
close to the keys, using as little finger ac- 
tion as possible. ‘Ihe motive power is ob- 
tained by using a rolling motion of the 
hand and forearm—the so-called “rotary 
principle.” If too much finger action is 
used the passages are apt to sound too 
“notey.” Use just enough, therefore, to 
preserve clear articulation. The same roll- 
ing motion should be used in the left hand. 
Best results are had in arpeggio playing 
by holding the wrists high and the fingers 
nearly straight. Think of the hand as a 
wheel, the fingers of which are the spokes, 
and you will find that a simple rolling 
forward and backward of the hand will 
perform this extended broken chord with 
ease. At your next opportunity observe 
any of the great concert artists playing 
arpeggios. You are pretty sure to get a 
practical demonstration of the practica- 
bility of playing arpeggios smoothly and 
with professional ease, in just this man- 
ner. ; 

Observe the melody which is clearly in- 
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A New Monthly Etude Feature of Great Importance 


By Dr. Joun THompson 


dicated. Since the melody line is carried 
throughout by the thumb of the right 
hand, the matter of “thematizing” will 
offer no difficulty. Use a shallow touch, 
so that the arpeggio truly suggests an en- 
chanted harp, and not, if one may be for- 


tenor, played by the left hand. The tempo 
brightens perceptibly, indicated in the text 
by piw mosso. Do not forget that a 
dreamy, introspective mood should domi- 
nate the player, and therefore the listener, 
in connection with this number. 


JOHN THOMPSON 


given the imputation, a roar like the tor- 
rents of Niagara Falls! 


DREAM DAYS, by Mitprep Yurtr 


If you have a prejudice against hum- 
ming a melody for days after you have 
played it, skip the page of this number of 
Tue Ertupe, which contains Mildred 
Yuill’s Dream Days. For this piece seems 
to be especially designed for “haunting” 
purposes. 

Sentiment is quite indispensable in in- 
terpreting a little number of this kind. 
It calls for emotion but not for hysteria, 
which is sometimes confused with emo- 
tion. Quite frequently in this type of piece 
the performer revels in a perfect orgy of 
exaggerated swells, rubatos, and diminu- 
endos, which may relieve the chills and 
fevers of one’s own soul but undeniably 
harries that of the innocent by-stander. 

Notice that the opening phrase is re- 
peated in measure 5, supplemented by bell- 
like notes an octave higher, played by 
crossing the left hand over the right. To 
produce the “bell” quality, strike the notes 
sharply but with a shallow touch. 

For contrast the second theme appears 
in the relative minor and is carried in the 


THE MOON ROCKET (March), 
by Watter RoLFE f 


Who does not love a march? The most 
sophisticated musician alive and_ the 
veriest. musical moron are amazingly 


alike in their appreciation of the stirring, 
primitive rhythms of a good march. It 
is a form that runs the gamut of many 
human emotions. There is the march of 
warriors, dauntless, eager for victory; the 
more sedate processional; the majestic 
funeral march, of gravity and solemnity. 
The consciousness of just what sort of 
march one is playing is necessary to good 
rendition. As in all dance forms, rhythm 
is paramount. Sharp accents and steady 
pace are adjuncts of the well-played 
march. 

Mr. Rolfe’s fantastic title, Moon Rocket, 
tells us that the march under considera- 
tion is fiery and should be played with 
verve and abahdon. The first four meas- 
ures set the stage for what follows. Play 
them with enthusiasm so as to prepare for 
their sequel. Take the repeated notes of 
the right-hand with a sharp, clipping wrist 
staccato. In the second theme emphasize 
the upper notes, which represent the wood- 
winds of the band; and do not overlook 


‘THE BY 


the importance of the trombones 
ically depicted in the left hand, 
basso marcato. Here is an excellen 
for boys! J 


MINUETTO, by Grusepre Vi 

This quaint little Minuet from ‘ 
letto” is well known in its ori 
and provides a novelty in this, 
arrangement for piano solo. It ha 
atmosphere of a seventeenth cent 
position and should be performed 
stately grace which characte 
minuet form. 

Be careful to observe the ty 
phrases (in eight notes) which 
throughout the composition. To 7 
the proper tonal inflection, the — 
of each phrase should be play: 
rolling inward and upward n 
though one were gently breathing. 

As in all dance movements, rhy 
of first importance. Play thi 
minuet with a rather light, thin 
suggest the harpsichord for 
many minuets were written in thé 
days. 


DAWN DANCE, by Paut Bu 


Dawn Dance is a charming 
with graceful rhythms and tunefu 
It should be played in a spark 
ner, with care-free abandon, 
with an observance of the rhyth 
cision of the dance. Make shar 
between /egato and staccato, a 
the expression marks closely, 
values. ; 

In the first two measures of ft 
be sure to play the chords appear 
second beat with an up-arm stro! 
not only gives the proper tonal in 
to the staccato chord itself, b 
prepares the listener, as well as 
of the performer, for the fol 
cented and sustained chord, 
course played with a down-arm 

Note that a quicker tempo 
for the Trio. 


é 


BAGATELLE, by Bretu 


The word Bagatelle literally 
trifle.” Beethoven was probab 
composer to use it as a musical 

This Bagatelle finds Beetho 
whimsical mood and is most eff 
proper observance is given te 
pected accents and the sudd 
from legato to staccato. The 1 
first measure should be thrown 
beginning piano on the first 
plying a sudden sforsando on 
beat and forte on the last b at. 
followed immediately by a quiet 
sustained legato in the second 
which is again contrasted by 
brittle staccato chords beginning 
third measure. The rhythmical p 
the opening phrase is rep 
out the entire first theme, 
be played without the use of 

The second theme—Trio— 
suddenly into the relative mino 
hand carrying the melody in~ 
style (long but detached)—wt 
hand accompanies in rolling broke 

In the third measure of th 
theme we find it necessary t0 | 
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ENCHANTED HARP 


A really delightful and facile study with that kind of an educational] appeal which Jeads the pupil to do a great deal] of excejlent arpeggio 


by keeping him fascinated with his keyboard progress. Grade 4. 
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Or sand he’ll be throwing 
In your eyes to-night. 


The sandman is coming 
So shut your eyes tight, 
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Just as it drops from the tree. 


And oh, what-fun ’twill be 
To see one find a big brown nut 


Some day I shall slip up so quietly, 


SQUIRRELS 
Because, as I play about, 
I find many pieces of hickory nuts 
All cracked and nibbled out. 


I know there are squirrels in Grandma’s yard 
And Grandma says that she sees them 


Back to their hiding place. 


Over the dry leaves race, 
Pick up a big nut, and then run away 
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With laughter gay and joyous song; 


O’er the ice we swiftly glide, 
In fancy figures take great pride. 


Hand in hand we join the throng 
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EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES 


on the Voice, Organ, Violin and Orchestra Music in The Etude 
a ROB sou howe: 


Thou Art My God, by J. E. Roberts 
VOCAL 

Mr. Roberts, who has written a number 
of successful vocal compositions, has here 
furnished the type of sacred song which 
is finding great favor among church 
soloists. 

The opening Quasi recitative furnishes 
the singer with splendid opportunity for 
real dramatic expression, and thus pre- 
pares the way for the lovely Andante 
Lento which follows. Let this latter part 
be sung as a lyric contrast to the opening 
declamation. 

The concluding section of this interest- 
ing song is a virile pean of rejoicing, 
which offers a most satisfying close in the 
form of a well-developed climax. 


Sky Dreams, by Ellen Gordon Cameron 
VOCAL 

“Sky Dreams” is just the type of love 
song which is likely to become very popu- 
lar with lyric sopranos or tenors. The range, 
from F to high A-flat, affords the singer 
the use of the best part of his or her 
vocal equipment, and the optional high 
B-flat, near the close of the song, will 
prove most effective for the one who has 
developed this part of the voice. 

The poem is from “Rhymes and Lines,” 
also by Miss Cameron; and thus we have 
in this song that fortunate, if rather un- 
usual, combination of author and com- 
poser in one and the same person. 

The phrasing of the vocal line takes 
care of itself rather easily in this com- 
position, and the breath marks given in 
the latter part afford the singer sufficient 
opportunity to develop an effective climax. 

The delightful harmonic surprises 
throughout this piece well portray the 
imagery of the poetic expression; and this, 
coupled with the lyric flow of the melody, 
should give “Sky Dreams” a spontaneous 
appeal. 


In the Garden, by R. O. Suter 
VIOLIN 

Here is a melodious and grateful piece 
for young violinists who have studied the 
first position. It is truly “violinistic,” that 
is, it fits the technic of-the violin both 
as to fingering and bowing. Note that 
there is no drawing back of the first finger 
for F natural on the E string, nor for 
flats on the other strings. 

In the first section, the bowing follows 
a simplified plan of one bow to each meas- 
ure; where the measure contains quarter- 
notes slurred in one bow, each grouping 


may be played on a _ single string, 
through the use of the fourth finger. Do 


not neglect to use the fourth finger as in- 
dicated, as this makes for smoother bow- 
ing. 

The second part offers a pleasing con- 
trast to the first theme and lies entirely 
on the upper two strings without intro- 
ducing difficult crossings of strings. 


Theme, by P. I. Tchaikovsky 


ORGAN 
Organists will be familiar with this 
lovely “Theme” from Tchaikovsky’s 


“Fifth Symphony,” and in this excellent 
arrangement it is made available as a piece 
of medium difficulty. 

The indicated registration is merely sug- 
gestive, and each organist should try out 
various combinations until a satisfactory 
effect is obtained from the individual in- 
strument in use. In the opening theme, 
the swell organ should predominate over 


the soft choir stops. Where the counter- 
themes enter on the great organ, the ef- 
fect should be as a duet, and the regis- 
tration of the great organ should be suf- 
ficiently strong to stand out well against 
the swell organ. Reducing the great organ 
after the fortissimo passage will require 
careful handling on the part of the 
organist. 


Rose Petals, by Paul Lawson 
ORCHESTRA 

This little Romance for children’s or- 
chestra is arranged from a delightful and 
very popular piano piece by Paul Lawson. 

The piano part is so easy that any stu- 
dent who has finished the first grade in 
music can learn it with little practice. 
The violin part is entirely in the first posi- 
tion and presents no difficulties. Be sure 
to use your fourth finger where it is 
marked, as this not only will make the 
bowing easier but will also help to 
strengthen and develop this weak member. 

The trombone part can be played by 
anyone who knows the scale of this in- 
strument, and even the eighth notes are 
easy, since they are in neighboring posi- 
tions. This part may also be played by 
the cello student for whom it lies in the 
first position. The B-flat clarinets and 
trumpets will find a nice little duet in this 
arrangement, which would sound very 
pretty with just these two instruments and 
piano. E-flat saxophone players will en- 
joy the way their part brings in the 
melody from time to time, and there are 
parts for the E-flat altos so easy that 
each of the two parts thas. only three or 
four different notes to play. 

It is really a great deal of fun for sev- 
eral to play this little piece together. Ask 
brother to try the trumpet part; let Daddy 
get down his violin; invite the boy next 
door to bring over his trombone; and see 
for yourself what fun it is! 


Gavotte Rustique, by N. Louise Wright 
PIANO, FOUR HANDS 

Everyone will enjoy the sparkling grace 
of this Gavotte by Miss N. Louise Wright, 
who has written so many popular pieces 
for piano students. 

In the primo part, the phrasing must 
be done with careful regard for sharp 
contrasts between the legato and staccato 
passages. This problem is herein simpli- 
fied a great deal, since both hands have 
identical phrases. 

In the second section of the piece, the 
secondo part has an interesting passage 
which occurs first Jegato, then again 
staccato. The dynamics of this composi- 
tion should be carefully observed. The 
first section is introduced mezso-forte and 
works up to a fortissimo within the sec- 
tion. The second part is piano and shades 
off to a pianissimo at the close. The third 
part, at A, should be played forte through- 
out, the crescendos and decrescendos being 
observed. 


The Sandman, by Ora Hart Weddle 
PIANO, FOUR HANDS 

Here is the story of the old sandman 
who comes each night to put little boys 
and girls to sleep. 

This is one of the easiest duets that 
has appeared in Tue Etupe for a long 
time. Even the secondo is easy and can 
be played by a first grade student. You 
will find none of those hard chords which 
often make this bass part so difficult for 
the small hand. 
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for 6% days of 
Glorious Adventure 


in the 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 


ANFF, LAKE LOUISE, Lake 
Wapta, Yoho Valley and 
Emerald Lake—in this epochal tour 
of 124 auto miles. You motor along a 
stupendous, top-of-the-world sky-line, 
visiting thrilling Johnston Canyon, 
Moraine Lake, Valley of the Ten Peaks, 
Kicking Horse Pass, the Great Divide. 
You dance to enchanting orchestras— 
you climb, ride Alpine trails—lux- 
uriate at romantic hotels, chateaux 
and chalet-bungalow camps—with two 
whole days at Lake Louise. All this on 
a mere sixty dollars. If that isn’t some- 
thing to get excited about, we give up! 
It is all described and pictured in 
614 Glorious Days in the Canadian 
Rockies.” No matter what you had 
thought of doing this summer— 
don’t, until you’ve seen that folder. 
New LOW Round Trip Summer 
Tourist Fares from all central points 
to Banff and Lake Louise—the Pacific 
Coast—Alaska. 


Canadian Pacifie Hotels 
Brewster Transport Co. (Gray Line) 


Ask your nearest travel agent for booklet and full details, 
Canadian Pacific offices in all large cities including — 


344 Madison Av. 71 E. Jackson Blv. 675 Market St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 
WINDSOR STATION, MONTREAL 
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Columbia Highway or Glacier National and Mt. Rainier;also 
Alaska. Returning: Banff—Lake Louise, Canadian Rockies. 
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HYSICAL ACTION is the ability 

to treat and control our bodies in 

a manner which will assist in brmg- 
ing about and providing a channel through 
which a vital and beautiful tone may be 
produced. Physical action, for the singer, 
includes many of the exercises generally 
used to maintain a fit condition of the 
body; but, of necessity, there are certain 
exercises which are vitally important and 
must have careful thought and attention 
in their application. 

First: The chest position of the singer 
must be high; and it must remain so at 
all times, without the feeling of tenseness, 
but with ease. It must be high, to give 
freedom, to afford room for full action 
of the lung tissues and to favor breath 
control. Other than a necessity for sing- 
ing, this position is the greatest of benefits 
for health building and physical develop- 
ment. 

It must be understood that the artistic 
singer is in a position for real service in 
the delivery of a message; and, to convey 
a feeling of depression, by the lack of 
poise and buoyancy in the physical ap- 
pearance, is not being the artist. A simple 
example of just how one should carry the 
body (while singing) is found in the poise 
and balance of the soldier at “Attention.” 


Finding “Position” : 

ND, NOW, an exercise which wil 
assist one to find this position easily. 
Stand firmly on both feet, they being from 
six to ten inches apart and the arms hang- 
ing at the side, relaxed from the shoulder. 
Now lift the hands and arms high above 
the head; and, while in this position, take 
particular notice of the natural highness 
of the chest. Slowly lower the hands and 
arms to the side; but keep the chest at the 


HE OPENING of the mouth really 

means a lowering of the jaw; and 

as it drops the tone automatically 
shoots forward. The jaw works on a sort 
of hinge, and it must be taught to move 
quickly, if there is to be the proper re- 
lease of tone. And all of this is entirely 
necessary if there is to be a clear and 
neat enunciation of the words. 

Now, for good enunciation it will be 
necessary that the tongue shall have been 
taught to keep stretched well forward. 
Then, too, the vocalist must be very care- 
ful in singing a group of words. The tip 
of the tongue must not be allowed to 
leave its position at the teeth until the 
full value of the note has been reached, 
and then the consonant must be very 
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same high position as when the hands were 
above the head. Do the exercise slowly, 
ten times, with the mind centered on the 
highness of the chest; and very soon you 
will be relaxed in the retaining of the 
proper high chest position. 

With this splendid physical poise well 
fixed in the consciousness, it will be noted 
that not only the chest is high but that 
the shoulders are well back and the head 
up. You are now beginning toe, see how 
the control of the breath must be the very 
vital necessity in the production of beau- 
tiful tone and in all artistic singing. 
Which brings us to the question of breath 
control. 


The Diaphragm 

HE FIRST STEP having been mas- 
tered, that of poise and _ balance, 
there will be felt a buoyancy of body 
which in itself will bring a sensation of 
lightness, a spirit of joy. Physically, 
this is but a result of “letting loose” of a 
certain tenseness from within; and_ this 
feeling of release is so thorough that, in 
the simple act of just breathing may be 
noticed the action of the one muscle of the 
body used more than any other, and the 
one most vital to the singer, the diaphragm. 
How simple, how natural and how ac- 
cording to our everyday living would it be 
just to use this feeling of buoyancy and 
to breath, at first easily and quietly, then 
quite rapidly, “in” and “out,” regularly and 
evenly. Then, quite unconsciously, one 
finds oneself smiling; the mouth will 
be comfortably open; the breath will be 
passing in and out over a relaxed tongue; 
the throat channel will be open, and every 
act of the breath will be controlled by the 
singing muscle, the diaphragm. The exer- 
cise for mastering this—one of the most 


‘the body. 


simple and one covering all the necessities 
for tone attack and tone production—fol- 


lows. Through the physical poise position ° 


and the mental attitude of buoyancy, drop 
the chin to a comfortable and relaxed posi- 
tion; and, while maintaining this condi- 
tion, breath (as though panting lightly) 
from the diaphragm. In doing this exer- 
cise, One must be very careful not to draw 
in the breath too heavily, else a dryness 
of throat will result. But the simple re- 
action of the joyous thought will suffice, 
with a light panting of the breath. 


Singing is “Mental” 

T MUST BE born in mind that the 

artist sings mentally and that the 
thought of the text reacts constantly upon 
If, therefore, you are thinking 
a joyous thought, the throat will auto- 
matically dilate, the palate and tongue will 
take their respective relaxed positions, the 
throat channel will have a feeling of 
openness, and the way will be well pre- 
pared for the diaphragm to take complete 
care and control of the breath action in a 
manner that will be quite sufficient to cover 
all demands for proper interpretation of 
the text, whether the phrase be long with 
much flexibility or firm with legato and 
stateliness. 

Up to this point there has not been pro- 
duced a sound or tone, but the mental and 
physical conditions have been established; 
and, after days and days of careful 
thought and practice have been devoted to 
this end, it will be noticed that, through 
the channel condition obtained by the 
above exercise, it will be very easy to 
allow the vocal cords or bands to act. As 
the breath is exhaled, the vocal sound is 
produced, just as in the last exercise of 
“lightly panting”: in, breath; owt, tone. 

‘ti 


Enunciation 
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quickly formed. By this method the 
tongue will not wobble about in the 
mouth. 

The Link 


GUE SYSTEM of syllabification may 
be blamed for much of bad enuncia- 
tion in singing. So many of our syllables 
end with consonant sounds. Which is a 
great hindrance both to distinct enuncia- 
tion and to a good stream of legato tones. 

The French have very largely eliminated 
this weakness in their language, by the 
employment of the liason (or link) ; that 
is, when, orthographically, one syllable 
would close with a consonant and the 
following syllable begin with a vowel, the 
consonant is carried over and linked to 
the vowel of the following syllable. And 


this is done not alone in singing but even 
in their daily speech. 

We shall notice a few examples. 
Keep-eth should be sung kee-peth 
Slum-ber should be sung slu-mber 
Neith-er should be sung nei-ther 
En-dur-eth should be sung en-du-reth 
Dream-ing should be sung drea-ming 
Pal-est should be sung pa-lest 

All of these words occur frequently in 

our best songs; and they furnish but a 
few of the many instances in which the 
singer may facilitate clear enunciation by 
this linking of the consonant to the be- 
ginning of the tone and syllable which 
follow. It is by this meticulous enuncia- 
tion that the educated Frenchman makes 
his speech so beautiful, He speaks with 


Do not take a tone from thi 
ment to indicate a pitch for thi 
but simply and easily say th 
“ha.” Pant in and out from 
phragm, saying the “ha” instea¢ 
breath out. The exercise is, “ 
breath in, and ha out.” Aliow 1 
of the “ha” to be at any easy p 
vocal range, as you are now in 
of obtaining an easy and natu 
or start of vocal action through 
channel. 

This simple exercise is the 
of vocal production. To be sure } 
have to think, and to keep thinki 
by doing this over and over fc 
though of short periods—a vi 
sense of tone will be noticed. 
cate where this vibration is, an 
or not there is an association — 
or relaxed condition. If this is do 
erly the sense of vibration will be | 
in the region of the “mask,” 
roof of the mouth. 

Some may feel this sense of tot 
just in front of the ears, on t 
bone. There is no special plac 
at which you must try to put, 
voice teacher tries to tell you, 
the tone;” for—remember th 
there is freedom of produc! 
the proper physical poise of - 
a mental balance, the voice f 
proper place, uninterrupted 
muscular action; and it will 
will have a vitality and a quality 
ness and delight that, when 
the proper spiritual feeling 
tation of the text, will pen 
heart of the listener, because — 
naturally and sympathetically 1 
attuned to the heart of nature. — 


the very greatest of clearnes 

By putting these ideas into 
the singer will be less apt to 
tongue from its vowel po 
with its tip against the t 
the tongue from this po 
time of the note has 
clear enunciation. 


The Root of 
INGERS WHO 


their words clearly must 
tongue. This member 
“tip to tip” position 
enunciation, - 
If a forward tone 


there will be some ¢ 


ie 
Yiplmay tremble, the tongue may double 
oh d discouragement may creep in. But 
és time to get the vocal apparatus 
k in such a way as to produce this 
vibrant tone. When it once is 
, this will be known by the “feel” 
its easy production. There will be an 
hy free sensation in the throat. It is 
se of having every tone to “hit the 
Kk’; and that mark is the high, for- 
d position at the front gums of the 
er teeth. 


. 


The Release 


'S THE SINGER mounts the scale 
i. there must be a corresponding re- 
leing of the tone; and this is done by 


fasing the jaw (opening the mouth 
ivler ) so that the throat muscles auto- 
mfically release the tone and the singer 
fila sense of the throat being very open. 
Pianissimo singiig and. scale work are 
@tior beginners. They must learn the 
Ajamentals first, just as the pianist 
t learn careful fingering if he is to 
tire smoothness of technic. Every 
G@isonant contains a vowel sound. Notice 
#§ carefully. Spell each one out and see 
fs) for yourself, thus: Bee, cee, dee, eff, 
and so on. 


f 

K Rib Breathing 

ARENTS SHOULD be very careful 
* that growing children do not breathe 
ugh the mouth, as this brings on ear 
d nose trouble. A right thinking voice 
Meher would direct the child’s breathing. 
) acquire correct habits, about five let- 
i of the alphabet should be recited or 
ng on one tone; then the mouth should 
"closed while a deep rib breath is taken 
ywly. This should be continued through- 
it the alphabet, in small groups with a 
eath after each of these. Only the lips, 
and tongue must have any part in 
_ enunciation of the letters. Which 
that there must be much slow prac- 
before a mirror. Asthma and throat 
have yielded to this rib breathing. 
ied and careless talking often pro- 
i woeful lack of clearness in the 
jon of vowel sounds. Observe that 
rch Trinity becomes Trinuty and 
omes civul, and that there are 


t beautiful but extremely diffi- 
| Know that My Redeemer Liveth 
del’s “Messiah.” 


know that 


Radio 


oadeasting requires voices of the 


careful breath control, the 
hich float on the breath. Harsh, 
‘throaty tones, the sort so com- 
s used under the so called 
ster” system, are especially 
for broadcasting, in that such 
roduce what is known as 
blasts” (uneven and abrupt 
' conditions caused by overload- 
ophone with heavy and close 
These results are unavoidable, 
each register there is a dif- 
character, each of which 
e a different distance between 
-and the microphone for its 
nission and amplification. 
®, a crooner must sing ex- 
y and directly against the 
and, mechanically amplified, 
fesceived as a round, smooth, 


dee - mer li - veth. 

In this example the syllables have been 
divided, not as the rules of orthography 
would dictate, but as they should sound 
for clear enunciation and for a proper 
legato of the phrase. 

The “I” should be sung with emphasis, 
giving the idea of complete finality on “I 
know.” In singing the word “know,” the 
consonantal diphthong, “kn,” must be got 
out of the way very quickly, and the 
“o” must come with precision. Then 
there must be a low, inaudible breath 
(remembering that breathing is in the 
ribs and that they can expand only 
laterally). The “a” of “that” must be 
carried over the two notes with no move- 
ment of the tongue and with the word 
sung rather lightly. The same is to some 
extent true of “my Redeemer”; but with 
the second syllable there must begin a 
slight crescendo; and “liveth” will be 
quite forte, 

By this method, the singer will come 
out with an abundance of breath, and will 
finish what is generally considered a long 
and trying phrase, with full voice and a 
proper emphasis for its full meaning. The 
dividing of the words as marked will 
enable the student to get the real idea 
of the non-vowel or consonant interfer- 
ence. The remainder of the air may now 
be studied with careful attention to the 
dividing of the words so that the full 
value of the notes may be sung. 


The Crisp Consonant 

T MUST BE always borne in mind 

that the enunciation of consonants 
must be very quickly done. Now a song 
of spring, of flowers, of birds, or of 
mother, may be undertaken. First the 
words must be most carefully studied in 
order that the meaning may he accurately 
grasped; and then the song is ready to be 
sung with the proper spirit of joy or sad- 


ness. Is it a song of the violet or the 
wren? What can be more dainty? Then 
let it be sung accordingly. 

Songs are much more definitely sung 
when the words are first studied sep- 
arately from the music. To copy the 
words will help to memorize them; and, 


when this is done before there is an at- 
tempt at singing, a much more vivid 
meaning will be realized. 

Then, through all this, it must be con- 
stantly born in mind that the controlled 
tongue, lips and breath are of eminent 
importance; for it is through these that 
much of the singer’s success is won. 


Voices 


By Witpur A. SKILES 


resonant and unrestricted one. This 


method of singing is not at all advocated 


for legitimate singers. Its requisitions are 
directly and rapidly injurious to the vocal 
cartilages of the larynx. Head tones re- 
quire about four to five feet of distance 
between the singer and the microphone; 
and, hence, we can clearly conceive just 
why a voice of many tone characteristics 
is not: adaptable to radio requirements. 
The old axiom, “do one thing at a time 
and it will be done correctly,” peculiarly 
applies to this situation, in that, if the 
singer would employ “tone on the breath,” 
he would have a balanced sum of all quali- 
ties of his voice in each tone. 

Of course, each tone must be artistically 
modulated to comply with the requirements 
of the composition and the microphone’s 
distance from the performer. The dis- 
tance will be arranged by station officials 
to suit the particular voice. 


} 
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LAND O’ MAGIC 


Tumultuous in its mountains, peace- 
fulinitsvalleys;summerinits bloom- 


ing flowers, winter in its 


snow- 


capped peaks; quaint in its folk 


and customs, modern in its hotel 
and travel facilities, Switzerland is 
a land of contrasts that astound, 
amaze, fascinate and spellbind. 


By all means, visit 
Switzerland and let 
the Swiss Railways 
system be your magic 
carpet! Safely, swiftly, 
cleanly and comfortably 
these electrified lines 


ASK FOR 


Two-Color 
Title 
Pages 


Ask your dealer or write us for a 
free catalog listing 510 compositions 


BELWIN, Inc., 43 W. 23rd St., 


MERIT PINS—CLASS PINS 


thers from 50c¢ up 
Send for Catalog 


Chicago, Ill. 


DISTANCE 


PARIS) = 
LONDON 
BERLIN - 
MUNICH 
VIENNA 
GENOA 
ROME 
NAPLES 


js 


New York, N. Y. 


RINGS AND MEDALS 


Like pare ead filled, 75¢; gold, $1.25 


CHAS. A. WINSHIP & CO. 
713 M159 N. State St. 


THE ETUDE 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 
you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 
Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send 
1712 Chestnut Street 


fee 


The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


will carry you to every point of 
interest in this Land o’ Magic. 
And the cost is surprisingly small 
... Just do it scientifically... 
always follow a comprehensive 
itinerary* and purchase the right 
ticket. For free expert advice and 
suggestions write for Booklet E, 

Swiss Federal Railroads, 


FROM 47 5 Fifth Ave., New York, 


7 hours 
14 hours 
17 hours 
5 hours 
- 12 hours 
- 5% hours 
- 13 hours 
- 17 hours 


*Sample itinerary: Lausanne- 
Ouchy, Berne, Thun, Montreux and 
Villars onthe Simplon line, Zermatt- 
Gornergrat,and Furka-Oberalp, via 
the Loetschberg to Interlaken in the 
Bernese Oberland, Jungfraujoch, 
thence Lucerne — Zurich —to 
Lugano. 


THE PUBLI- 
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Revised by Vincent Jones 
APPLIED HARMONY 
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TONE THINKING and 
EAR TESTING $2.00 
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THE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


Edited for May by 
EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department “An Organist’s Etude” complete in itself 


Broddcasting an Organ Recital 


For years B had been doing work in 
theater, church, and concert, and, when 
an opportunity occurred, it was with 
some assurance that he accepted a con- 
tract with Station (one having 
a national hook-up) for a series of re- 
citals. His set-up was made right and 
timed to last exactly thirty minutes, and, 
about ten minutes before starting to play, 
he asked for a test. This was given, and 
he was told it was “O. K.” He also asked 
the engineer, over the wire, if the change 
of registration was effective and if it 
had come out distinctly. Again he got 
his approval, and felt that he was in a 
position to deliver what was expected. 

It was his first recital. His organ was 
a large three-manual of latest type; the 
microphones were placed to best ad- 
vantage, and this was the beginning of 
a set of sponsored organ concerts for the 
company. So one may imagine that his 
anxiety was keen that it should go off 
well. 

Later he found that fully one-half of 
the numbers were not of the right kind 
to carry with pleasing effect. One of the 
first things to do is to avoid heavy pedal- 
This is absolute! Listeners to organ 
music should hardly ever hear the pedals. 
All they should hear is melody and 
harmony, with almost inaudible bass. 

The soloist must use pedals, of course, 
but merely coupled to the manuals with 
no 16-ft. stops. This seems like bad ad- 


ing. 


HORDS that “skip” require a little 

rearrangement. 

In And the Glory of the Lord from 
the “Messiah,” the piano score 


Some Sure Tips to Organists 


By Harry Patterson Hopkins 


vice but in reality is complying with the 
peculiar law of radio conditions. 

Through downright experience this 
organist collected certain invaluable in- 
formation. 

The melody itself must come out clear 
and well defined and should be half as 
loud again as the harmony. 

As some companies place their “mikes” 
in front of the organ chambers, one must 
refrain from such embellishments like 
sforzando (which always have a boom- 
ing effect) and avoid extremely high 
melody notes like: 


which are either lost entirely or sound 
pipy. These are essential rules and must 
be strictly taken into consideration. 

A piece like Thome’s Simple Confes- 
sion is an excellent number as an illus- 
tration. The melody in the left hand must 
be played completely and unbrokenly upon 
one manual and the accompanying chords 
follow it upon another manual. With 
hardly any bass to obtrude and the op- 
portunity to make several nice changes 
of color in registration it becomes a pleas- 
ing offering, especially as the whole thing 
lies in the middle register. In Tyauwmerei 
the melody should be of a full, round, 


flute-tone, played forte, with a mezzo- 
forte background of mixed strings as ac- 


numbers 


companiment. Either of these 
would be excellent as an 
tary’ when a church 
broadcast. 

If using something secular, any popular 
love ballad of the day may be treated in 
the same manner. : 

A grand march sounds well and should 
be played full organ, with shades wide 
open. It will then be sure to have the 
desired effect of sublimity. 

The registration of pieces in general 
must be broad—not one or two stops, but 
many. For instance, a reed melody, suit- 
able in a piece like Only a Rose, must 
not be oboe alone; it must be oboe, sa- 
licional, dulciana, 4-ft.  violina, and 
quintadena with open shades. Then the 
effect over radio will be of a clear pene- 
trating reedy-oboe color. A group of 
measures, say, sixteen, may be played 
all reeds and strings, and then delightfully 
changed to pure round flute tones (or 
8-ft. diapasons). Such contrasts, used 
sparingly, will set one’s playing off to 
splendid advantage. 

Chimes though beautiful in sound, must 
never be used alone. Always there must 
be a soft background of harmony behind 
them in simple chords, and the shades 
of the chamber in which they are lo- 
cated must be opened wide. 

We cannot find space to classify the 
kinds of pieces that are best suited to 
broadcasting. Those having simple, clear 
and direct melodies are always the best, 


volun- 
is being 


organ 
service 


he Piano and Organ in (Contrast 


By H. C. Hamitton 
Parr II 


melody, an accompanying harmony or 
counterpoint and a staccato 16-foot pedal. 

The organ transcriptions of Bach’s My 
Heart Ever Faithful, is a notable instance 
of these qualities combined. 


Ex.8 


Hx.4 


One delightful effect on the organ but 
absent from the piano is an outstanding 


is particularly fine. But how different 
with the organ! The following example, 
if the registration remains unchanged, is 
sadly lacking in either accent or mass- 
building of tone. Then, as less pipes are 
heard at the final unison, which should be 
the great culmination of the matter, the 
finish is’ ludicrously weak. 


Ex.10 


For a passage like the foregoing the 
registration is all-important. Additions 
of some sort should be made to in- 
crease the volume of each successive 
chord, and at the final unison a 16-foot 
Trombone may be added. A _ powerful 


and such works as possess com} 
rhythms or rapid technic are the 
to be avoided. But always variety 
be attained even at the cost of of 
repetitious portions in some of the 
serious pieces. j 

One should be careful never to 
a melody too often. For examp 
rendering a well-known piece, om 
introduction entirely, and repeat on 
chorus. It will be very acceptable, 
in this manner. A more serious 
should often be abridged. 

Presenting a recital program 
a theme to be played softly w 
announcer is telling about the mu 
giving the title of the piece about 
played. At this time Merry Widow 
or Sweet Mystery of Life, for s 
music, and Liszt’s Dream of Love f 
ligious music are given as themes | 
to everybody and easily recognized 

When accompanying a choir, or 
solo, the voices take the lead, of ¢ 
and the accompaniment must be so 
down to one-half. 

In broadcasting there must be 
ups” nor mechanical noises. Neit! 
there be any silent spaces, as ever 
registers, whether for good or b 
for good, the praise and commen 
one receives is overwhelming, 
publicity is enormous. The orga 
that he has been well repaid for é 
ing in the fullest degree his music 
professional skill. f % 


(i 


reed such as this cannot be toler: 
long, and may be used only 

But for a final fff, and the 
forward of something kept in r 
has its place. There is also the eler 
surprise—something as a sort of “€ 
The ear always welcomes this. 

An increase .of depth, too, for th 
cluding bass note is generally 
possible. There being no lower F 
pedal-board than the one written, a 3 
stop might figure here also. * 

It is in brass band work that we 
unisons to the fullest advantage: a 
tone produced by every player conce 
may be overpowering in volume. B 
reason is not far to seek, when it i 
ized how powerful and far-rea 
all instruments of the brass ch 
their resources are displayed to 
A unison from the organ never 
ure up to a fine band, for its fullest 
bilities lie in other directions. 

In the playing of hymns, the | 
regarding repeated chords may 0! 


v2 


ETUDE 


into effect. But in the case of a 


mg martial tune, repeated chords 
be at times played as _ written— 
ast for some of the verses: 


le root position of all the harmonies 
mot been maintained; but the changes 


ot interfere with the voice parts. This 
- accompaniment, through some in- 
ons, introduces more of a “moving” 


ent, useful to keep singers from lag- 


ynins may be played in a variety of 
$ on the manuals alone, as a so- 
© or baritone solo, or by bring- 
out the tenor or alto prominently. 


The pedal may be used all or part way, and 
may be legato or staccato. The choice of 
stops offers a problem requiring a different 
solution with individual organs. A Melo- 
dia or Diapason, a little too assertive in its 
upper range, may be excellent in the lower 
register, like a baritone voice. This is 
also true of many reed stops. The manual 
16-foot and sub-couplers add depth, but if 
over-used give an unpleasant sense of 
weight. A 16-foot stop in conjunction 
with a 2-foot piccolo is very good at times: 
peculiar but rather fascinating. As a rule, 
great extremes of pitch should rarely be 
dwelt upon for long. The ear can receive 
and assimilate a medium range best, so 
long as reasonable contrasts are observed. 

Super-couplers with full organ are sel- 
dom necessary, perhaps once during a 
service or recital, if the utmost the organ 
can give is required. The soft 8-foot 
stops, possessing a sort of “neutral tint,” 
neither too flutey nor too nasal in reedy 
tone, may be enjoyed for a considerable 
time: they are “grateful” to the ear. 


(Continued in the next Etude) 


A SBifuricated Hymn Book 


€re is a photographic reproduction of 
oi the queerest hymn books in history. 
§ printed in THE Erupe through the 
mess of Dr. Randolph G. Adams, 
for of the magnificent William L. 
Ments Library of Americana at the 


144 HYMN 29-32. eae ae 


HYMN SO LM [*) 
Prayer for deliverance anrwered. 


tees 


(oy ead Heaiah xxv. R20. 
‘stamp’ thean dows. N thine own ways, O ee 


+ The tender patiece of my God; 
cee ace Bot x they ll ae thy ill hand" 
i ‘scourges 

» 4 tek sepa Be ae ee 

LIFT tay banner,” saith the Lord, mighty vole befor hi 
ems wieirheweats | AE ease ne 
, But threatening thunder (o us 

hi 
bow the 


* Whik beavealy: pe: id 
Surtees is ooh and shaly Wingy 
HYMN $1, Referned te the tet Paalm. 
SENS & OM. (1) 
Arne heaven. Isa. x1 °7—30. 
Ww" 4 * our mouritul thoughts 

Asivenes oe a somrat ocd ? 
Has resticss sin, and raging hell 
| ‘Strvek all our comforts dead? 


2 Have we forgot th’ Almighty Name 
‘That form'd the earth aod 

Andean snalbereaag arm. 
Grow weary, or decay ? 


of Michigan, who had this print 
jally for Tue Erupe. 

from a portion of Isaac Watts 
3 and Spiritual Songs” printed at 
New Hampshire, by J. J. Williams, 
visit to the Clements Library your 
attracted by this unusual book. 
two-thirds down the page the 


Gen Ways to Kill 


irregularly. 

to be an artist. 
achy—‘‘catty.” 

solo work, then “layout.” 
on the director constantly. 


* 


entire book is cut apart, only the binding 
remaining intact. The idea is that the 
upper part of the book may be turned to 
whatever words of a hymn are desired, 
and then the pages at the bottom may be 
turned so that the tune desired appears. 


. HYMN 39—41. 


BL 


eaten of evcrtasti My Nand all ee her euin'd walls, 
Omari tesen Satie + And build her broken fru 
He givyd Ure conquest to the weak, HYMN 4. LM. [(*) 
‘Ain! Ureals thear foes to hell ‘ihe busines cn bhoaedss ef ified 
’ reer shall fate and Rev. 7, 
See Fea Sod 


“ HAT banpy rcp, OF any me these. 
Bot we that wait ‘ipo the Lant IW “That all hele robes arc spotless + 
I Fool our strength inerease. 
5 The saints shalf mount on rate '. ee 
Anut taste the res 
i fr unweariod fect arr 


«i Whence tal tha lovi tro 
© At the pure realms of he 
2 From taut hs, 


ro" seas of | . 
Tut noblee blao! 
Flowing from Cutie 


TYMNS 3, SA, 35, 96, $7, S8—Referred (o 
Pealrss \S1, 13}, 67, 73, 00 and 
HYMN 59. C. M. s) 
Gal etender nder care ef his chireh, 
ali 


‘ alix, 
IN shal a py my invari oe ai, 


Ateigh Taapires Sy besre 
got ines my tOngUE, 


Nasi sais Zion bill, <= 
Some merey sirops has thrown ; 5 The Lamb thas le 
Anil elem cabs wwe bound his lovee halla) around his 
‘To shower salvation down. they f 


3. Why do we thea cour fears, Andro soma 
complains? 6 Tuas shall dice mighty bine 
* shee God, asd chal his grace Through the vast roued of 
Grow weary of his inte? ‘Anil the soit hand of sore 
4. Can akind woman cer forget 
‘he infant a her wou 
Anal "en eee seen thoughts, 
Her suckling have wo rosea, 
5 4 Yetasith the Lond, should nat =a) SK “ 
Awl mothers monsters: 
* Ziou si} sla ypoa the 
* Of everkuting love. 
6 6 Disp on the palmsottonh ms band 
Dag on the palmseftoth my bands 


Meats afl dicir wound by 
UYMN 4. G.M. (*) 


2 From corr a oy 
x Gery wheels they rod} 


In the olden days, as now, it was cus- 
tomary to signify long meter, “L. M.” 
or short meter “S. M.” as in this reproduc- 
tion, and, as the number of tunes was 
limited, many hymns were sung to the 
same music. This double back acting book 
is surely an indication of Yankee ingenuity 
at its best. 


a Volunteer (Choir 


T. Otto McPHERSON 


6—Bring idiosyncrasies. 

7—Be jealous. 

8—Knock. 

9—Be a pessimist. 

10—Insist on having your way. 


ake good.”—Wi.i1aM C. Cart, 


i ‘The surest way of progress in organ composition is to encourage the 
composer by playing his works. 


Give the American a chance and he 
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Tones are produced on steel plates, accurately tuned to 4-40 pitch, 
greatly increasing the interest in lessons among young pupils. Small 
and compact in size, classes can readily be formed in small rooms and 
pianos can be carried from room to room by the leather handle. 


Length, 30% In.; depth, 18% In.; total height with detachable legs, 
8234 In.; weight, 26 Ibs. 


Write for prices and complete details to 
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New -- PIPE ORGANS -- Used 


Builders of pipe organs for church ‘and studio. Ef- 
ficient, up-to-date used instruments on hand at all 
times, priced very reasonably. We also rebuild and 
modernize tracker and tubular organs, additions of 
stops, couplers and chimes installed. Yearly care 
of organs. We solicit inquiries. 


Delosh Brothers -- Organ Experts 
3508 105th Street Corona, L. |., N. ¥. City 


[ AUSTIN ORGANS | 


Send for Folder 
A QUALITY 
PIPE O R GAN 


SMALL DIMENSIONS 
A New Model at Very 


Reasonable Cost 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
[wite Us” 


VERMOND KNAUSS 
ORGAN and CHOIR SCHOOL 


Modern professional courses in all branches of Organ 
Playing, Harmony, Composition, Choir Directing. 
Summer School. Enrollment any time. Catalog. 


210-E. NORTH SEVENTH STREET 
ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, an 
where you can instantly 


find it. 
Send for list of 
most popular styles 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
40-46 Lawrence St. - 
Flushing, New York 


SAY “CENTURY” and get the best 
Certified Music. It’s 15¢ (20c in Can- 
ada). Most teachers use it. Parents ap- 
preciate the saving and the pupil gets 
the best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
lections at your dealers, or write us. 


¢ 
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Century Music Publishing Co. 
254 West 40th Street 


Answering Etude Adver- : 
New York City 


tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 
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Choirmaster's Guide 


FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1932 


(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


MORNING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Hour of Devotion 
Piano: Devotion 
BENEDICTUS 
Benedictus es, Domine 
ANTHEMS 
(a) I waited for the Lord. 
(b) Praise Thou the Lord. Mendelssohn 
OFFERTORY 
Heaven is My Home.........<+ Speaks 
(Tenor Solo) 
POSTLUDE 


Organ: Postlude 
Piano: Scherzino 


Rathbun 
Moter 


. Mendelssohn 


PRELUDE 


Two Angels. Blumenthal-Whiting 
Andante Celebre ....Beethoven 


Organ: 
Piano: 


ANTHEMS 


(a) The Heavens are Telling 
Beethoven 
Lord. Stults 


(b) I Love Thy Kingdom, 
OFFERTORY 


Rocks of Ages. ../.7. ier etoile Dibble 
(Duet) 


POSTLUDE 


Festive March in A....... Erb 
Romance Rubinstein 


Organ: 
Piano: 


PRELUDE 


Andante pee 


Organ: 
i Prize Song...... Wagner-Bendel 


Piano: 


ANTHEMS 


(a) God is a Spirit 
(b) Art Thou Weary 


Bennett 
Wolcott 


OFFERTORY 
Thy Will be Done 

(Baritone Solo) 

POSTLUDE 


Adoration Rockwell 
March of the Choristers. Keats 


TH Zima Zzm<my 


—— 


Organ: 
Piano: 


EVENING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 


Organ: Berceuse 
Piano: Lullaby 


ANTHEMS 


(a) O Love Divine 
(b) O Lamb of God 


OFFERTORY 


God is Love 
(Duet) 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: Processional March ..... 
Piano: Eventide 


PRELUDE 
La Harpe Celeste 
Sabbath Evening in the 
Village 


Organ: 
Piano: 


ANTHEMS 


(a) O Be Joyful in the Lord... 
(b) Praise the Lord 


- Wood 
Randegger 


OFFERTORY 
Saviour, Breathe an Evening 


Blessing 
(Alto Solo) 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: Festival March 


qeatatels <)> stots Syre 
Piano: Warrior’s Song 


Heller 


PRELUDE 


Song of the Angels. . 
Venite Adoremus 


Organ: 
Piano: 


. Williams 
Bernard 


ANTHEMS 
(a) Spirit of God 
(b) Come, Holy Spirit... 


.. . Gillette 
. Zimmerman 


OFFERTORY 
Heaven’s Vesper Song 

(Soprano Solo) 

POSTLUDE 


Organ: The Angelus...:.. 007. Rockwell 
Piano: March Hollaender 


_——$—$<$$—————_$_ Ln 


PRELUDE 


Ave, Matias ye) eccrine Schubert 
Romance ...Schumann-Harthan 


Organ: 
Piano: 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Judge Me, O God..... Mendelssohn 
(b) Peace, Perfect Peace 


OFFERTORY 
Divine 
(Alto Solo) 


Saviour 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: March in F 
Piano: March Carillon........ 


DAACON! q4zms4 


- Hanson 


PRELUDE 


Melody 
Mountain 


Organ: 


Piano: Dawn........ Roberts 


ANTHEMS 


(a) In Thy Presence is Fullness 
Stainer-Nevin 
(Men’s Voices) 
(b) The Omnipotent. ..Schubert-Felton 


OFFERTORY 


If With All Your Hearts...... Roberts 
(Soprano Solo) 


BOR— TT! 24R= rH 


— ee 


POSTLUDE 


Romance .c.crcmpal ss Lieurance 
Coronation March... Meyerbeer 


Organ: 
Piano: 


- 


A_ New Musical Jewelry 


ete rte sh 
Clasp Pin for Music Clubs and Piano Classes 


ntaiene ROC, 
eves 50, 


No, 84A, Gold Dioped .. 
No, 84B, Gold Filled .... 


(No. 84B has safety catch) 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
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Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them 
for examination upon request. 


PRELUDE 
Solace 
Prelude Melodique. . 


Organ: 
Piano: 


ANTHEMS 


(ajet Will’ Praise “Thees....52.+ Stults 
(b) O Lord Most Holy......Marchetti 


OFFERTORY 


POSTLUDE 
Organ: Toccatina 
Piano; Creation 


PRELUDE 
Venetian Love Song 
(Violin, with Organ or 

paniment) 


ANTHEMS 


Breathe an Evening 
Blessing 


Ba 
(b) By Cool Siloam’s Shady Rill. 


Piano Accom- 


(a) Holiest, 
rrell 
. Day 


OFFERTORY 


panic 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: Calm as the Night. . 
Piano: 


- Bohm-Gaul 
Sapphire Seas........... Elliott 


fs 


Novelty 


The design is a miniature grand piano in black 
and gold with white enamel keyboard. Suitableas 
an award for piano students, 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied i the owe: na 
and address of the inquirer, Only initials, or pseudonym given, wil : 


Q. On reading your column in the July 
issue of Tun ErupEe I notice you have the 
examination requirements of The American 
Guild of Organists. I have studied six years 
and would like to prepare for the exramina- 
rape ya you send me the requirements? 


A. The 1982 examination requirements 
are now available and may be secured by 
addressing Frank Wright, Mus. Bac., 46 
Grace Court, Brooklyn, New York. 


Q. We have a choir of six sopranos, four 
altos, two tenors and two basses. The space 
for the choir is to the right of the pulpit, 
with three rows of seats, rather narrow, 
Will you kindly suggest seating arrangement 
under these conditions ?—J. W. C. 


A. The number in your choir and the 
limitations of seating capacity make the 
problem of arranging the voices a little dif- 
ficult from the standpoint of bringing the 
smaller number of male voices to the fore 
in order to balance the larger number of 
female voices. We are suggesting two ways 
to seat them without attempting to bring 
the male voices forward, and one rather un- 
usual way to bring them forward. 

Our first suggestion : 

Two Tenors 

Two Sopranos 

Four Sopranos 

Second suggestion : 

Two Tenors 

Four Altos 


Six Sopranos 
Third suggestion : 


Two Basses 
Two Altos 
Two Altos 


Two Basses 


Three Sopranos One Alto 
One Soprano Two Basses One Alto 
Two Sopranos Two Tenors Two Altos 


Q. am an accomplished pranist and 
teacher in which field I have been quite 
successful. But I have had an opportunity 
to be a church organist now; so I have been 
trying to learn by myself. I have used “The 
Organ,” Stainer-Kraft, and practice on @ 
Vocalion organ which has two manuals. At 
first the pedal keyboard puzzled me, but now 
I am beginning to understand it, and can 
play without looking at my feet. The manuals 
I find easy because they are so much like 
the piano, but the stops have me baffled. I 
am sending you a list of the stops. To play 
I pull out Swell Stopped Diapason 8! Great 
to Pedal and Great Open. Diapason 8’, but 
find that the Swell is very soft. I experi- 
ment by pulling out more stops, but the 
sound is the same. Most likely it is my fault 
in not knowing how to use the proper com- 
binations. Will you kindly explain them to 
me? Will you please name some pieces which 
I might play?—R. V. R. 


A. We shall endeavor to give you an ex- 
planation of the stops in a general way so 
that you may have some idea of the way to 
use them. All stops included in the Swell 
organ affect that manual (the upper one) 
only. All stops included in the Great organ 
affect that manual (the lower one) only. All 
stops included in the Pedal organ affect the 
Pedals only. If, for instance. you use, as 
you suggest, Swell Stopped Diapason, that 
is the only set of pipes that will speak on 
the Swell manual, and the other stops you 
mention will not give any added tone if you 
are playing on the Swell manual. Adding 
Swell stops will increase the amount of tone 
on the Swell organ. The manuals may be 
coupled together by the couplers Swell to 
Great and Swell to Great Octaves, the former 
coupling the Swell to the Great at unison 
pitch, and the latter one octave higher. The 
manuals may be coupled to the pedals by 
means of the couplers Great to Pedal and 
Swell to Pedal respectively, as is indicated 
by the names of the couplers. 

8’ stops produce normal pitch; that is, 
the key played, with an 8’ stop drawn, 
sounds the same pitch as the same key will 
if played on the piano. 4’ stops produce a 
tone one octave higher and 2’ stops a tone 
two octaves higher. 16’ stops produce a 
tone one octave lower than 8’ pitch. 

Some pieces you might play ees Air, 
Mattheson; A Song in the Night, Sheppard; 
At Evening, Kinder: Berceuse, Albeniz- 
Lanquetuit: Caprocietto, Rogers; Barcarolle, 
Bivona; Melodic, H. Alexander Matthews ; 
Pastorale, H. Alexander Matthews; In Sum. 
mer, C. A. Stebbins; Lullaby MacFarlane ; 
LaCaseade, Denis Dupre: Old Irish Air, 
Anonymous-Ptherington: Retrospection, Ho- 
gan; Swing Song. Gillette: Sea Gardens, 
Cooke; Serenity, Warner; Wedtling Chimes, 
Faulkes; The Guardian Angel, Pierne-Gaul. 


Q. I read your column every month with 
great interest, the more so as it is one of 
my few sources of information regarding pipe 
organs, there being none in our town, IT am 
a boy of sirteen, playing a reed organ in 
church, T also have access to a tivo manual 
and pedal reed organ, on which I practice. 


ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS © 


Answered 


By Henry S. Fry, Mus. Doc. 
y Ex.dean of the Pena Chapter of the A. G. OQ. 


I am working with “The Organ” by 
and. play quite easily such ne 
Postlude” im the April, 1931, Wrunr 
I begin with Bach? I hope in a 
to study in Edmonton, our need 
any size, which has several fine t 
I am told that before Bach introd 
temperament, they had to use t 
one for sharps and one for flats. 
rect? If so, how did they mane 
one organ? 

In the specifications that app 
column, I often sce mentioned stop 
ft. pitch. What is their use? It see 
that they would only make playing 
ficult, and why not use stops ; 
“timbre” or tone color in 8 ft., 
pitch? 

What is Plainsong? 

Will you please give me the add 
“The Diapason” and “Musical O 
their subscription prices (in Can 
Pueri. 


A. Would suggest that before 
your work on Bach you study som 
trios and so forth included in Carl’ 
Studies for the Organ” and “ 
Pedal-Playing,” by Nilson. When y 
‘your study of Bach we advise “Hig 
Preludes and Fugues for Organ.” 

We have never heard of the use 
pianos, one for sharps and one 
The problem due to unequal te 
was salved by the use of extra k 
the octave. This was done on the 
In Grove’s “Dictionary of Music 
cians’ we read, “In the deed of 
organ built. by Father Smith ii 
for the Temple Chureh erie 
tion is made of the additional n 
were played in the following m 
of -the black keys were divided cro: 
front halves, which were of the usua 
playing G sharp and E flat, the 
which rose above them, A flat and D 
Also from the same source we quote, 
ferent but equally ingenious p. 
trolling the extra notes was | 
organ of the Foundling Hospital, 
Here the keyboard was of the | 
form, without any extra keys; but b 
of a special mechanism — 
notes, D flat, A flat, D ener) 
be substituted at pleasure or c 
sharp, E flat, B flat of the 
Close to the draw stops on either 
handle or lever working in a -ho 
ting and having three places of r 
both handles were in the mid 
series of notes was the same as 
nary instrument, namely, E flat, B 
C, G, D;. A; B, F sharp, C sharp, 
put When the handles on both | 
moved in the outward direction, t 
and B flat pipes were shut off, 
sharp and A sharp were brough 
eration.” 

Stops of 2 2-3 ft. piteh produ 
ficial overtone—that of 
use being to enrich the Sling 


brightness. With this stop dray 
Ex.1 
<a =— 
sounds 
Ex. 2 


Playing is not made more diffi 
use of stops of this character, 
anced with the prime tone pe & 
to emphasize more clearly that 
reason for using stops of other 
2 ft. pitch is to obtain a series © 
including other intervals. 

Plainsong is a type of musi¢ 
haps most frequently in the 
olic and Anglo Catholie Chure 
Dictionary describes if as a sf} 
nous ecclesiastical art-musie w 
fore the development of harmo: 
unison melody, which is unmea 
the broadest sense of the term | 
plainsong. The relation et i 
measured music) to measu : 
expressed by the peretiel “that 
is analogous to prose, whil 
with its definite subdivisi ons» 
analogous to poetry, with its def 
sions of metre. 

Kimball’ Buildings, Watush Aven 
m uilding, Wa 
son Boulevard, Chicago. n atinal 
of “Musical Opinion, “s 
Chancery Lane, London, 
not quote you subseription 
but suggest your commu 
publishers. 


Chich e 


sss in Music is easy—it 
erely the adding each 
, each month, a little 
knowledge, a little more 
through properly direct- 
udy and training. Thou- 
; of good musicians are 
ling still—are “in a rut” 
cause they have gone as 
s their training in music 
permit. 

is your case? If so, then 
solution is a simple and 
one. More money, great- 
scognition, higher posi- 
are ready and waiting 
fou, just as soon as you 
eady for them. 


LET US HELP YOU 

28 years this great Musical 
ization has been helping am- 
is musicians help themselves. 
sands of letters from enthusi- 
students and graduates testify 
: great value and profit of our 
al training. 

ur Spare time, right in your 
home, and at a trifling cost, 
gain a musical training 
ill be the best and most 
e investment you have 


) FOR FULL DETAILS 
SAMPLE LESSONS 
_ —FREE 
really ambitious to suc- 
music; if you have faith in 
, by all means clip the cou- 
send it back. We will send 
details of our wonderful 
Study Method of musical 
ng, and also a number of 
» lessons from the course 
Send today. 


Extension Conservatory 
Ave. & 41st Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Extension Conservatory 
Department 39 
| Ave. & 41st Street 


/ me free and without any 
| full details of your remark- 
> Study Method, and also 
ons from the course I have 


Chicago 


OPub. School 
Music 
DVoice 
OGuitar 
OMandolin 
(Clarinet 
O)Saxophone 
OPiano 
Accordion 


Choral 
Conducting 
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Taking a Career as a @ornetist 
(Continued from page 332) 


perfectly. If there be one little part im- 
perfect, one screw or cog loose or mis- 
placed, you know this will cause the ma- 
chine to stop and not operate correctly. 
It is just the same with instrument play- 
ing. You must perfect each point in order 
to become a real player. 

“It makes no difference whether your 
lips are thick or thin if the muscles of the 
lips and face are properly trained, this and 
the wind-power correctly controlled. To 
produce the best results, the lips should 
vibrate equally in the center of the mouth- 
piece, so that the quality of tone is exactly 
the same in all registers, low, middle and 
high. 

“By placing the mouthpiece one-third on 
the upper lip and two-thirds on the lower 
lip, the middle and high registers are clear, 
but the lower tones are thin and impure. 
In the other, way, that of placing two- 
thirds on the upper lip and one third on the 
lower lip, the middle and low registers are 
clear,, but it is a strain to reach the high 
tones, and sounds as if one is making an 
effort. It requires years of hard practice 
to overcome this strain, and even in the 
end you will never play easily nor be sure 
of the highest tones. 


Effortless Playing 


ce OW LET us approach a happy 

medium and place the mouthpiece 
so that the two lips vibrate exactly in the 
center, one-half on the upper lip and the 
other half on the lower lip, equally, so 
that the low tones are rich, the middle 
register clear, and the high tones brilliant. 
This will cause every tone in the compass 
of the instrument to be musical and free 
from that pinched and squeezed tone so 
often heard. 

“As the upper jaw is stationary, the 
upper lip becomes more or less the same. 
Since the lower jaw is moveable, the lower 
lip moves in many ways, is the most supple 
and really does the most work of the two. 
The upper lip being the sensitive one 
should never be abused by bearing the 
greater pressure. If you must use pres- 
sure, and it is necessary at times, especially 
when playing very loud and in the upper 
register, confine it to the lower lip which 
will stand more abuse without tiring. 
This allows the upper lip to vibrate natu- 
rally. However, do not tie it up with too 
much pressure, which will stop the vibra- 
tion, make it numb, and cause all kinds of 
disappointment. 

“The shape of the teeth has little to do 
with this great ‘machine.’ Sometimes a 
player will resort to placing the mouth- 
piece slightly on one side of the mouth, 
either to the right or left of the center, on 
account of a protruding tooth or an un- 
even set of teeth. This will not affect his 
playing if the muscles of the lips and face 
are properly trained, and it will give com- 
fort to the player. I have known many 
players who have false teeth and who play 


well, and with much endurance. The cele- 
brated cornetists, Liberati and Ben Bent, 
both had false teeth. 

“After playing an exercise for two min- 
utes, stop and rest a moment or so. Al- 
ways do this in your practice as it allows 
the blood to circulate through the lips, 
keeping them full of life. This also 
strengthens the muscles of the lips and 
face. Never play after the lips are tired 
out. This weakens rather than strengthens 
them.” 


Originality and Initiative 
M R. CLARKE went on to say that ad- 
herence to tradition, superstition, 
fear and self-indulgence spell failure in 
music. 

“We cannot be creative musicians with- 
out discovering new methods, Tradition is 
all right in some ways, but the past fur- 
nishes only the foundation from which we 
work on to new achievement. When 1 
started out, I practiced only the kind of 
music that I liked, that presented few difh- 
culties; but at the end of two years I had 
made no advancement to make up for the 
work I had done. Then I began to prac- 
tice the music that I had neglected and in 
a short time was surprised at the progress 
I had made. To play music that is easy 
and pleasing is like eating candy; but to 
educate your taste and improve your tech- 
nic by working at music that may not 
please you so much at first is comparable 
to taking a tonic that will ultimately be 
of lasting benefit and permanent pleasure.” 


Mr. Clarke suggested that the essentials , 


for progress are, first, to find out what to 
practice, second, when to practice, third, 
how to practice. 

“In school, the first thing you have to 
learn is how to spell correctly; then to add 
and subtract, multiply and divide. So in 
music it is necessary to be well grounded 
in the fundamentals. 

“One of the chief essentials is the multi- 
plication table; and, by the multiplication 
table in music, ] mean the scales. If you 
cannot play a scale correctly, you have 
not learned your multiplication table. And, 
as in higher mathematics, if you do not 
know your multiplication table, how can 
you expect to work out the higher forms 
in music? Beginners do not realize the 
importance of the scale, that if they miss 
one note in it and do not correct them- 
selves immediately by going back and 
playing it over correctly, they are practic- 
ing to be imperfect. And, if you practice 
to be imperfect, how can you expect to be 
perfect ? 

“Careful practice is the merchandise one 
puts in one’s storehouses expecting to sell 
it some day. A merchant who stores his 
goods may be robbed, or his storehouse 
may burn down; but the student of music 
who, by careful, concentrated practice, 
stores his mind with mental habits that 
result in correct control of his instrument, 
has something that no one can take from 
him,” 


Group Your Geaching Pieces 


By ETHEL 


A wieENtnc of the pupils’ repertoires 
as well as an increase in their interest 
and musical knowledge is the result of 
the teacher’s presenting their pieces in 
little series of five or six. 

In one group each piece might be by 
a composer of a different nationality. Let 
another consist of various dances—waltz, 
gavotte, minuet, polka and so forth—with 
a few words about each form. An his- 
torical set is interesting, containing a 
piece written in the present, one written 


M. Parry 


when the pupil’s mother was a girl, when 
the grandmother was a girl, when the 
great grandmother was young and so on. 
A description may be given in a few 
words of the instruments and music in 
vogue at each period. 

Each number in another set might sug- 
gest an instrument—drum, trumpet, guitar, 
and so forth—or be characteristic of, say, 
Indians, bubbling brooks and wheels spin- 
ning. Many other groupings will suggest 
themselves. 
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EASY 


You'll advance faster with 
an easy playing Conn. 
Choice of the world’s great- 
est artists. Many exclusive 
features yet they cost no 
more, Home trial. Easy 
payments. See your deal- 
er or write for free book, 
Mention instrument. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
y/513 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


| LONN 


Worlds Largest 
Manufacturers of 


‘BAND INSTRUMENTS 


ARTISTS PREFER THE 


EXCELSIOR 
ACCORDION 


BECAUSE IT IS 
BUILT-RIGHT 


FREE Catalog 
337 Sixth Ave. 


NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


EXCELSIOR ACCORDION MFG. CO. 


Rebuilt Band & Orchestra Instruments 
HONESTLY REBUILT— FULLY GUARANTEED 


Write for list and special discount to teachers. Catalog of new 
instruments sent upon request. 


De pt. E-4, 
WEYMANN & SON, Inc., 10th & Filbert Sts., Phila., Pa. 


BUTLER’S MASTER SCHOO 


ee OF. MODERN PIANO PLAYING 
WILL TEACH ANYONE TO PLAY 


SYMPHONIC JAZZ 


New and enlarged edition, 80 pages, handsomely 
bound in 4-color cover ... Special price $1.50. 


. .. Send for circulars and teachers’ proposition. 


225 W. Kingsbridge Rd. BUTLER-MUSIC CO, New York City 


SS 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC—Popular and Standard. Postpaid. 
I Forgive You 50c; Y’got Me Baby 50c; Stepping Into 
Love 50c; Lost 50c; Lies 50c; Delisious 60c; Black and 
Tan Fantasy 75c; You’re Still in My Heart 50c; 8x11 
Cornet (Large Notes) Book 60c; Oh What a Thrill 50c; 
Shadows On The Window 50c; If It Ain’t Love 50c; My 
Little Swanee Sue 50c; You’re Mine, I’m Yours 50c; 
Downhearted 50c; Tiger Rag 75c; Black Maria 50c; Who 
Besides Me 50c; Too Many Tears 50c; Georgia 50c; St. 
Louis Blues 75¢; One Hour With You 50c; What Would 
You Do 50; We Will Always Be Sweethearts 50c; Soft 
Lights and Sweet Music 70c; Book of 125 Cornet Solos 
60c; Novelty Songs 15¢c; Book of Ten Songs My Father 
Taught Me Not To Sing 50c; Discount Bulletins 5c. Ad- 
vance notices given, Quick seryice. 
Zinn Bante Greater Orchestra Supply House 
22 


North Newton, Springfield, Mo. 


Bee ADVERTISEMENTS 
are Bulletins of Splendid 
Buying Opportunities. 


' You can play music like this gacey 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET and DEMON- 
STRATION LESSON. It tells how tolearn to play Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or 
advanced players. You pay as you learn. Costs only a 
few cents a day. Thousands of satisfied students. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 69-E Manhattan Building, Chicago 


a RE RRS SS SRST ae See SS TR 


Ultra modern Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note or Ear. 
Easy rapid lessons for adult beginners. Also Self-instruction 
system for advanced pianists. Learn 358 Bass Styles, 976 
Jazz Breaks, hundreds of Trick apdiogs, Novel Rhythms 
Artistic Syncopation, Symphonic and Modernistic Harmony 
Write for free Booklet 


in Latest Radio and Record Style. 
WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 


1836 W. Adams Street 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS «»> LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
ESTABLISHED 187% REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


tne ZIMMERMAN 2° 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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From the time the violin and other in- 
struments of the violin tribe assumed their 
present shape, in the workshops of Cre- 
mona, it has been an unwritten law that no 
metal shall enter into the construction of 
the instruments. Nothing but wood and 
glue to hold the parts together is used, 
except the metal strings and tuners which 
are modern inventions. These are, how- 
ever, more in the nature of accessories, 
not parts of the body of the violin proper. 

When the violin left the master hand 
of Stradivarius, it consisted entirely of 
wood, glue and gut strings. The only bit 
of metal was the thread-like wire with 
which the G string was wrapped. 

The world does not stand still, however, 
and it remained for the United States to 
give the musical world an all-metal double 
bass which seems destined to come into 
wide general use. The body of the in- 
strument, made entirely 
gives excellent tonal results. 

The use of aluminum for the manufac- 
ture of double basses was suggested by 
Joseph E. Maddy, nationally known Direc- 
tor of the National High School Orches- 
tra, President and Musical Director of the 


National High School Camp Orchestra 
Association, and author of works on the 


formation and conducting of public school 
orchestras. In a letter of congratulation 


HEORIES, on this, that or the other 

question in connection with violin- 

playing, are so numerous today that 
it is not at all surprising if the inexpe- 
rienced player throws up his hands in de- 
spair and cries, “Which, of all these 
theories advanced by men of seeming au- 
thority, can prove safe and helpful for me 
to adopt?” 

Apparently, this question is unanswer- 
able, because these theories, often strongly 
opposed to one another, are advocated by 
players of recognized merit and have been 
adopted by them in their own work. 
Clearly, then, it is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to choose among these’ theories some 
of absolute reliability; and the question 
then arises, “Which road shail the novice 
take that will lead him to his goal?” Here 
we find ourselves on surer ground, and, if 
we turn to that great and universal teacher, 
Common Sense, we shall almost invariably 
find the solution to every perplexing 
problem. 

Let us consider the earliest problems con- 
fronting every player, and learn what a 
vital part Common Sense plays in their 
solution. These problems are. (1) the 
position of the left arm, (2) the position 
of the left thumb, (3) the height of the 
right arm. Since all technic of the right 
and left hand is necessarily and closely 


of aluminum, . 


THE VIOLINISTS ETUDE 


Edited by ; 


ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself 


to the manufacturers who worked out his 
ideas for the construction of aluminum 
double basses, Mr. Maddy said, “I never 
dreamed, when I suggested an aluminum 
bass-violin to you, that so marvelous an 
instrument would ever be made. Schools 
have never had a bass-violin which they 
could trust. The best wooden basses 
cracked, and repairs are so costly that in 
many cases it has been cheaper to pur- 
chase a new instrument than to repair the 
old. 

“The bass violin which you have made 
has a tonal quality and responsiveness that 
is as fine as the basses made by the old 
masters. JI consider it an honor to be 
identified with so wonderful a product and 
heartily endorse its use to my fellow music 
supervisors.” 

The top, bottom, sides, neck, scroll—in 
fact, all parts except the finger-board, 
bridge, tail-piece and sound-post—are 
made of duraluminum, one of the hardest 
and toughest of metals, drawn and tem- 
pered to a degree that makes it practi- 
cally dent-proof. The component parts are 
then welded into a single, inseparable 
unit. Not a screw or rivet is used in as- 
sembling the entire instrument. The fin- 
ger-board is of ebony and attached to the 
aluminum neck by a patented process that 
precludes all possibility of its becoming 


An Aluminum Double Bass 


loose or rattling. The bass bar is made of 


a special metal sprung and welded to the 
top at great tension. This not only pre- 
serves the permanent shape of the body 
but affords proper resistance for the pres- 
sure of the strings. 

The aluminum bass has many advan- 


tages over the wood bass, in that it can- 
not crack, split or warp, and is made to 
last forever. It is as light in weight as 
a wooden bass, and has a tone that is 
deep, resonant and of cello-like purity. It 


(Common Sense 


By Gzrorce LEHMANN 


related to these three questions, the reader 
will easily grasp their importance in the 
development of every player. 

Where the position of the left arm is 
concerned, the most widely accepted theory 
fails dismally, and Common Sense tri- 
umphs easily. In other words, the long- 
perpetuated injunction—to bring the left 
arm far to the right—creates a serious dis- 
advantage to the development of left-hand 
technic, and is, at the same time, opposed 
to the good health of the player. Why? 
Because this forced position of the arm 
necessarily throws the fingers away from, 
instead of bringing them directly above, the 
strings, and because the physical strain 
of such an extreme inward position of the 
elbow affects the chest and therefore must 
be opposed in some degree to good health. 


Straight from the Shoulder 


OMMON SENSE clearly suggests a 

normal position of the left arm for 
all players, regardless of their physical 
peculiarities. If the arm is fully extended, 
in a straight line from the shoulder, the 
palm of the hand facing upward, the player 
will have found a normal, practical position 
for the development of left-hand technic. 
He need then only bend the elbow suffi- 
ciently to hold the instrument, keeping the 


chest free from unnecessary strain, and the 
fingers will hover over the strings in a 
position most natural for violin-playing. 

In no question relating to left-hand 
technic does Common Sense play ‘a more 
important part than in the position of the 
thumb. Our “methods” and our peda- 
gogues have persisted in teaching a forward 
position of the thumb (approximately op- 
posite the second finger), unwilling, it 
would seem, to depart from tradition. Let 
us listen to the voice of Common Sense. 

It tells us that (in this forward position 
of the thumb), when the player ascends 
to the 2nd position, the thumb naturally 
falls back slightly, and, when he reaches 
the 3rd position on the fingerboard, the 
whole hand is imprisoned, so to speak, and 
can enter no higher positions unless the 
thumb falls backward and slightly under 
the neck of the violin. Briefly, then, the 
thumb starts out in the Ist position by 
creating for itself an obstacle which it is 
compelled to overcome as the hand ad- 
vances along the fingerboard. 


The Natural Way the Best 


HY, ASKS Common Sense, should 
a player create such difficulties for 
himself? Why not start, in the Ist posi- 
tion, with the thumb resting where it falls 


is made in silver or gold aluminu 
or natural wood finish, pa 
fine old bass made by Stradi 

The principal bass player of 
go Civic Opera Company orcl 
testing the aluminum basses, said, 
ing the frailty of wood and the 
of repairs, it is certainly a pr 
step to create a string bass in met 
for tonal quality surpasses the f 
obtainable even at higher prices. 
ering the fact that repairs on a 
bass frequently amount to thirty 
and more and that there are no tr 
contend with on the metal instrut 
aluminum bass is a safe iny 
shall use the bass in my teach 

The fact that an all-metal do 
fills a real want in string ins 
proved by the fact that manu 
other countries, notably German: 
gun to imitate these instrum 
output, however, does not beg 
pare with the American in durab 
quality. 

The advent of the aluminum b: 
the first time in the history of 
as far as I know, when a really 
all-metal string instrument has b 
duced. This has been made 
the invention of aluminum, li 
and durable. 


most naturally against the 
violin, thus giving perfect fre 
the hand and the thumb in all 
the fingerboard? The greates 
known to us, Niccolo Paganini, 1 
discovered this advantage early 
we have unquestionable evid 
placed his thumb in a low pos 
the neck of the violin, 

And what does Common § 
with regard to the position of 
arm? It gives us simple and wi 
tions which all players would 
follow. It tells us that the e: 
arm, so often seen nowadays, 
result of logical reasoning, but th 
of carelessness and neglect; and it 
also that, as in all matters 
position of the left arm and 
and normal position can easily 
for every player. Let the pla 
arm, like the movement of 3 
arresting its activity when 1 
parallel with the body, and 
from the body, he will find, is 
most desirable height for the 
playing on the A-string. 

The deviations in height r 
other strings will follow na 


elbow to a position higher 
assumes, ; 
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jkinds of nostrums are advised for 
Ersonal health, and likewise for our 
d hobbies. “Prescriptions” for our 
are as many as there are quacks 
eeing one hundred per cent tone im- 
ent if we-but grant them (besides a 
yfard earned dollars) the privilege of 
ring our pet fiddles. 
just as old man “Common Sense” 
Heep away the quack, so he will care 
D vio eet we avail ourselves of 


Py) violin case is first to be considered. 
elWriter has always used an old fash- 
Avooden case, swansdown lined, with 
fer cover of water-proof mail cloth, 
Mm suggest no better. It has sufficient 
& for accessories, and the straps of 
fier cover also secure the music roll. 
violinist should possess two good 
keep them clean. However, one 
attempt to repair them, unless 
had much practice) in so doing. 


Sine violins want thick strings, others 
mes; and we want perfect fifths in all 
5 pee dealer himself should ad- 
, giving the “gauge” of 


writer once had trouble with the 
ting, the Bb on this string never 
g right. Yet all other notes were 
The use of a D string purchased 
mergency at a small store corrected 
tult, and the continued use of the same 
> has entirely done away with the 
difficulty. 

dge is a troublesome member to 
In fitting a new bridge, the feet 


ue and absolute necessity of 
bowing practice cannot be 
it merely “pushing” or “shov- 
Ww across the strings at a set 
will get the student nowhere 
of valuable time. 
et the desired results and beautiful, 
production, one must allow 
seconds for each stroke of 
yn or up, and must feel the 
-as the bow moves across the 
w the entire length of the bow. 
= should always be done on two 
taking first the E and A, 
D, and finally D and G. A 
eavor should be made to change 
down and from down to up 
ceptibly as possible. Particu- 
d be taken that the violin is 


: the bow arm must be relaxed, 
" completely so. As the bow 


the frog, the grip of the 
be a trifle more secure be- 


not sign treaties. 


Telegraph, 


©he (Care of Your Violin 


By Eric L. ARMSTRONG 


cutting away the front—that is, the side 
next the fingerboard—to the graduation 
required. The bridge should appear to lean 
back when viewed from the front, but be 
vertical when viewed from the back. The 
curve of the crown must conform to the 
instrument, as must also the height. Rose- 
wood pegs are excellent, scarcely ever re- 
quiring alteration. If pegs slip they should 
be taken out, and rubbed with fine sand- 
paper, being turned around in a fold, but 
not rubbed lengthwise. If the holes are 
untrue and the pegs refuse to hold, go to a 
repairer who will seam the holes and cut 
a set of pegs to fit. Most high class car- 
penters have tools for work of this sort. 

In cleaning the violin one should never 
use furniture polish, turpentine and bees- 
wax, or the varnish will suffer. The rosin 
should be wiped from strings and table with 
a dry soft cotton cloth. Then the perspira- 
tion marks should be polished from the 
neck, fingerboard, and upper part of strings. 
This should be done each time before the 
violin is put away. 

For polishing, linseed oil in a_ bottle, 
tightly corked, should be placed in the 
sun for a few days. Then the clear upper 
half should be carefully poured off. This 
should be used for a polish on a piece of 
soft silk. Afterward great care must be 
taken to dry off any excess of oil, or one’s 
clothing may be soiled. Many years’ use 
of this will find one still with a shop-new 
violin. 

In attempting spectacular playing, one 
may strike the frog of the bow on the edge 
of the violin, creating bad scars. So, for 
“fire-works” practice, an old fiddle should be 
used till one can command the bow with- 
out striking the edge of the violin. In all 
practice the motto is to “make haste slowly” 
—that is, if the aim is to play so that others 
will want to hear, 


How to Practice Sustained Bowing 


By James T. PAULOS 


cause of its suspended weight (regardless 
of whether a pianissimo or forte is de- 
sired). Inattention to this detail of bowing 
technic is one reason why, many violinists 
are unable to take a quick broad stroke of 
the bow without it “jumping.” 

A slight pressure of the little finger on 
the bow is helpful, with, of course, a re- 
laxed wrist. If the student will raise the 
bow about an inch above the G and D 
strings, poising it there, for a few seconds 
before taking the down stroke, he will be 
able to tell just how tight the grip of the 
fingers should be at this point for the 
practice of sustained bowing. 

The practice of sustained bowing one 
hour a day, in fifteen or thirty minute 
periods, will bring surprising results. 
Moreover, a delightful, however slight, 
change in tone will be noted even after the 
first month. This practice carried out 
faithfully (in addition to one’s other 
studies) means hard work. But it is the 
price that every artist must pay. 


wius did not revolutionize the world; he did not lead armies 
But he is remembered with greater affection 
of the men who did. Anvthing this honest, sturdy, indefatigable 
eft behind must be prized by musicians.”—F. Bonavia, in the Lon- 
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Violin Music 


UNEQUALLED STOCK OF VIOLIN SOLOS, 
STUDIES AND METHODS OF ALL AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN PUBLISHERS. 


Start a Class of Violin Beginners 
With This Result-Getting Work — 


CLASS VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 


By Ann Hathaway and Herbert Butler 
BOOK ONE BOOK TWO 
Student's Book—Price, 75c Student's Book—Price, 75¢ 
Teacher’s Manual—Price, $1.00 Teacher’s Manual—Price, $1.00 
W!th attractive melodies, most of which youngsters know vocally, 
the authors give the best kind of material for leading a group 
ability that delights them. 
logical “procedure, 


Prices Cheerfully 
Quoted on Strings, 
Bows, Chin - Rests, 
Rosin and other 
Accessories, 


A Splendid Guide — PRACTICAL VIOLIN STUDY 


By Frederick Hahn Price, $2.50 (Cloth) 


of the veriest beginners to a playing 
Makes class teaching a practical, simple and 
Teacher’s Manuals give piano accompaniments. 


REMARKABLE text-book for any one teaching or studying the 
violin. It covers all stages and sets forth a wealth of violin knowl- 
edge. 
FREE 
SUCCESSFUL EXCELLENT ALBUMS BOOKLET 
TEACHING MATERIAL For Violin and Piano 
Ronttenion. Privil Glade Given Album of Favorite First Position Shows 
xamination fivL ieges: y Pieces (22 pcs.’ $1.00 Portions 
Bel Canto Method by sabe A Collection of First and Third 
Madison Watson $l. Position Pieces (18)....$1.00 of 
First Folk Songs for Violin we Operatic Sdedans eae Nearly 60 
son) Violin 50c, Piano $1.00. by E. A. Franklin Violin 
Fiddling for Fun—A Unique In- Album of Transcriptions Solos in 
structor—Rob Roy Peery $1.00 by Arthur Hartmann.... 
All Grades 
‘THEODORE PRESSER (Oo. Just Ask 
for 
Everything in 1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET Violin Solos 
Music Publications PHILADELPHIA, PA. Booklet F-4 


RUGERI 


Violin, alleged original Rugeri, made in Cremona, Italy 
in 1709, and’ having repair label of August Malzer, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, January 4, 1917, is reported hav- 
ing disappeared from home of owner, Mrs. Mildred 
Hall Taft, San Antonio, Texas, about January 2, 1932. 
Any one having knowledge of this instrument, please 
wire Gardner Adjustment Service, 202 Fifth Street, 
San Antonio, Texas. Suitable reward. 


MUSIC ENGRAVING 


Piano, Band, Orchestra and Octavo work. We 
specialize in book work; also engraved titles. 


Violinists, 
Viola, 
Cello and 


Strings for : 
Violin Viola 
Cello and 


Send your mss. for estimate. 


OTTO A. C. NULSEN, 
P. O. Box 774 


Send for this new 
Booklet 


FIDDLESTRINGS 


If you have not already sent in 
your name. It is yours for the ask- 
ing and incurs no obligation. 


KAPLAN MUSICAL STRING CO. 
SOUTH NORWALK CONN. 


124 Government Place Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kill The Hair Root 


My methodis the way to prevent hairfrom growing again. 
Use it privately, at home, Bookletfree. Write today 
enclosing three red stamps. We teach Beauty Culture. 

J. Mahler, 145-A Mahler Park, Providence, R.1, 


NEW POSTAGE RATES 
FORMLOESETUDE 


New and higher postage rates, especially to Canada and Foreign 
countries, make it necessary to increase the subscription price of 


THE ETUDE as follows: 
«@ EFFECTIVE MAY 1, 1932 4 


IN CANADA 
(Incl. Newfoundland) 


$2.75 


For One Year 


ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
(Incl. South America) 


$3.00 


For One Year 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Incl. Possessions) 


$200 


For One Year 
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Gen Rules Ghat Will Save One From 


Becoming a Violinist 


By CamiLta EsteLtte Eppy 


1. Be late at least ten minutes. If, after 
repeated efforts, the teacher decides you 
never will be on time, and accordingly 
gives you a later period without your 
knowledge and consent, surprise him by 
arriving at the studio fifteen minutes 
early. Pick up a magazine and turn pages 
constantly and noisily. He will soon be 
cured of that trick, and you can be late 
in peace. 

2. Be sure to appear with a broken 
string or an elastic missing from your 
pad. It uses up time to repair the dam- 
age and affords you an opportunity to 
relate how late you have been up nights, 
how much company you have had, and 
some of the many other reasons why you 
have not practiced. ; 

3. Do not forget your chewing gum. It 
gives you a jaunty “What-do-I-care?” ex- 
pression, not encouraging to the teacher, 
and keeps you from hearing too clearly 
the sound of your own violin. 

4. Always start your lesson with a 
yawn. It is a tactful way of informing 
your teacher that you are bored to death 
and do not intend to exert yourself. If 
one yawn is not sufficient, try several and 
groan when given new work. In time 
the teacher will realize that it is hopeless 
to expect much of you. 


5. Be careful to avoid a correct posi- 
tion. Keep your left elbow as far left 
as possible, and your fingers as far apart 
on the bow as they will stretch. The for- 
mer will save you from learning the higher 
positions, and the latter from developing a 
loose wrist. 

6. When the teacher explains the les- 
son or otherwise instructs you, pay no 
attention. Look out of the window or 
fiddle constantly, the most unmusical tune 
you. know, preferably a composition of 
your own. 

7, Practice before a mirror — making 
faces. Stick your lips out as far as pos- 
sible. Persistent cultivation of such an ex- 
pression guarantees amusement for any 
audience. 

8. Always show annoyance when the 
teacher criticises your work unfavorably. 
You pay him for praise, not criticism. 
If this does not stop the habit, contradict 
him. In time he will give up. 

9. Be sure to tell him you “played it 
all right at home.” He expects it, and 
would be disappointed if you should for- 
get it. 

10. Carefully study these rules and add 
to them as inspiration directs. They will 
save you from ever becoming even a 
passably good violinist. 


What Price Genius? 


By E. AupREY SWOPE 


A snort time ago a man of affairs de- 
clared that the great musician of today is 
not only a great composer and musician 
but a good business man as well, that the 
age of musical genius in a, garret has 
passed. 

And he is right. The old hardship 
school of the Immortals is gone. Starva- 
tion no longer feeds the flame of genius; 
majestic themes do not shake cobwebby 
rafters; nor do winsome, ethereal melo- 
dies float through broken window panes. 
The music master of today is a business 
man. He drives about in a low, grey, 
long-nosed, European car. He wears spats 
and hobnobs with the élite. Bankers offer 
him fifty cent cigars when he enters their 
sanctums. He speaks at teas. He con- 
ducts his orchestra, the picture of opulence 
and prosperity. , 

But genius still suffers and always will 
suffer. Genius is born, but it is not born 
full-grown. And its growth, its develop- 
ment, flourishes on heartaches and failures, 


Ghe Pupil’s Own 


By ARTHUR 


Every month ask the pupil to write in 
essay form what has been discussed re- 
garding the history of music. A short 
period of the lesson may be put aside for 
a lecture on music. The teacher may ask 
the pupils to meet in classes, if that is 
convenient. The pupil is to take notes, 
as is done during college lectures, and 
when the teacher has covered a chapter in 
“Standard History of Music,” by James 
Francis Cooke, papers may be given to the 


on sacrifice and suffering. It feeds on 
youth. It is a jealous taskmaster. The 
greatest music is brought into existence, 
irrespective of time and place, with the 
greatest mental anguish and pain. Even 
Schubert, rich at least in melodies, declared, 
“The inspiring feeling of the beautiful 
threatens to abandon me forever . . 
Ask yourself whether such a one must not 
be miserable.” 

The age of musical genius in garrets 
may have passed, but the modern genius 
endures what the Old Masters endured— 
the vision of Beauty, the thrill of being 
face to face with it, the despair, the utter 
hopelessness, of ever pursuing, never 
catching, never holding it fast. Of course, 
this pursuit of Beauty today brings re- 
sults, results that the world applauds and 
pays for, results that buy the low, grey, 


long-nosed car, results that make the 
bankers fraternally familiar. But the 
price? It is what it was centuries ago, 


what it will be centuries from now; and 
the world never knows. 


History of Pusic 
A. SCHWARZ 


pupils with certain questions and a date 
assigned for the essay. The “Standard 
History” may be suggested for collateral 
reading. 

The essay of each pupil 1s kept until 
the end of the season. A pupil is de- 
lighted to see that he has written a history 
of music in his own manner. It is to be 
hoped that teachers will make additional 
comments. Do not just repeat what any 
history says. 


“No instrument—the hwman voice hardly excepted—provides such a rare 
vehicle for the emotions, is in such close touch with the molecular vibrations 
of thought and with the psychic waves of feeling. But whilst the violin equals 


the voice in sensibility and expression, 


and durability.’—HaAwEIs. 


it far transcends it in compass, variety 


to say that this is impossible. 


publications.) 


Student Concertos, 

L..—The “Seitz Concertos” for violin are 
“student concertos.” That is, they are con- 
certos as far as form is concerned, but are 
much easier than the standard violin con- 
certos. They are melodious and effective for 
public performance, and are admirable for 
study purposes in order to fit the student for 
the more difficult standard concertos to be 
taken up later on. Some lie entirely in the 
first position, while others go up to the 
seventh position and are of considerable diffi- 
culty. The most difficult of them can be 
taken up after the student has mastered the 


three books of the Kayser Studies, Op. 20. 


“Mute” Violins. 

E. H.—Most of the wholesale music 
dealers list the ‘‘practice,” or ‘‘mute,’’ violins, 
described in a recent number of the HErupr, 
in their catalogues, and have them in stock. 
In the smaller cities you rarely find these 
violins in the music stores, but your local 
dealer could order one for you. 


“Breath” Pause. 

P. S$.—The two short parallel lines between 
the two notes in measure four and six of 
the Souvenir by Drdla indicate a short pause 
between the notes, one hardly more in length 
than a 82nd or 64th rest. This little pause 
is introduced to heighten the expression ; 
some artists make it longer than others. 


Inlaid Inscription, 

Vv. B. L.—It is not known just who orig- 
inated the idea of inlaying around the ribs 
of the violin an inscription in Latin, in which 
the wood of which the violin is made is sup- 
posed to speak saying, ““‘When I was part of 
the living tree, I was silent, but now that I 
am dead, I can sing.’’ Violins of this kind 
have been made by Italian, German and 
French makers. They vary in quality, but 
are not especially valuable, although the pub- 
lic thinks they are. Occasionally one has a 
fair tone. 


Varnishes and Stains, 

J. B. S.—The little work, “The Violin and 
How to Make It, by a Master of the Instru- 
ment,’ would probably be what you want. 
This work gives advice as to varnishes and 
stains. You can get material of every kind 
for violin making, from Tonk Brothers Com- 
pany, music dealers, Chicago, Illinois, 


Of Medium Difficulty. 

W. S. J.—For a pupil advanced enough to 
play Mazas “Special Exercises,’ the follow- 
ing pieces might be what you want; Con- 
certino No. 4 in G, by Adolph Huber; Adora- 
tion by Borowski; Traumerei, by Schumann ; 
Concert Valse, La Brunette, by Severn; 
Dream of the Shepherdess by Labitsky ; Faust 
Fantasie, by Singelee; Berceuse, from “Joce- 
lyn,” by Godard; La Cinquantaine, by Ga- 
briel-Marie. These pieces lie mostly in the 
first and third positions, with occasional pas- 
sages in the second, fourth and fifth posi- 
tions. The Concertino, No. 4, in G, by Huber, 
would no doubt be the most suitable for the 
contest you mention. 


Schweitzer. 

L. M. P.—Johann Baptist Sthweitzer was 
an Hungarian violin maker of considerable 
note and made some excellent violins, pd 
copies of the Cremona masters. His work 
has been widely imitated, and there is an 
immense number of imitation Schweitzers on 
the market. Read advice to owners of old 
violins at the head of this column, 


Cadenza Work, 

H. S. S.—Study No. 23 in Kreutzer offers 
excellent material for the study of cadenzas. 
To fit yourself for technical work of this 
character I would also advise you to do much 
scale work and to study Schradieck’s “School 
of Violin Technics, Boo ie 


Wrist Bowing. 

Cc. M. B.—As you say you have a very good 
teacher, I do not see why he cannot teach 
you the wrist movement. You ought surely 
to learn more easily from some one stand- 
ing at your side illustrating the movement 
than from printed instructions. This moye- 
ment should be called “hand bowing from 
the wrist.” The wrist stays motionless while 
the hand swings to and fro. It often helps 
to sit at a table and rest the elbow on it 
while you are doing this stroke, Also try 
having your teacher occasionally hold your 
wrist still, while you are swinging your hand. 
Seales form very good material for the prac- 
tice of wrist’ bowing, playing each note of 


Answered 
By ROBERT BRAINE 
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No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full r 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be publishe 


{Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Htude consists of 1 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. We re 
The actual violin must be examined, The ¢ 
majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the reat 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it | 
reputable expert or dealer in swch instruments. The addresses of such deale 
be obtained from the advertising columns of the Ltude and other 


On the basis of thes 


the scale eight or sixteen times. ‘ 
secret is to keep the wrist: and_ 
while the hand is swinging. 
Imitation. ; 
A. B. Hi.—Your violin is eviden 
of a Gasparo Duifopruggar, mad 
court (France). The label s 
Duifopruggar made the violin 
Italy, in the year ..... The 
course, counterfeit. 2—The violin 
uine, would be of the Italian 
it is an imitation. 3—The 
carving are simply ornamentation 
no special significance. a 
Appraisal Necessary, 
T. L. B., Jr.—aiIt is not at all pro 
your violin is a genuine Amati, 
hundreds of thousands of imita 
the advice to the owners of o 
the head of this column, Really 
perts charge from five dollars 
opinion on a violin, and you w 
pay the express charges both ways 
pert would give you a certificate st 
opinion of the violin and what it i 
Such an opinion would be valuabl 
in selling the instrument. 
Self Instruction, } 
Cc. A. W.—The best material for t 
in the way of instruction books 
has very little in the way of 
as the composers of these wor 
suppose that any one would try 
play the violin without a teache 
attempt to learn the violin withou 
tion, you might get some help from 
“Self Instruction, a Class Meth 
Violin” in two volumes, by Alb 
chell, Mus. Doe. ‘ere are 
ing studies in this work, and 
volume treats of the positions. 2— 
know of any records such as you 
Write to the Victor Talking Ma 
pany, Camden, New Jersey, and 
they have ever made such record 
speak of a violin with frets. It is 
use a violin with smooth fingerboa 
out frets. The notes you name §| 
at the same distance from the nu 
violin is in tune, 5 


Neck Out of Line, : 

N. M. A—From go description, 
judge that the neck of the violin i 
in line with the body. Such fa 
construction of violins are fr 
with. I cannot say how bad 
without seeing the violin, but TI 
doubt a skillful repairer can re 
Send the violin to a good repai 
an estimate of the cost. 


Starting at Twenty. 

EK. BE. S.—The age of twenty 
late start for one who expects reall 
ter the violin and play diffieult m 
knowing what musical talent you 
is quite impossible for me to pre‘ 
certainty what you could hope to 
If you have talent, you could no 
enough to afford yourself a gr 
enjoyment; but I would not a 
aim at professional work, exe 
teaching the easier grades of 
In rare instances I have known 
students who started at the age 
and who in six or eight rs 
up sulflicient technie to play 4d 
—even concertos. But such 
rarely made with such a late st 
all you can do is to try it a few 
the end of which time you and yow 
can judge of how much proficiency y 
hope to attain. 2—As your studi 
be largely in the nature of an e 
maybe it would be better for you. 
low-priced violin at first or rent 
on, if youo find your violin study 
successful, you can buy a really 
ment. . 


Tourte Imitation. 
W. P. G—In justice to its 
the Etude does not give opinio 
quality or set prices on modern 1 
violins and bows. 2—Tourte was : 
French bow-maker, and his bows | 
valuable, From your description, | 
judge that your bow is not a_ 
but a German imitation. 
judge of your progress, I show 
know how many hours a day ye 
ticed during the your paige 
how well you play 
name. If you play 
have made excellent progr 
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sa{ discover the likenesses and differ- 


ared. The presentation of the thought, 
elliscussion of the technic, must be on 
examples, not according to general 


@ may begin with a picture or a piece 
lusic or a poem and, by careful obser- 
in of the feeling, the emotion aroused, 
elhought expressed, the rhythm set up, 
@ijoyousness or sadness, motion or 
iijade, action or repose, few or many 
ide involved, and so forth, may by com- 
ufon with many examples of the other 


faind an expression that “fits” or “feels 
Itimony with” the first example. For 
rr in the picture, “Song of the 


(Breton), what is the predominat- 
What tells the time of the 
1s and girl in repose or motion? Do 
faink she is happy or sad? What is 
ne Where is she going? What 
you so? What is she hearing? What 
efiect of the lark’s song? Is she 
la Or sorry for the new day? 
bw play several selections of music, 
fe children to find that which seems 


telling the same or a similar story. 
Yiout naming, play a small excerpt of 
lich Hollaender. Does this sound right? 
Why? It is walking, yes, but it is 
slow, not joyous. Play an excerpt from 
Msel and Gretel” or some folk dance. 
¥) Seems joyous, but will it do? No. 
‘his not dancing, nor playing, but serious 
9) poised. Play an excerpt from some 
diby. Will it fit? No. That is sleep 
if; this is morning. Play an excerpt 
Rataplan (Donizetti). This is going, 
i joyous and sounds like the 
ess of morning. Will it do? No. 
is lacking? Too much noise. This 
y one person. Drums or bands do 
the effect of beauty of morning 
song. Finally, play an excerpt 
wk, Hark the Lark (Schubert) on 
How is this? Yes, that is 
yay, walks quickly, joyously, is 
, has a lovely tune that she might 


. 


we are satisfied with the music, 
s of a poem that would fit? 
e’s poem of the same name 
the music was written fits per- 
music and picture. 
we take a piece of music and 
picture and poem that would 
nce, Spring Song (Mendels- 
hy is it called Spring Song? 
Slow or fast? What are 
things that happen in Spring? 
day alike, sunny and bright? 
us find a picture that says 
Show “The Gleaners” (Breton). 
do? No. That is summer har- 
any of the Madonnas or the 
-’ (Bonheur) or the “Rheims 
One by one the children will 
for lack of ability to codrdin- 
1 in thought with Spring Song. 
y the Apple Blossoms (Landeck) 
nee the “feel” is right. Now who 
f a poem that will tell us the 
story of spring? Several will 
and some doubtless will be ap- 


of “observations,” to be 
each pupil at certain in- 
contain evidences of musical 


- of conduct, scholarship, 


Music Supervisors Forum 
(Continued from page 331) 


propriate. If not, give “Apple Blossoms”: 


Have you seen an apple. orchard in the 
spring 

In the spring? 
An English apple orchard in the spring? 
When the spreading trees are hoary 
With thew wealth of promise-glory 
And the mavis pipes his story 

In the spring. 


Question for hidden meanings of parts 
of music, picture and poem. 

In presenting any one example, remember 
that the underlying principle is not telling 
but seeing, searching, finding. The pupils 
must find for themselves the beauty that 
exists in painting, music or poem.  Skill- 
ful questioning arouses the interest and 
directs the attention to look for it. 

The point is not an exhaustive study of 
any picture or piece of music, but the lead- 
ing of the child to a closer acquaintance 
with all art and with a number of specific 
examples, by his own efforts to grasp the 
meaning of each one. By contrast and 
comparison many delightful correlations 
may be found where artist, musician and 
poet have tried to tell the same story. 

A few of these may be mentioned as 
working well (in each group the painting 
is listed first, then the music selection and 
finally the poem) : 


Brook in Autumn (Landbeck) 
By the Brook (Boisdeffre) 
Brook Song (Riley) 


Interior of a Cottage (Israels) 
Sweet and Low (Sullivan) 
Sweet and Low (Tennyson) 


The Angelus (Millet) 
The Angelus (Massenet) 
Day is Done (Longiellow) 


Horses of Achilles (Regnault) 
Overture to Tannhiuser (Wagner) 


Fairies in our Garden (Tarrant) 

Fairy music—Midsummer 
Dream 

Fairy Folk (Allison) 


Spirit of ’76 (Willard) 
Yankee Doodle (Traditional) 
Paul Revere’s Ride (Longfellow) 


The Aurora—Guido Reni 

Dawn—William Tell Overture 
sini) 

Sunrise on the Hills (Longfellow) 


Night’s 


(Ros- 


“‘Oh the fierce black horse of Force and 
the Speedier one of passion 

Go plunging to destruction in the rolling 
depths below, 

But, on the brink, Automedon has arms 
of steel to grasp them 

Can he hold them, can he turn them, can 
they all to victory go?’” 

In the heart is desperate force and in 
the heart is speedy passion, 

And they both go plunging downward to 
the rolling depths below; 

But on the brink stands reason with 
thoughts of steel to hold them, 

And when reason holds them and when 
reason turns them, then they on to 
victory go.” 

Francis Evtiotr Crark. 


A Notebook of Observations 


By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH 


thoughtfulness, effort, originality and re- 
search work are also noted and stressed 
as encouraging the pupil to more care- 
ful work, better manners, finer apprecia- 
tion of music for itself alone and a truer 
realization of the teacher’s interest and 
faith in him. 
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CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 (National and State Accredited) 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 


SUMMER 


MASTER SCHOOL 


FIRST SESSION—May 16 to June 25—Six Weeks 


SECOND SESSION—June 27 to August 6—Major Session— 
Six Weeks 


THIRD SESSION—August 8 to September 17—Six Weeks 


—— 


Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees 


are conferred at the end of each summer session upon profes- 
sionals who have the required knowledge, fulfill residence require- 
ments and pass satisfactory examinations. Minimum require- 
ments in Summer Bulletin. 


A CONSERVATORY OF INTERNATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE—A FACULTY OF 
ARTIST TEACHERS 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie-theatre, concert, 
church, orchestra, accompanying and part time positions are avail- 
able to students in Chicago. Placement Bureau. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and 


women in college building. Piano furnished free with each room. 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 12 


COMPLETE YEAR BOOK ON REQUEST 
1932 SUMMER BULLETIN ON REQUEST 


CARL KINSEY, President 
LEON SAMETINI, 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN, 


60 E. Van Buren Street 
Chicago Musical College Building, Chicago, Ils. 


} Vice-Presidents 
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MAY 1982 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


CHICAGO 46th SEASON 


Offers Accredited Courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ and all 
other branches of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREE—MASTER OF MUSIC 
DEGREE—BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
DIPLOMAS—TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 


Under Authority State of Illinois 
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Thorough preparation for concert, opera and teaching 


positions. Many special features, weekly recitals, concerts 
with full orchestra, lectures, school of opera, training in 
students’ symphony orchestra, bureau for securing positions. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


Three Summer Sessions—May 16 to June 25, 
June 27 to August 6 and August 8 to September 17 


One Hundred Twenty Artist-Teachers 


Special Summer Courses in Public School Music, School of 
Opera, School of Acting, Children’s Musical Training, Class 
Piano Method (Oxford), Theatre Organ Playing 


Send for free catalog. Address John R. Hattstaedt, Manager 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
575 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 


BOGUSLAWSKI COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


May 16 to June 25 
June 27 to August 6 (Major session) 
August 8 to September 17 


In three summer sessions : 


DEGREES: Master of Music, Bachelor Music, diplomas: 


teachers’ certificates. Under authority State of Illinois 


Credits granted for summer courses toward certificates, 
diplomas and degrees 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 


MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI, Celebrated Pianist 
LOUIS VICTOR SAAR, World Renowned Composer and Theoretician 
LILLIAN BOGUSLAWSKI, Noted Pianist and Teacher 

LIELA BREED, Renowned Voice Teacher 

DEAN REMICK, Piano Teacher and Vocal Coach 

SOL NEMKOVSKY, Noted Violinist 

HERMAN SHAPIRO, Well Known Piano Pedagogue 

MARGARET KAYNE, Pianist and Teacher 


For information write Registrar 


Boguslawski College of Music, 323 S. Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


THE E Tl 
When Our Great Granddaddies Went to (once ts 


® 
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Robert Todd, Vintner. Tickets to | 
at the Coffee House. . . .” 


as Washington, was leader of Prince 
Esterhazy’s orchestra, launching his sym- 
phonies, serving at the table and acting 
as a valet betimes. And young Mozart, 
in the Prince Archbishop of Salzburg’s 
orchestra, was eating in the kitchen with 
the servants. There is no evidence that 
Jefferson succeeded in his ambitions, but 
there is proof that other Virginians of 
that period had many instruments in their 
manor houses, with resident musicians to 
play them. Another great American of 
that period, the many sided Franklin, had 
a serious interest in music. He it was 
who invented the Armonica, an improved 
form of Musical Glasses, first heard at a 
concert in Philadelphia in 1764. It became 
the fashion in the South, was played all 
over Europe in Concert by Marianne 
Davies, a relative of Franklin, who per- 
formed eyen at the Imperial Court of 
Vienna at the wedding of the Duke of 
Palma and the Arch-Duchess of Austria, 
where it was announced as “the invention 
of the celebrated Dr. Franklin.” Gluck 
was responsible for the original invention 
of Musical Glasses which were, with 
Franklin’s improvements, “capable of thor- 
ough bass and never out of tune.” They 
remained the vogue for sixty years, the 
best composers, such as Mozart and Bee- 
thoven, writing for them. Apart from in- 
venting in the musical field, P. L. Ford 
writes that Franklin could play the harp, 
guitar and the Armonica, and that he loved 
to sing. 


Concert Etiquette 

ITTLE Old New York of 
sentimental in her announcem 
“music ministering comfort to the 
heart” or advertised “orchestry 
The first attempt to perform a 
symphony was greeted with a sha 
eggs and vegetables from the galle 
companied by shouts for “Yankee | 
and the “Washington March.” Ba 
ners, however, at Concert and oper 
in Europe and America, were a ch 
istic of the time. In Charleston “4 
and buzz of conversation kept up 
the best concerts and ballad oneras 
quests for silence were printed e 
on programs often with special 
to the “Ladies to be governed by a | 
ing silence and decorum.” O; 
players wrote the newspapers to a 
tection from “any manner of 
“Ladies and Gentlemen,” sent cos 
that their “cloaths were spoiled,” 
rewards for the discovery of the 0 
In 1753 there came to New Yor 
liam Tuckey, an Englishman, a fi 
cian and composer, to exert an i 
influence both in church and secula 
for twenty years as Choir Master o 
ity Church and as concert giv 
teacher. He has the distinction of ha 
introduced Handel’s “Messiah” 
American public at a Concert in | 
Rooms, New York, January ninth 
It was given in an abridged fort 
was heard last in London and two 
before in Germany. 


A Preoccupation with Instruments 


S REGARDS the music performed at 

concerts in the South, the programs 
are not very illuminating. First used in 
1765, they enumerated with painstaking de- 
tail the instruments to be played. There 
were many concertos on the “bassoon, 
flageolet, trumpet and the hautboy.” The 
novelty of strange instruments wearing 
off, the accent changed to the performer, 
and only in the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century were composers’ names to 
be found generally on the programs. But, 
since the Southern colonials followed 
rapidly the lead of London fashion in 
everything, and since there the works of 
Corelli, Vivaldi, Purcell, Pleyel, Handel 
and Haydn were firmly established, it is 
more than probable that their compositions 
were performed here before 1775. We 
know positively that the works of Haydn 
and Handel were given, frequently, with- 
out their names up to 1790, but Papa 
Haydn was paid up for all this neglect, 
as from then on to the end of the century 
it appears to have been good form, what- 
ever else happened, either to open or close 
every program with one of his overtures 
or symphonies. It was customary, too, 
to have in either of these positions of 
honor on these programs a Pleyel com- 
position of the same genre. 

Meanwhile, the cities of the north, with 
the exception of New York, had little 
else but church music until the end of the 
eighteenth century. New York with its 
Dutch heritage of liberality in life and 
religion was a gay city from the begin- 
ning, with plenty of plays and music. The 
first reference to a “Consort” was in a 
poem or verses in the New York Gazette 
entitled “Written at a Consort of Musick, 
at which there were a great number of 
Ladies”’ The same journal announced 
shortly after a “Consort” and “the per- 
formance of an Harmonical piece from the 
Ladies’ favorite tunes with variations.” 
The first officially announced concert, 1736, 
was of “vocal and instrumental music for 
the Benefit of Mr. Pachebell, the Harpsi- 
chord performer, by himself. The Songs, 
Violins, German Flutes, by Private Hands, 
to begin precisely at six, in the house of 


Ice Cream As Induceme t 


EW YORK took the initiati 
first Open Air Concerts, 
imitation of Vauxhall Gardens, L 
opened near the Battery and called “R 
lagh Gardens.” “A complete | 
music” and “genteel fireworks” 
nounced the first night, June third. 
other gardens opened in rapid succes: 
King’s Arms Gardens, in “the B 
Way,” 1766; Vauxhall Gardens, \ 
Long Room convenient for a Ba 
Turtle entertainment ;” Corre’s C 
Garden’s; Mount Vernon Garden 
Leonard Street. Singers from the ] 
lish Ballad Opera Company formed 
chief features of the programs in 
sentimental and humorous. Ice 
was a novelty then: “ice cream punt 
“fresh strawberry ice cream,” was ¢ 
often as an inducement, included 
ticket of 2s. Similar gardens openeé 
in all the large cities. ‘ 
When a wave of Puritanism sy 
the entire country (1767) in regard t 
theater and opera, affecting even tok 
New York, the theaters closed. Th 
lish opera singers without 
started on the first concert tours the ¢ 
try had known. Marie Storer, the gre 
favorite in opera, was among them. 
were also Stephen Woolls, Mrs. Wt 
Miss Hallam, in programs made up © 
from the English operas of Dr. Arn 
ley, Dibdin, Bishop and Purcell. 
enrichment of the concert stage cam 
the French Revolution, 1790, when 
sands of refugees poured into the 5 
many fine musicians among them. — 
formed their own opera company ane 
French opera in Baltimore, Charlest 
New York until 1796, as well as ¢ 
«composed of French and Italian ark 
With the Anti-Theater Laws repe 
Boston and Philadelphia in 1794 
stealing of musicians from New 
which, out of a population of abe 
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occ! 


SWER DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 


i No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


es Two-part Invention, No. 13 
jiIn measure 15, of Bach’s Two-part In- 
in, No. 13, some copics have an A flat 
® right-hand and others an A natural. 
Mis correct ?—l. E., Bugard, Georgia. 
The second sixteenth note of measure 
the right-hand is correctly an A nat- 
e only other A in the whole measure 
fiat—which is quite correct (followed 
ep diminished seventh below). Meas- 
an exact imitation of No. 15, with 
terval of a diminished seventh between 
c and third beats of the bass. The 
\ appears again in measure 20 
the treble and bass (g#-f) and again 
‘e 21, fourth beat, with low D sharp 
and C natural in the treble. 


ss 


ctions for Public School Teach- 


I understand that some public 
give extra points or credits to those 
Rudy music privately. J, as a piano 
or, would like to be connected with a 
invas a means of obtaining more pupils ; 
of appreciate very highly any informa- 
ou could give me as to how to go about 
{las any special qualifications that 
2. Please tell me what grade 
Tempered Olavichord” is in, 
- in which the contents should 
L., Caribou, Maine. 
1) There are Many public schoois— 
all schools are to a certain extent 
’ each one having its own rules, 
ons, styles and methods of teaching. 
also in various categories—all of 
ds to make any precise answer in- 
I would, therefore, advise you to 
a list of the schools you have in 
the city or state where you desire 
get a letter of introduction to the 
ster. principal, superintendent, or 
official. Go and present your let- 
ally, state your case, give a list 
‘qualifications and so forth. Do not 
letter: a personal application is 
te exactly what you. seek. If there 
Caney in his school, ask his advice 
€, whom and how to apply. Fail- 
this, all you can do is to obtain 
f the probability and possibility 
h opening in the school of your 
a letter or letters of introduc- 
‘musical panjandrum of the place, 
@ as aforesaid, taking with you 
ers of recommendation you may 
her. Aim always at the chief 
The Well Tempered Clavi- 
S$. Bach) is a collection of 
art of playing counterpoint 
en two-part and fifteen three- 
Ss, all introductory to the 
Preludes and Fugues,’ the 
of pianoforte technic. These 
compositions are of different 
ulty, beginning with No. 38 
rt Inventions.” After these 
in the ‘Well ‘Tempered 
“Porty-eight Preludes and 
- me know when you_ have 
will give you their order of 
are the finest studies to give 
e of hands and fingers. 


‘No. I, Three-Part Inven- 


e tell me how to play the trills 
six and ten in the right hand, 
in measures seven and fifteen, 
ight hand.—H. O. W., Caribou, 


as follows: 


jou kindly tell me how to play 
es that are ticd together. There 
r of them in the Allegretto of 
0. 7,” by Beethoven. Every 
I run across them in other 
alheays puzzled how to in- 

A. H., Vale, Oregon. 


‘et of a dotted staccato 


length by one-quarter, the 
e-quarters being filled up 
duration. 


ition in a School as 


ind that some public schools 
or credits to those who 
uv. IT, as a piano teacher, 
connected with a_ school 
aining more pupils, I would 


appreciate very much any information you 
cam, give me as to how to go about it and 
ang special qualifications that are required. 
2. Please tell me what grade Bach’s “Well 
Tempered COlavichord” is in, also the order 
in_ which the contents should be taken up 
(that is, the order of difficulty).—B. L. Cari- 
bou, Maine. 


A. 1. Watch the advertising columns of 
the daily papers of those places which might 
appeal to you. Go and interview the princi- 
pals of those schools which seem possible or 
probable chances. Take your credentials and 
recommendations with you. If possible get 
an introduction to the school principal, or 
some other of the powers of the school. You 
should have a good command of language 


and have an engaging personality. Remem- 
ber that a personal application is worth 


more than letter writing. Enquire from your 


friends and acquaintances. They know of 
some vacant position; if they do not, ask 
them to look out for you. I shall be glad 
to hear what success you may have and 


then to give you advice more specifically. 
2. J. S. Bach’s “Well Tempered Clavichord” 
consists of the justly celebrated “Forty-eight 
Preludes and Fugues.” Before studying them 
I would strongly advise you to master the 
same composer’s two-part and three-part ‘“In- 
ventions,”” and then the two books of ‘‘Parti- 
tas,” all consisting of excellent compositions 
in strict contrapuntal style and forming the 
best preparation for the ‘‘forty-eight.’”” When 
these are mastered I will very gladly map 
out a regular progressive order study for the 
“Forty-eight.” If you approach these in any 
other way, you will find them too difficult 
to understand: and to interpret in all their 
beauty. 


The Length of Singing - Practice 
Periods 
Q. How long a period shouid I devote 
each day to the actual practice of singing? 
—S. 8., Providence, Rhode Island. 


A. dt is impossible to tell you this with- 


out hearing you, testing your voice, know- 
ing something of your general health con- 
dition and the defects (if any) of your 
breathing and general voice production. You 
surely understand that your health condi- 
tions play an important part in the study 


of singing and that anything interfering with 
your health and normal plrysical functions 
must affect the throat and its free function- 
ing (the most important consideration, to be 
borne always in mind). There should be no 
rigidity of larynx, for this is the voice-box 
in which are the voeal cords. Any pressure, 
any holding of the larynx, by muscular pres- 
sure or action, must imnair the freedom of 
voice emission, which is the chief desideratum 
for voice beauty and longevity. 


The Proper Way to Write a Cadence 
for Facility of Execution 


O. Is the following passage written cor- 
rectly ‘ 


Ex.t e 2 
oy eeeeeEerece 
z ei 


Zz 


so that it may be played easily with logically 
placed accents, imparting a fluent, homo- 
geneous sequence of sounds, with its constit- 
uent parts growing logically out of each 
other, so that there may be no halting or 
hesitation in execution? Could you suggest 
a better arrangement, one that would show 
the structure of the cadential passage with- 
out interfering with its flwidity?—Violinist, 
New York, New York. 


A. A better arrangement of this passage 
would be 


it up by a number of 
accents (which would destroy what you so 
well describe as “its fluidity’), this arrange- 


Without breaking 


ment plainly shows the player, and the 
reader, just how the passage must be in- 
terpreted in order to preserve its unity, 
rupee logically, without break of any 
nd, 


~ FINE ARTS BUILDING 


Degrees. 


guidance of artist instructors. 


one of the world’s greatest music centers. 


of the musical profession. 


Summer Session are mentioned below. 


FACULTY: 150 teachers, including many 
of national and international renown. 
STANDING: Chartered by State of 
Illinois, accredited by Chicago Board of 
Education, Illinois State Examining Board, 
and Federal Government. 


LOCATION: On the lake-front of 
Chicago. Unparalleled cultural advantages 
and summer time recreations—libraries, 
museums, art galleries, theatres, parks, 
bathing, boating, tennis, golf. 


EQUIPMENT: More than one hundred 
studios, practice rooms, class rooms, 
lecture and recital halls. Mason and 
Hamlin grand pianos. Three- and four- 
manual Moller organs. 

PRIVATE INSTRUCTION: In Piano; 
Voice; Violin; Church, Concert, Theater 
and Radio Organ; Dramatic Art; Dancing; 
Cello; Wind Instruments; Theory; Com- 
position; Languages. 

SPECIAL CLASSES: Piano Master Class, 
conducted by Sidney Silber. Violin Master 
Class, by P. Marinus Paulsen. Vocal 
Technic and Repertoire Class, by Else 
Harthan Arendt. Piano Normal and 
Teaching Repertoire Class for teachers of 
piano, and students preparing to teach. 
Other classes in Ear Training; Harmony; 
History and Appreciation of Music; 
Orchestra Cond ucting; Choral Conducting; 
Accompanying; Ensemble Playing; Lan- 
guages; Stage Deportment; and Science of 
Human Relationships. 

CLASS PIANO METHOD: Teacher- 
training course in class method of teaching 
piano—with Certificate. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC: Depart- 
ment headed by leading Chicago Public 
School supervisors. Special courses for 
supervisors. Under-graduate courses lead- 
ing to Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 
BAND CONDUCTING: Four-weeks 
course given jointly by Victor Jean Grabel, 
conductor of Chicago Concert Band, and 
Edward Meltzer, former conductor of 
Northwestern University Band. 

RADIO CLASSES: Conducted by Hen- 
ry Francis Parks, staff artist of WCFL, with 
complete microphone and amplifying 
equipment. 
RECORDINGLABORATORY: 


nominal cost in School recording labora- 
tory, as aid to study. 


Phonograph records may be made for. 
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410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO — 


Thirty-seventh Annual 


Summer Session 


Six Weeks : June 27 to August 6, 1932 


You will be sure to find instruction which is exactly suited to your purposes, in the seventy 
eight courses of the summer curriculum, all earning credit toward Certificates, Diplomas, and 


You may be certain, too, that you will advance rapidly in your chosen subjects, under the 
You will be inspired by the recitals, concerts and operatic productions which make Chicago 


You will form many new and lasting friendships. Your outlook will be broadened by contact 
with students, musicians and teachers from all parts of the country, representing all phases 


Write today for a complete Summer Session Catalog. Some of the outstanding features of the 


CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS, DE- 
GREES: Summer courses lead to Teachers’ 
Normal Certificates; are fully credited 
toward Diplomas and Degrees; and are 
correlated with winter courses. Previous 


studies evaluated and applied toward 
requirements. Facilities for winter season 
extension studies make possible rapid 


rogress in earning credits. 
SCHOLARSHIPS: Series of full and 
partial summer scholarships sponsored by 
Alumni Association, on competitive basis. 
FINANCIAL AID: Advanced students 
beginning upon courses lasting two years or 
more may teach in Chicago Branches of 
School to help defray expenses, as soon as 
qualified. Summer courses are provided to 
help applicants qualify quickly for such 
teaching. 

DEFERRED TUITION PAYMENT: 
Arrangements may be made for deferred 
payment of a portion of Summer Session 
tuition, if necessary. 

EXTENSION FACULTY MEMBER- 
SHIPS: Granted to competent teachers 
after Summer Session attendance, enabling 
them to offer their students courses leading 
to Teachers’ Certificates and Diplomas 
issued by School through Extension Depart- 
ment. 

RECITALS: Series of twelve recitals by 


members of artist faculty and artist 
students; admission free to summer 
students. 


CONCERTS, OPERA: Open-air grand 
opera by Ravinia Opera Company, and 
symphony concerts by Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, at Ravinia Park. 
VACATION EXCURSIONS: Series of 
six excursions conducted by School for 
summer students, on Saturday afternoons, 
including boat trip on Lake Michigan, 
automobile tour of Chicago parks, visits to 
Field Museum, Art Institute, Tribune 
Tower, Adler Planetarium, Shedd Aquar- 
ium, and a Ravinia Opera party. 
DORMITORY: Living accommoda- 
tions available at moderate rates in Sher- 
wood Dormitory, or in private homes, 
Y. W. C. A., Eleanor Clubs. 
TUITION FEES: Tuition fees are mod- 
erate. 

ADVICE ON PLANS: Address your 
request for Catalog to Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Sherwood Music School, 410 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, who will be 
glad to give you personal advice on any 
point in connection with your plans for 
Summer Session attendance. 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 
of THE UNIVERSITY of ROCHESTER 


Howarp Hanson, Dzorector 


RayMonp Wixson, Dzérector Summer Session 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 27 to JULY 30, 1932 


REGULAR SESSION OPENS 
: SEPTEMBER 19, 1932 


Registrations for Both Sessions Now Being Received 


Special Advantages for Graduate Study 


Eastman School Symphony Orchestra N BC Broadcasts 
on Wednesdays at 4:30 P.M. E.S.T. 


FOR CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Rocuester, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue New York City 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. All branches. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


Moderate tuition fees. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Harold L. Butler, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


Music, Art, Architecture 


Four-Year courses in 
PIANO—VOICE—ORGAN—VIOLIN—HARP 42 
COMPOSITION—PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC Instructors 


Master’s and Bachelor’s Degrees 


900 
Students 


: 


S 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. Special students may enter at any time. 
Dormitory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women music students. Five pipe organs. 


SUMMER SESSION, JULY 5th to AUGUST 12th 


Devoted to Music, Drama 
and Physical Education 


ITHACA COLLEG 


\ INCLUDING THE FOLLOWING PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS g 


Ithaca Band and Orchestra School 

Williams School of Expression and Drama Ithaca School of Physical Education 

Ithaca Institution of Public School Music Martin Institute for Speech Correction 
Westminster Choir School 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Music Lovers to earn LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 
securing subscriptions for THE ETUDE. Part or 
full time. No Cost or Obligation. Write for 
Address: 


complete details TODAY! 


CIRCULATION DEP’T 


THE havi ee MUSIC MAGAZINE 


1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


Six and Ten Week Summer Sessions — Fall Term Opens September 29, 1932. Catalog. 
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Ghe Pianist Should Know Other Instruments 
By RoBERT PRICE 


HE BEST-TRAINED musician in 
the neighborhood” is a designation 
that should apply to the pianist of 

any community. To gain the right to this 
title he can very easily add a few bits of 
knowledge about other instruments which 
will multiply many times over his influence 
as a musical force in the community. 

Here are a few facts which the pianist 
should know about other instruments. 

First, in the matter of tuning—the wise 
pianist will learn which instruments take 
their pitch from “A” and which from “B- 
flat,’ and, in the case of “string” players 
not possessed of sufficiently accurate ear 
for tuning from a single note, he will 
know which keys to strike for the tuning 
of each string. He must remember, too, 
that for good ensemble service a piano 
must be tuned at international pitch, “A”- 
435. 

Second, the pianist will be sufficiently 
trained in harmony to be able to transpose 
any simple piano arrangement in order to 
accompany an instrument such as one of 
the “B-flat” woodwinds or brasses which 
cannot tune to “C,”’ and he should know 
how to prepare a score for one of these, 
by transposing from the piano copy a simple 
church song or orchestral number. 

For organizing and training a local in- 
strumental ensemble there is no one better 
fitted than a “well grounded” pianist. It 
is a community service, moreover, which 
can be effected with very little extra effort 
and a great deal of pleasure. For this 
work he can usually find another player to. 
whom he can turn over the simple piano 


Curing the “Stumble” Habit 


By STELLA WuuITsonN-HoLMES 


Lirtte children are prone to slow play- 
ing or rather to halting or stumbling so 
as to produce unevenness of tempo. In 
effecting a cure it is necessary to locate 
the cause of this stumbling. The little 
child thinks slowly. This means playing 
slowly until his mental processes are 
speeded up through further study. How- 
ever, though slow thinking is the general 
cause of his troubles, there are immediate 
causes which must be understood and 
weeded out. 

One of these causes is inattention. It is 
very hard for a little child to concentrate 
steadily. When inattention or lack of con- 
nected thought is discovered to be the cause 
of stumbling, a good practice is for the 
teacher to point to each note as played, al- 
ways moving just a little ahead of the 
child’s playing. 

The slight movement ahead helps him to 
think connectedly and therefore to play 
connectedly. To hold a watch in hand and 
time the playing of the piece is also a good 
practice, after the child is once familiar 
with his notes. This speeds up his thought 
processes, for he will take great pride in 
reducing his two minutes a page to one. 

Children who are old enough for con- 
centration and quick thinking are never- 
theless guilty of stumbling. Time-keeping 


“So far as I can see the whole matter, the first and paramount duty 
the music teacher is to foster an intelligent love of music—for its own st 
if he is not doing that, all else is beside | 
mark, If he is, then everything else he does falls into place and is i 
with meaning.—STEWART MACPHERSON, AS. 


—in the heart of his pupil; 


THE E 


. 


part, leaving himself free to give 
effort to the work of conducting. 


Handling the Baton — 

OR THIS work he must learn 
ments of handling the bat 
should know the proper instrum 
for well-balanced orchestral 
must know how to interpret 
including those with special marking 
liar to certain instruments, as in 
of drums or “strings.” He m 
how to select music wisely, and, 1 
portant of all, he must know hoj 
tablish and maintain the efficient 
essential to profitable rehearsals. — 
There is rarely an orchestra gro 
out a large percentage of. playe 
have learned the fundamentals of mi 
course of piano lessons, then tre 
their knowledge to other instrument 
is as it should be, for training under 
petent piano instructor is the most 
means of acquiring a grounding ii 
principles. 
The pianist may even assist at 
of these transferences to other inst 
Though his playing ability, beye 
piano, consists merely in knowing - 
chanical manipulation of several 
and “brasses,” to the extent of play 
scale on them, yet even this meager 
edge will help him in finding for 
local orchestra positions. 
The well-trained pianist should ne 
live wholly unto himself, particular! 
resides in a rural district. For 
multiply his usefulness many times } 
hampering himself in the least in tt 
suance of his own studies 


with the watch in hand is also a got 
tice. Show the children the exact | 
of the minute hand before starting, 
as after stopping. This practice w 
him a fresh incentive to play pe 
to keep perfect time. ; 

Sometimes the older child reads 
slowly because he does not look 
This same child will be found ~ 
slowly from the printed page, — 
music teacher should point ahead 1 
speed at which a child of his age shou 
Just a little idea of this sort does 1 
for the child who is naturally | 
thinker but has not for some reas 
use of this power. 

The riddle is the case of the old 
who is a quick thinker, who cone 
well and who gives close attention, | 
stumbles woefully in playing. To # 
of pupil belongs the over-conscientio 
He will be so concerned with w 
means and all things mechanic 
stumbling will be only the natu 
This child must be made to 
melody is the most important thin 
his music. Keep him “tlister.ing 
melody,” and his hands which and 
know the way unconsciously will 
melody unfettered by too much c 
attention—and build it in smoothes! 


Gis 


ICE QUESTIO 


Answered 


a 


By FREDERICK W. WODELL 


F f | f 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Pritt. 

J am a@ soprano, and have studied voice 

i every competent teacher for about five 

Wi One thing I have always admired in 
syruno voice and tried to 
a 
} 


e 


accomplish is 


il,’ or “glottis stroke.’ My teacher 


gibt been able to explain how this is done. 
es my trill sounds too much like a 
es. L. i 


A) Vocal sound is generated in the larynx. 
iaRDC instrument, left in freedom, will 
Biically obey the will in the realization 
jepncept of tone as regards pitch, clear- 
iid power, to the limit of its present 


Garcia, renowned investigator and 
of singing, inventor of the laryn- 
according to Rev. Chas. Gib, in 
ience and Art,’”’ once wrote a letter 


Lunn, solo tenor and author of 
singing, in which Garcia said: 
on the attack; but it must be 

ali action of the glottis, not the 
pushing of the breath that goes by 


fit only to tear the glottis, not 
fy and regulate the movements. In 
ies of explosions constituting a sound, 
l explosion, the first, is the one that 
Gignate by the name of ‘stroke of the 
is My merit or demerit consists in 
i noticed it and given it a name. No- 
divho starts the voice properly can eschew 
distinguish the first explosion from the 
§ because, as it starts the sound, its 
jor defects are impressed upon the 


hmine, in proper doses, is used as a 
In too large a dose it means death. 
h the so-called “stroke of the glottis.” 
pupils with “breathy’’ voices have 
d by a careful, temporary wse of a 
n ordinarily strong ‘‘glottic stroke” 
“starts.”” The device is danger- 
administered under the direction 
ul teacher. 
the “trill,” this ornament involves 
, Smooth, even, correct intonation of 
ior, or the major, second, as may be 
In study for this musical effect, it 
to “make haste slowly.” What you 
*“vodeling” in your work for the 
i s the suggestion that it might be 
r you to make sure that you can sing 
cale with good quality of tone, 
@venness, yet clear definition of each 
a moderate tempo, in several keys 
\ le C and the so-called “High 
eacher will tell you how success- 
in this work. 


ld like to know if there were in 
of music some men who had 
s, that is, who kept their boyish 


account of the use of the male 
hhureh services and opera see 
story of Singing,” by Wm. J. 
the Dean of the professional 
York. This type of 


es my throat becomes clogged, 
8 a break in my voice while 
always have to clear my throat. 
me a remedy?—F. P. G. 
difficulty is owing to patholog- 
eonsult a throat specialist. 
method of singing, see a first 
of singing. If to neryousness, 
you are nervous and remove 
Your other questions can best 
by your going to a teacher as 
e. He can tell you whether 
‘or is not a tenor and what are 
for its becoming stronger as 
le study. Ordinarily such a re- 
xpected with the voice of a man 
ty-one years of age. 


@ baritone, twenty-seven years 
have been troubled with a cer- 
f huskiness in my voice for 
have tried in many ways to 
disorder without success. I 
y according to the fundamen- 
regs am in good health and 
throat to avoid huskiness. 
comes more or less husky 
d. Would you suggest I 
internally to remedy this de- 
recommend a certain vocal 
§ delivery ?—J. F. C. 
eshing to come in contact 
ho is doing intelligent think- 
as in your case. It must 
mu, however, that without 
view it is impossible to say 
uble is owing to abnormal 
s—perhaps one of the many 
h of the lining of the nose 
ling the larynx—or has its 
‘ yocal method, in a de- 
us force, or in sudden at- 
Seek first the advice of a 
a titioner, and, if he thinks 


ar 


it necessary, see a high-grade throat special- 
ist who is accustomed to dealing with the 
throats of singers. If after the doctors agree 
that you are sound, the trouble still per- 
sists, consult the vocal teacher. Lastly ‘do 
rightly and fear nobody.” 


The Importance of Sight Reading. 


Q. I am a professional church quartet 
singer, @ soprano, and the least experienced 
sight-singer of the four. I am some times 
in difficuity, at rehearsals, because I have to 
“feel around” for a note. My vocal teacher 
advised mc to take lessons in sight singing, 
and I have taken ten. My vocal coach once 
told me that “studying sight singing is a 
waste of time and money.” I wish to know 
if there is any way this study can be taken 
at home?—M. H. 

Your singing teacher was right: your 
voeal ‘coach’ wrong. The best schools of 
music in Burope and this ceuntry make sol- 
feggio the basis for musie study, requiring 
it of students of all instruments and of 
Singing. Your own experience should have 
proven to you that the ability to read vocal 
music readily has a real value for the pro- 
fessional singer and for the young vocalist 
who may perhaps be still in the semi-profes- 
sional ranks. Go to a first-rate teacher of 
sight-singing who specializes in that subject, 
and keep at it industriously for a few 
months. Tackle new music every day. The 
way to learn to do a thing is to keep on 
doing it as well as you can, using common 
sense and getting the best instruction avail- 
able. Frederic W. Root has some useful 
books of exercises on this topic. 


The Tenor in the Quartet. 


Q. I am a first tenor in mized and men’s 
quartets, and am living in a small city where 
there is not a first class vocal teacher, and 
not much good music going on. JI had a 
range from OC to “high (tenor) B natural,’ 
almost two octaves, for solo singing. But 
I find now I have quite a job to sing nearly 
so wide a range. I have a soloist position. 
I have been told I have a tenor range but 
a baritone quality; and that it thins the 
voice to sing in quartet. I will admit I do 


not practice. What do you  think?—En- 
quirer. 

A. The first tenor in a male quartet 
should be one whose voice is naturally at 


ease on the so-called “high F’’ and up to the 
Bb next above, and much lighter than that 
of the second tenor singing the part next be- 
low his. Perhaps you may get the idea if 
you know the stringed instruments of the 
orchestra and can imagine yourself hearing 
an ensemble made up of first violin, viola 
cello and contra-bass, or the ‘string quar- 
tet,’ made up of first and second violins, viola 
and cello. In either case you will note that the 
“body” of tone of the instrument playing 
the top part is properly lighter than that 
of the instruments playing the parts below. 
It is usually dangerous for a ‘robust’ tenor 
voice to do much work as the “first tenor’ 
of a men’s quartet. The voice may be effec- 
tive in solo work on high pitches, but will 
find it difficult to negotiate the high tessitura 
and delicate delivery required for the best 
type of singing in professional men’s quartet 
selections. If such a “robust” tenor does 
make an apparent success of the “first tenor” 
position, through the constant use of the 
mezza voce, it is doubtful whether the musi- 
cal effect is all that can be desired from a 
first tenor voice, and it is likely that, if 
much of such singing is, done, it will result 
to the disadvantage of the vocalist as a 
tenor solo singer, through lack of regular 
use of all the “power” possibilities of his 
organ. Your best plan is again to take up 
regular practice of vocal exercises which 
bring out all the capabilities of your voice. 
There are fine vocal teachers in the larger 
city which you mention. Your words of 


praise for THp Eruppr as a general music 


Magazine are appreciated. 


The Proper Shaping of the Tongue. 

Q. Is the tongue supposed to be flat or 
curved almost double to produce a good round 
tone., I am a baritone, twenty-tiwo years 
old.—L. H. 

A. Leading vocal masters bave advocated 
a “channel” in the mid-tongue. Others ask 
for a “flat” tongue upon “Ah,” and for dif- 
ferent positions of the tongue, depending 
upon the vowel used. Lately X-ray pictures 
have been taken of the tongue-positions of 
many singers when singing various vowels 
at different pitches. The ‘“tongue-position 
question is still in the controversial stage 
among vocal “scientists” and singing teachers. 
A safe rule to follow when you want a full 
tone is to keep rigidity out of your instru- 
ment, particularly at the tongue and under 
the jaw, and think and will the realization 
of your tonal concept, without in the least 
giving up the condition of freedom from ri- 
gidity just mentioned, Think clearly the 
pitch, quality, and fullness of tone desired, 
and keep your mind on what you are doing. 
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incinnatif{onservatory ofllusic 


Under the Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


SIXTY-SIXTH SUMMER SESSION 
All Departments Open 
Public School Music (Accredited) 
Repertoire and Program Building Classes 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ 
All Courses Leading to Diplomas and Degrees 
Summer Chorus and Orchestra 
Ideal dormitories on ten acre wooded campus— 
for men and women 


Send for Summer Bulletin to 2650 Highland Avenue. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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INCinMaTL 


1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SUMMER TERM — June 20 to July 30, 1932 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
Classes in Dictation, Sight Reading, Etc. Intensive Courses bearing Credits 
Moderate Rates of Tuition — Dormitory for Women 


Sipney C. Durst, Mus. D., Director Axpino Gorno, Mus. D., Dean 


Obe Cllebeland nstitute of (—usic 


Confers Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Artist Diploma 
Prepares for career of Teacher or Concert Artist 


Public School Music Course in conjunction with Western Reserve University 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 2827 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, O 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher's Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 
Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


HE ambitious student can do 

much to fulfill his or her hopes of 

future study at some leading 
school or college of music by securing 
ETUDE subscriptions. Seek out all 
nearby homes where there are music 
lovers and interest thzm in THE 
ETUDE. Write the Circulation De- 
partment asking for information as 
to how you may earn money securing 
subscriptions in your spare time. 


OF PA 
46 specialist teachers in all branchesof music study. Bache- 
lor of Music and Bachelor of School Music degrees; or com- 
bined course with liberal arts degree from Oberlin College. 
For entrance high school course or its equivalent. Write for 
catalog. FRANK H. SHAW, Director 
Box 552, Oberlin, Ohio 


: Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


Write for catalog s 
Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


(As-Originated by the late Carrie Louise Dunning) 


OF IMPROVED 
MUSIC STUDY 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, Dean 
(Appointed by Mrs. Dunning] 
160 E. 68th St.,Portland, Oregon 


NORMAL FACULTY and TEACHERS’ CLASSES 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas; Ambassador Hotel West—Goethe and State—Chicago, Ill, 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Washington Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., Houston, Tex. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 103 Eliot Street, Detroit, Mich.; Providence, R. I. 

JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Dean, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon; San Francisco; Los Angeles; New York. 

DORA A. CHASE, 44 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 76 E. 79th St., New York City. 

ne EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, O.; Cincinnati; Toledo; Indianapolis, Ind.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Pasa- 

ena, Calif. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Amarillo Conservatory of Musical Arts, Amarille, Texas; Colorado Springs, Colo. 

FLORENCE GRASLE CAREY, Michigan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Michigan. 

HARRIET BACON MAC DONALD, 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Battery St., Little Rock, Ark.; 13434 
Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 4409 Gaston Ave., Dallas, Texas; Wichita, Kans.; 10320 Walden Parkway, Chicago. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 3504 Potomac Ave., Dallas, Texas; 1115 Grant St., Denver, Colorado. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan. and Nov. each year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 76 E. 79th Street, New York City. 

STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 S. St. Mary St., San Antonio, Tex. 

CAROLINE D. THOMAS, 1220 Lee St., Charleston, West Va. 

GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 West Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. M., Phoenix, Arizona, upon arrangement. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 E. 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FOR INFORMATION AND BOOKLETS: Address THE SECRETARY, 
76 E. 79th Street, New York City, or the nearest Normal Instructor 
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Interesting Suggestions for Summer Schools, Col- 
. leges and Camps or Community Groups Desiring 
1 Pron to Stage an Attractive Open-Air Musical Program. 
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Successful Offerings for Juveniles or Adults 


GHOSTS OF HILO 


HAWAIIAN OPERETTA FOR YOUNG LADIES 


By Paul Bliss Price, $1.00 


This is a bright, tuneful musical play with a 
fascinating, mysterious plot which lends itself to 
use outdoors in the afternoon or in the evening. 
The two-part chorus work is not difficult, but is 
especially beautiful, and there are three grateful 
soprano solos. Ghosts of Hilo will furnish a short 
entertainment of less than an hour, but it can be 
lengthened considerably by interpolating ukulele 
numbers or guitar serenades or special dances. The 
vocal score gives an accompaniment of piano, gong 
and tom-tom. Orchestra parts may be rented. 


PAGEANT OF FLOWERS 


OPERATIC CANTATA 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS OR GIRLS ALONE 


By Richard Kountz Price, 60 cents 


This is more of a pageant than an operetta. The 
musical quality is good and the choruses may be 
done in unison throughout, although there are one 
or two opportunities for easy two-part work. It 
should have at least forty participants, and it will 
be enhanced if full use is made of the opportunities 


Newman 
Album of 
Classical 
Dances 


Cloth Bound Price, $2.50 


This volume of Terp- 
sichorean Novelties presents 
14 beautiful dances fully 
described, complete with 
music, which is keyed to 
the descriptions. Here are 
excellent dances for solo 
dancers or groups of danc- 
ers, and they may be used 
at a formal outdoor pro- 
gram or as part of the 
beneficial recreational work 
at summer camps or 
schools. 


SUGGESTIONS OF 


for dances. Will run twenty minutes or more. 


MOTHER GOOSE FANTASY 


SOPRANO SOLO AND TWO-PART CHORUS 
By Arthur Nevin Price, $1.00 


We have seen this beautiful fantasy done 
outdoors. with young ladies in their ‘teens 
and twenties participating in the action and 
singing of choruses and, at another time, a 
large outdoor production with school chil- 
dren of younger years. In both cases the 
performances were huge successes, and these 
performances have been duplicated many 
times in various parts of the country by 
other groups. This is a charming outdoor 
musical continuity with dances which may 
be done by a professional soloist, a ballet 
or just as figure work by the singing chorus. 
Orchestra parts may be rented. 


MILKMAIDS AND FARMERS 
A MUSICAL DIVERSION FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
By George L. Spaulding Price, 60 cents 


A half hour’s entertainment for at least 
four boys and four girls, or as many more 
as may be available. Attractive little 
choruses, dances and marches, though not 
difficult, hold attention. 


THE GOLDEN WHISTLE 


JUVENILE OPERETTA 
By Mrs. R. R. Forman Price, 60 cents 


A fairy operetta calling for choruses of 
elves, roses and butterflies that may be few 
or many in number. Drills, dances and 
other pretty little action supplement the 
pleasing musical work which is easy for 
the children participating. 


CLASSIC AND MODERN 
BAND BOOK 
Price, 50 cents Each Part 


There are 12 worthwhile numbers here 
for the competent band. Mention of this 
collection is to bring attention, not only to 
it, but to the fact that we can supply col- 
lections or individual numbers for bands 
or orchestras of any size, whether senior or 
junior players. 


INDIVIDUAL CHORUS 
NUMBERS, Etc. 


will be made cheerfully if 
you wish to build up a 
miscellaneous outdoor pro- 
gram. Just tell us your 
needs and ask us to send 
single copies of the num- 
bers we would suggest for 
examination with return 
privileges. 


FROM THE YELLOWSTONE 


MUSICAL DRAMA FOR SOLO QUARTETTE 
AND MIXED CHORUS 


By Thurlow Lieurance Price, 75 cents 


A unique offering of high musical char- 
acter. It may be used in concert form or 
as a musical drama with action. The 
drama is by Charles O. Roos and Juanita 
E. Roos. Even the most discriminating 
audience will enthuse over the interesting 
forty-five minutes to an hour it provides. 


Cantatas for Treble Voices 


DAWN OF SPRING 


By Richard Kountz Price, 60 cents 


Although easy to sing for those as 
young as junior high school students, 
this cantata for two-part chorus is 
worthy of even more advanced groups. 
It is a bright, tuneful work running 25 
minutes. 


MON-DAH-MIN 
By Paul Bliss Price, 60 cents 


Indian Legend for concert or dra- 
matized presention. Very satisfying to 
a good chorus. Two- and three-part 
work with soprano obbligato. 


BOBOLINKS (Children's Voices) 
By Carl Busch © Price, 60 cents 


Beautiful rippling cantata for school 
children. Orchestration procurable. 


TO A KATYDID (Children's Voices) 
By Carl Busch Price, 40 cents 


_ Attractive short cantata for young 
singers, 


THEODORE 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


PRESSER Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Visit to Norway 


(Continued from page 318) . 


discussing musical conditions in Norway 
he said: “Music in Norway, since the war, 
is in the same state as in all parts of 
Europe—interminable confusion. Most of 
the composers seem to be suffused with the 
chaos of the great conflict and seem to be 
trying to express that political and 
thought confusion. Many of the com- 
posers seem to be trying to imitate the 
Russians. - They dress their alien works 
in Russian garb but look no more like 
Russians than the white actor, dressed in 
Russian clothes, looks like a Chinaman. 
They fool themselves into thinking they 
have done something clever when they 
have merely done something clownish. 


A Musical Optimist 

“< REVIVAL of the real and whole- 

some in music is sure to come, as 
soon as the world itself comes to its senses: 
We have our nationalistic restrictions, due 
to our small population and our resources. 
Music must be based to an extent upon an 
economic background—particularly any- 


thing as expensive as opera. We have 


plenty of talent of the highest order; but, 
before we can create a school of opera 
composers, we must have richer resources 
for the production of opera. The works 
of Ibsen and Bjornson can be put on for 


Parents and Pusic of the Child 


(Continued from page 325) 


Musical Environment 


E SHOULD not forget to con- 
tinue to enrich the musical environ- 
ment of the child even though he has be- 
gun the study of an instrument. He 
should have an opportunity to hear much 
good music other than that produced by 
himself. If his school provides an orches- 
tra or band he should be encouraged to 
participate. We should encourage his 
musical friends to participate with him in 
small ensemble groups in the home. Much 
material has been arranged, for almost any 
combination of instruments, which is within 
the technical limits of young players. 
Another advantage for the child is the 
use of music by the parents. I had the 
pleasure of visiting a home recently where 
the family participated in the singing of 
hymns before each meal—a delightful cus- 
tom. 
Also there are many interesting and at- 
tractive books about music and biographies 


One Half Dillion in Scholarships — 


(Continued from page 330) 


varying amounts, having an estimated 


“combined value of $6,824. Carnucie In- 


sTiTuTE, Pittsburgh, and the Dickinson 
Seminary, Williamsport, distribute $250 
each among music pupils. DuQuESNE 
University oF THE Hoty Guost, Pitts- 
burgh, offers forty partial scholarships 
valued totally at $2,000. GrNrEvA COLLEGE, 
Beaver Falls, and Grove City CotLLecE, 
Grove City, offer $250 annually to talented 
pupils. The JoHNsTtowN COLLEGE OF 
Music at Johnstown has one full scholar- 
ship valued at $150. Junrtata COLLEGE, 
Huntingdon, offers five scholarships of $50 
each. LEBANON VALLEY CoLLece at Ann- 
ville offers nine partial scholarships in 
varying amounts, totaling $850 each year. 
At Williamsport, the LescuetizKky PIANO 
Scuoon offers aid to eight pupils, divid- 


a fraction of the cost of sta 
This is possibly the reason w 
a dwarf in stature, with an 
but a giant in intellect and s 
enter the operatic field.” 

Meanwhile we had met two 
music supervisors from Minneay 
Malmen and Miss Hognessen. — 
been “brought up” on Tue Erun 
further introduction was necessa 
were Norwegian-Americans 
visiting the land of their fatl 
there were no musical attractior 
August, we escorted them to 
thing, “The Hagenbeck Ciret 
miss Hagenbeck’s, if you ¢ 
counter it in a European town. 
ways worthwhile, splendidly mz 
usually very novel. This tir 
we realized that they had not 
to far away Norway quite so fi 
as they give in German cities ne 
home of Hagenbeck at Hambur; 

Norway invariably leaves 
visit it with the longing to retu 
haps the writer should not have < 
this article without having liv 
way for a year or so. Th 
serious people and their phil 
not be properly grasped witho 
among them for an adequate time. 


of the masters written especially { 
people. Such literature for the 
to read will add a human toue 
study of music. 


I sincerely trust that parents 
permit themselves to be _ baff 
many and varied suggestions 
hear from time to time regarding 
and his musical development. 
pose of this article is not to a 
list but merely to call to the 
certain facts and emphasize them 
hope that some parents may be it 
take a fresh start while others 
couraged in what they are doin 
ing to aid the child let us not 
man who jumped on horseback 
wildly in all directions. Let us lc 
us, begin where we are, use what 
and consistently work until we 
cluded the phases of music 
needs of our children. 


ing $504 in various amounts. 
VIAN COLLEGE FOR Women, at E 
and the PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGI 
MEN, at Pittsburgh, offer $ 
respectively to students of mark 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CorrecE, S 
lege, offers five partial scholarshi 
each. The PirrssurcH Music: 
TUTE at Pittsburgh makes ce 
from regular rates to several 
pupils each year. SusgQueHa? 
VERSITY at Selinsgrove, Urs’ 
at Collegeville, West CHE 
Scroot at West Chester, S 
Cottece at New Wilmington 

son COLLEGE at Chambersburg 
nual grants of $250. i 
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mplete curricula leading to degrees in 
aloranches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
d artist teachers. Concerts and May 
tival by world’s greatest artists and 
izations in Hill Auditorium seating 
Chorus of 350; student symphony 
hestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
h week on $75,000 organ. 


if 1932 Summer session of 8 
| weeks, June 27th to Au- 
lL gust 19th. Write for catalog 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


f Northwestern aay | 
School of Music 


A University Professional 
vy, School of highest standard. 
Ideal location immediately 
north of Chicago. Degree 
i courses. All branches of Music 
f taught. Liberal Arts subjects 
without extra expense. 
Bulletins Free 


Ee CARL BEECHER 


MMUSIC | poset 

4 1822 Sherman Avenue 
® XQ Evanston, IIl. ) 
iIDWARD B. FLECK 
) Concert Pianist and Teacher 
It Pupil of Anton Rubinstein 


ial Five Weeks Summer Artist Course for. 
_ Teachers and Advanced Students 


Modern Technic, Interpretation, 
: Pedagogy 
lul Summer Climate for Study and Recreation 


For Particulars address 


EDWARD B. FLECK 


Street Denver, Colorado 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


A University Department fully aceredit- 
ed, offers courses in Piano, Organ, Voice, 
Dramatic Art, Violin, Composition and 
Public School Music. Downtown Liberal 
fully aceredited, offers all necessary academic sub- 

students. Desirable dormitory accommodations. 


R SCHOOL — Six Weeks — June 22 to Aug. 2 


DePaul University School of Music 
_E, 64 E, Lake St., Chicago 


SITY 


INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


Institutional Member of the 
National Association of Music 
Schools. 33rd yr. All branches 
famatic Art. Many free advantages. 
Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, 
. Desirable boarding accommoda- 
and View Book, 
NVILLE, Bus. Manager 
2—52 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

TUR, ILLINOIS 

in music. Courses leading to 
ee, Diploma and Certifi- 

ice, Violin, Organ, Public School 

and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


lin sent free upon request 
CLARE MINTURN, Director 


ATORY OF MUSIC 


pleton, Wisconsin 
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x Concert and Teaching 
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ted with Calvin Brainerd Cady 
es for Teachers of Children 
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Recorps AND Rapio 


(Continued from page 324) 


The “Sinfonia” is divided into three 
movements, the first, Allegro assai, the 
second, Andante, and the last, Presto. One 
can be grateful to Mengelberg for giving 
us this music in a fine performance and 
excellent recording. Some years ago he 
recorded the first and second movements 
of this work for another company. But 
the present recording is, to our way of 
thinking, greatly preferable to the old one, 
including, as it does, the sprightly dance- 
like Presto of the Finale. The last side 
of the recording is given up to an almost 
turgid and too deliberated rendition of the 
famous Air from J. S. Bach’s “Third 
Suite.” 

It has been said of Bruno Walter that 
he phrases with a sculptural finish and 
conjures each detail in a vivid and con- 
summate manner. This is unexaggerated 
praise. One has only to listen to his re- 
cording of Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll” to 
substantiate this fully. Even when his 
subtlety and finesse of tonal shading is 
somewhat sacrificed in a recording, his 
reading still satisfies the listener in a man- 
ner seldom equalled by the interpretations 
of other conductors. 


The “Prelude” on a Single Disk 


LTHOUGH his latest recording, The 

Prelude to “Die Meistersinger,” Co- 
lumbia disc 68023 D, displays his genius for 
perfection of form and coherent phrasing, 
one wishes that Mr. Walter had not had 
to hurry this music to confine it to two 
sides of a record. Also one wishes that 
he had had a better orchestra; for this 
superb overture is one of the great things 
in all music and, being in truth an ab- 
breviated narrative of one of Wagner’s 
most notable scores, deserves a fine or- 
chestra as well as a distinguished con- 
ductor. 

Elegance and polish, brilliance and 
rhythmic force distinguish the Polydor 
recordings made by Albert Wolff and the 
Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris. Bruns- 
wick are wise in reissuing for American 
distribution the works made by this con- 
ductor, for they have a longevity of inter- 
pretive life in them. Two popular works 
that require just the qualities which Mr. 
Wolff owns to make them glow with 
healthy vitality have recently been brought 
to our attention. They are Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s Capriccio Espagnol, a Russian com- 
poser’s interpretation of the Gypsy spirit in 
Spanish music, and Saint Saéns’ Bacchan- 
ale from “Samson and Delilah,” a French 
composer's interpretation of an oriental 
festival. For those who like the glamour 
of this music, we unreservedly recommend 
these discs (Brunswick—Nos. 90210, 90211 
and 90214). 


The Waltz Writer 


HE ABILITY to write a good waltz 
was not evidently confined to Johann 
Strauss and his son, Johann, as the re- 


cordng of the vital and ingratiating 
“Delirien Waltz,” on Brunswick disc 
90215, will prove. It was written by 
Joseph Strauss, brother of the younger 
Johann. Alois Melichar and the State 
Opera Orchestra give a finished perform- 
ance of this composition. 

Brahms’ “Sonata in G Major,” Opus 
78, for violin and piano, the first of that 
inimitable trio of sonatas for these in- 
struments, is a genial and contemplative 
work which instantly arrests one’s atten- 
tion. Victor brings us a rarely interpreted 
and much needed rendition of this sonata 
in their album No. M121. It is played by 
Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin. These 
two sterling artists, famous for their joint 
recitals in Europe, know the true mean- 
ing of perfect codrdination and sympa- 
thetic articulation. In truth, one could 
hardly ask a more understanding or finer 
reading of this work. It is good to find 
Busch and Serkin observing the tempo in- 
dications and marks of expression of the 
composer, rather than those of recent edi- 
tors; particularly is this true at the end 
of the second movement where a quickened 
tempo would destroy its quietly tender 
contemplation. 


Flute and Harpsichord 


EAN BAPTISTE LCEILLET, born 

in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, came of a family of eminent Flemish 
musicians. At an early age he established 
his reputation as a flute player par ex- 
cellence and later as a composer. His 
first sonatas for the flute were published 
in Paris at the opening of the eighteenth 
century. One of these, a work for flute 
and harpsichord, has been recorded by Co- 
lumbia (their disc 50316D). It is deftly 
played by the two French musicians, 
Nada and Hoorenmann. The lyrical 
delicacy and charm of this sonata is pro- 
jected with unusual purity, and the char- 
acteristics of the two instruments is faith- 
fully preserved in the recording. 

Debussy’s three “Nocturnes” for orches- 
tra, Clouds, Festivals, and Sirens, were 
written in 1897-99. They followed his 
opera “Pelleas and Melisande,” and are 
the most important of his works between 
that score and “La Mer,’ which he wrote 
in 1903-1905. The first two of these com- 
positions, is, as we have stated before, ex- 
tremely popular in the concert-hall, but 
the third, because of its requirement of a 
woman's chorus, is practically never pre- 
sented. It is good, therefore, to greet the 
set of these “Nocturnes” which Columbia 
brings us in their album set No. 169, for 
all three are here. M. Pierne and his 
Colonne Orchestra give us understanding 


and sympathetic interpretations of all 
three. “These ‘Nocturnes, ” Mr. Gilman 
tells us, “may be sympathetically ap- 


proached only when it is understood that 
they, are dream-pictures, fantasies, rather 
than mere picturesque transcripts of 
reality.” 


Composing Gheir Own Exercises 


By EpNA KALISCH 


Ir the pupils are allowed to compose 
some of their own technical exercises 
they will show a speed and enthusiasm 
otherwise not in evidence. Suggest that 
they use the first five steps of the C major 
scale and then continue the five-note ex- 
ercise for each note, ascending chro- 
matically throughout all the major 


scales. Then let them reverse the process, 
descending chromatically. Another pat- 
tern may be skipping the second and 
fourth steps and, still another, skipping 
the second and third and descending 
scalewise. Repetition of notes and inter- 
vals and the use of all steps within the 
octave may follow. 


“We have many enthusiastic amateurs in America, who love to partici- 
pate in chamber music; and I know of many collectors of fine violins who 
not only buy them as works of art but who also get a great deal of pleasure 
from playing the instruments.”—Joun R. Duss, in The Strad. 


} 
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To a 


private 
piano 
teacher 
who 


would like to give pupils 
real 
conservatory 
training 


Piano teachers who are satisfied with 
routine lesson-giving will not be inter- 
ested in this announcement. 
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It is intended for ambitious, progres- 
sive teachers, with good musical back- 
ground, and who are not content merely 
to “give lessons,” but would like to 
give their pupils real conservatory train- 
ing. 


A limited number of such teachers 
will be chosen to receive appointments 
to the Extension Department Faculty of 
the Sherwood Music School. 


Among other privileges which they 
will enjoy through their affiliation will 
be: 


A complete set of the New Sher- 
wood Music School Text, FREE, for 
their personal use. This Text in- 
cludes 168 Theory Lessons; as well 
as 100 Piano Exercises, 136 Piano 
Studies, and 98 Piano Compositions, 
all selected and annotated by artist 
members of the Faculty. 


The right to use this Text in giving 
réal conservatory training to their 
pupils, including Ear Training, Har- 
mony, History of Music, Form and 
Analysis, Appreciation and other 
conservatory subjects, leading to 
Teachers’ Certificates and Diplomas 
issued by the School. 


A free term of Normal Instruction 
at the Main School, to be taken at 
their convenience. 


The privilege of working for and 
earning, without cost, their own 
Teacher’s Certificate and Diploma, 
through the Extension Department 
of the School. 


If you would like to be one of the 
teachers selected for these appointments, 
without any investment on your part, 
fill in and mail the Coupon below, for 
a Questionnaire on which you may state 
your qualifications. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL, 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly send me a Questionnaire. 


SHERWOOD 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
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Tuition $20 to $35, 


Circulars Mailed 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


An Endowed Professional School, Nationally 
Accredited. Full B. Mus. Degree and Diploma 
Courses. College Environment. _Teachers of 
National Reputation. Artists’ Concerts and 
Annual Music Festival. Moderate Tuition Fees. 
For Catalogue 

Address: Wm. C. Mayfarth, Dean 


COMBS CON 


Peabody Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 


Recognized as the leading endowed musical conservatory of the country 


Summer Session iro 3on 


Staff of eminent European and American Masters including: 


FRANK BIBB LOUIS ROBERT PASQUALE TALLARICO 
AUSTIN CONRADI LUBUV BREIT KEEFER HOWARD R. THATCHER 
CARLOTTA HELLER FRANK GITTELSON MABEL THOMAS 


Practice Pianos and Organs Available 


Arrangements for classes now being made 


June 20th 


J.C. VAN HULSTEYN 
according to study 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


GEORG LINDNER, Director 


Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN. ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 
ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 
Catalog upon application 
Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Ga. 


SERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED 1885 
DR. GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Founder and Director 
No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate Diploma and Degree Courses 

Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, and Public School Music, leading to Degrees. 
Orchestra and Band Instruments. Teacher’s Training Courses. Two complete Pupils’ Sym- 
phony Orchestras and Concert Band. Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95. 

Dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any school of music, including Boxes at 
Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts, Daily Supervised Practice, and Daily Classes in Technic. 

Illustrated Year Book Free 


Germantown Extension 


123 West Chelten Avenue 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Inc. 


131 Bellefield Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Degrees conferred on graduate students by 
University of Pittsburgh. Special courses 
for beginners and advanced pupils. Moder- 
ate tuition, Catalog on request. 


SIX-WEEK SUMMER TERM STARTS JUNE 20 


1870 ZECKWER-HAHN 1932 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 
Opera Class, Ensemble Courses, Frequent Re- 
citals, Radio Broadcasting, Ostrovsky Violin 
Class, Church and Public School Music, Two 
Orchestras—Juvenile and Advanced 
For year book, address 

Frederick Hahn, President Director 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JUNE 27 to AUGUST 5 


Courses in 


THEORY AND SCHOOL MUSIC 


Private and Class Instruction in 


PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE, VIOLIN 


Training Courses for 


MUSIC TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 


Certificate from Smith College Summer 
School of Music upon completion of course 


For Catalog, address 
WILSON T. MOOG, Director Northampton, Mass. 


Office, Dormitories and Studios 


BROAD AND REED STREETS 


1521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THADDEUS RICH _ E. F. ULRICH 
Mus. Doc. Dean Associate Dean 


Pupils may register at any time during the year 

FUIGHEST Standards of Musical Instruction, 
Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other 

Instruments, from the Children’s Department 
to the highest grades—private lessons. Distin- 
guished Faculty. Modern Tuition fees. 

Orchestral Instruments taught by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
Orchestral Practice—Classes in Harmony and 
History of Music. 

Teachers Certificates for Piano, Violin, Organ, 
Voice. etc. — Diplomas — Bachelor of Music 
Course, Dormitories—Branch Schools, 


Write for Catalog 
[RX High School Education requtred except Jor 
Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music. 
School of Music of Temple University 
1521 Locust St., Phila., Pa. Phone: STEvenson 7603 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


ARE YOU AMBITIOUS 


fora Teacher's Certificate of Piano Technic? 
Apply for the 
Von Unschuld’s Modern Piano Technic 
(by Correspondence) 


A normal Course (100 lessons and 389 pictures) explain- 
ing the teaching of modern Technical Training from 
first year to Concert Class accompanied by a nine 
year graded course, by Mme. Marle yon Unsehuld, the 
eminent Viennese Pianist and Pedagogue. Costs $50. 
Two trial lessons $1.05, to be sent with application. 


Address Won Unschuld Normal Course 
1644 Columbia Rd. N. W. Washington, D. C, 


D° you take advantage of the many excel- 
lent merchandising opportunities which 


ETUDE Advertising Columns offer you? 


Overcoming Plateaus 


By H. E. 


THERE are times when one does not 
seem to be making any progress. This is 
referred to in psychology as a “plateau,” 
one of the causes of which is loss of in- 
terest. These pauses in progress are very 
discouraging and should be overcome as 
soon as possible. 


MILLER 


Going to a concert is one way of getting 
a fresh start. Another is reading a maga- 
zine or book on music, especially about 
the instrument one is studying. These de- 
vices often form incentives that make one 
return to one’s instrument with. renewed 
zeal for practice. 


@he Standard Music Extension Course 


(Continued from page 334) — 


notes against three. This rhythmical pat- 
tern is found often in piano music; but 
its execution offers no difficulty if one 
remembers to count ONE, TWO AND 
THREE—both hands playing together on 
ONE and alternating thereafter, thus: 


d J 


One = Ivo M- Thre 


When correctly performed the rhythm 
sounds like ) J F Be careful to avoid 
e ° 


the mistake so often made, which pro- 


duces the following rhythm, Gi l |. 


ae 5 ee 
In Trio 2 we find two contrasted mo- 


tives which overlap each other, one being 
sustained while the other is in motion. 
Both these motives should stand out 
clearly. They are of equal importance; 
therefore neither one should predominate. 
This delightful piece ends with a ceda 


“built upon the rhythmical pattern of the 


opening theme. Play the last few meas- 
ures without vitardando so as to preserve 
the rhythmical change. 


RONDO CAPRICCIOSO, 
by MENDELSSOHN 


Every pianist should be familiar with 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso. It is 
probably the most popular of all his com- 
positions for piano, and it contains all the 
grace, spontaneity and lyric charm ever 
present in the works of this great master. 

The version here offered falls within 
the ability of the younger pianist and 
makes a fine preparation for the study of 
the original which may follow later. It 
should be played with the utmost delicacy 
and style.. Note how often the left hand 
answers with the rhythmical figure which 
begins the Rondo. Throw off the short 
three-note phrases sharply, and play all 
the staccatos in a crisp and brittle man- 
ner. This can be more easily accom- 
plished by the use of a combined fore- 
arm and wrist attack. In measure 26, 
marked con anima (with animation), be 
sure to play the upper voice with resonant 
quality of tone. It affords a contrast with 
the preceding staccato effect. Remember 
that contrast is the first law of all art. 
This theme is again repeated, this time by 
the tenor, while the right hand plays the 
accompaniment with a rolling, shallow at- 
tack. 

After a repetition of the first theme the 
piece ends with a brilliant coda which 
should be dashed off with abandon, Use 
the pedal throughout with extreme care. 


SQUIRRELS, dy Martuitpe Bitsro 


A little piece for development of tone 
and phrasing. The theme, after the two- 
measure Introduction, begins with the left 
hand and is later taken up by the right 


Set the Alarm (lock 


By FLorENCE L. Curtiss 


Younc pupils frequently bother their 
parents or other members of the family 
by continually asking the time in order 
to know when their practice period will 
be up. 5 

For small pupils who cannot tell time 
or have difficulty in figuring the numerals 
on the clock, a device has been used 
which has proved effective. 

The alarm on a clock is set for the 


THE I 


hand. Be sure to play with even 
should sound as though the me 
played with one hand. ; 

At D. S. return to the sign, 
to Fine. 


THE LITTLE TROMBONE | 
by Jessie L. Gaynor 


A study in left hand melody- 

Play it in a somewhat pompou 
and try to imitate the effect of 
bone. Beginning with the fiftl 
be sure to observe the two-no' 
in the right hand. Play the sec 
ter-note of each measure with 
inward and upward motion. 
return to the beginning and play 


PAVANE, by Virernta RB 


A Pavane is an old Spanish di 
stately and almost solemn in me 
rather pretty custom in Spain 
the funeral procession of a chil 
by dancing girls who strewed f 
the path of the cortége, to the s 
of the Pavane. a 

At the end of the second line 
the beginning, play to the end of 
line, then skip to the coda. - | 


PARADE OF THE ROBE 

by CHartes E. Overnor’ 

The text indicates allegretto, 1 
fers to mood as well as the temp 
‘It means the piece should be 
a lively and cheerful manner. — 
A fine contrasting tonal effec 
had if the staccato chords are pl 
a fore-arm attack and the legate 
are played with a finger legato. 
The second theme, pitt mosso, 
played a little faster. It is in f 
the dominant, after which it re 
first theme and ends at Fine. 


THE SKATING BEA 

by M. L. Preston — 

This is a very accomplished 

skates in waltz time. 3 

We imagine, however, that hi 

at fancy figures are somewhat ¢ 

might be more descriptive of 

therefore, if this little piece 
in a cumbersome manner, 


SPRINGTIME, by Wattace A 
Play this little piece in a chee 
ner, suggesting the freshness of © 


is in alla breve time (€), 
two counts to the measure and 
to each half-note. : 

The left hand carries the me 
of the time. Play the melody wi 
pressure touch; and, for contrast 
hand accompaniment chords — 
played with the up-arm stroke. 
changes of pace indicated in 1 
moderato, pitt mosso, and, later 
tardando, it return to Tempo J. 


time when the practicing p: 
Then the pupil may practice ¥ 
thought of passing minutes dist 
or anybody else. 

If the pupil is the type w 
time and is constantly looking a 
thus being distracted from his 
clock may be placed where 
not see it. Then the pupil 
tices until the alarm soun 


18 ETUDE 


ctaior. The tune is supposed to 
n of north country origin, with 
r both Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
verley’ is explained as a corrup- 
her of the name of the ancient 
ey family of Yorkshire or of the 
r’ of the Civil War. The music 
resting; and, though it would now 
ated as in nine-eight measure, it 
m in the old form. 


/ Roger de Coverly 


d and fifty thousand, numbered five 
ed resident musicians. Among them 
Il and Reinagle, the former a singer 
lams’ or the Old American English 
Company, the latter an orchestral 
id a capable composer in the same 
tion that had its headquarters in 
fork, saw, now, in the “City of 
Love” a promising field for the 
of a rival company. Much 
Was imported from London. 
ixon, one of the greatest Eng- 
of her time was among the 
Not to be outdone the Old 
pany reorganized its forces, 
John Hodgkinson, the most 
sh singer and actor of his 
jal soul, a great hit in No 
ey, memories stirred within 
London, and its Anacreon 
led him, no doubt, to found 
ter it in New York. There 
of kindred spirits eligible 
p in their ability to sing 
s, catches and drinking songs, 
bumpers of Madiera. (Our 
| Banner was written to the 
macreon im Heaven, an old 
; song.) New York which 
a equal importance with 


as proven itself helpful in 
‘ student’s mastery of absolute 
hildhood she would sing songs 
s—just for fun. Conse- 
ould not hold any one tone 
But, curiously enough, when 

by ear, she almost invaria- 
in its original key. She 
: brother to “remember,” at 
the a of the tuning fork, 
reproduce it, and to play 
n the correct key. But she 
seem to acquire the sense 


er, just for fun, this stu- 
yating the g with which 
's Signature” opens. To her 

e she could nearly always 
. However, if she began to 


8 


Pusical Jargon of the Radio (Clarified 
(Continued from page 322) 


The tune was introduced into the Amer- 
ican colonies; in Virginia it became known 
as My Aunt Margery; and the dance still 
survives as the Virginia Reel. 

* ok * x 


Sketch: Strictly, a preliminary and 
hastily written outline of a composition; 
or memoranda of musical motives or ideas 
as they came to the mind. Beethoven's 
sketch books furnish the key to his method 
of composing. 

A short composition, usually for the 
piano. It may take its name from its 
descriptive character or from its brevity. 

Ss eee 

Skizze (German, skee’-tsay): A sketch, 

which see. 
oe ae ae 

Sommerlied (German, som-mer-leed) : 
A summer song. 

* Ok OK OK 


(Music lovers and radio friends, who 
follow this monthly series, will find in it 
a kind of illuminating course of musical 
appreciation, which will add enormously 
to the joys of “listening in,’) 


“When Our Great Granddaddies Went to Concerts 
(Continued from page 370) 


Charleston from 1750 to 1800 as a music 
distributing center became with the dawn 
of the twentieth century musically and 
commercially supreme in the New World. 

We have travelled far since those days 
in musical appreciation, thanks to the 
phonograph and the radio, but there is an 
imperative need today to make of us a 
really musical nation, that is, to effect a 
return of the amateur spirit of Charleston 
and, above all, to enlist more “gentlemen 
performers” from the dominating ranks of 
our business men’s civilization. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MISS 
WALSH’S ARTICLE 

1. What were some of the nusical ac- 
complishmenis of Thomas Jefferson, of 
Benjamin Franklin, of Patrick Henry? 

2. What instruments were. popular in 
colonial V‘rginia? 

3. In the earliest programs printed in 
this country, what items were given prom- 
imence ? 

4. What composers were in vogue wm 
the latter ten years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury? 

5. What part did Hodgkinson play in 
early American musical development? 


o As a Help in Learning Absolute Pitch 


By May Hamitton HELM 


“argue” with herself about it, she often 
sounded it g# or gb. The correct note 
came best spontaneously. There seems no 
reason why all students of music cannot 
learn correct pitch by making a game of it 
in some such way. 

Another favorite stunt of this student 
is to accompany the great orchestras. 
Neither Mr. Stock nor Mr. Stokowski was 
aware of a very happy pianist playing with 
them! Radio has also given her the pleas- 
ure of singing to the accompaniment of 
celebrated orchestras, a joy which could 
not have been permitted had she appeared 
before them “in person.” 

All such practice as this has given her 
tonal discrimination which will no doubt 
eventually lead to the acquirement of abso- 
lute pitch. 


July 5 to 


DISCUSSION 


VIOLIN 


LOUIS J. BOSTELMANN 
SAMUEL GARDNER 
SASCHA JACOBSEN 


"CELLO 
MARIE ROEMAET-ROSANOFF 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JOHN ERSKINE, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 


MASTER CLASSES for PERFORMERS and AUDITORS 
FRASER GANGE, LOUIS PERSINGER, SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION AND CLASSES FOR CRITICISM OF REPERTOIRE AND 


PIANO 


KATHERINE BACON 
JAMES FRISKIN 
SASCHA GORODNITZkI 
ARTHUR NEWSTEAD 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Raymond Dvorak, Mabelle Glenn, Grace Helen Nash, Adolf Schmid, Alfred Spouse. 


Demonstration classes 


COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF THE THEORY OF MUSIC 


FOR INFORMATION PLEASE ADDRESS 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 
Dept. A, 130 Claremont Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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August 12 


OF METHODS 


VOICE 


BELLE J. SOUDANT 
MRS. WOOD STEWART 
MRS. THEODORE TOEDT 


ORGAN 
HUGH PORTER 


310 WEST 92nd STREET 


Individual Instruction. 
Dormitories in School Building. 


230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


MOTHERS & TEACHERS 
Creative Music Courses 
For child under 7 years of age. 

Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in melody, verses, harmonics. 

Demonstration lesson $5. Will apply on 

ull course. 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y. 


ALVIENE e's THEATRE 


an Real for a career, personal development, of 
RA eaching. Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, 

CULTU L Music, Vocal, Elocution,Sereen, Musical Comedy, 
Stagecraft, Stock Theatre and Platform appearances while learn- 
ing. For catalog 3 Apply ©. ELY, Registrar 66 W 85th St., N- Y- 


NEW YORK-SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music Schoo! 


Special Summer Courses 


ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, Master Pianist 
Liszt’s favorite pupil, teaching now and all Summer. 


American Institute of Applied Music 
Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 


under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Entrance at any time. 
A real home for music students. 


Telephone Circle 7-5329 


KATHERINE CAREY 
Successor to Mrs. BABCOCK’S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 


and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 


Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Oldestand most practical system, 
A great opportunity for teachers 
to spechilize In this unlimited 
field. Write for particulars in 
correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card,116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


The Courtright 
System of Musical 
Kindergarten 


Honorariums 


In these days when certain jazz and 
popular composers have to employ a staff 
of experts to make up their income taxes, 
it is interesting to note the fees of com- 
posers of other days. Schubert’s annual 
income was never over five hundred dol- 
lars at its highest. 


With Wagner, Verdi, Puccini and 
Strauss, a higher appreciation was placed 


upon musical works in larger form. Puc- 
cini died a millionaire. 

“Don Giovanni” was sold by Mozart for 
seventy-five dollars. 

Haydn received not over two hundred 
and fifty dollars at the most for a sym- 
phony. 


Beethoven’s first symphony brought him 
forty-five dollars, in 1801. 


A>, 
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Advance of Publication 
Offers—Pay 1932 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works are in the Course of 
Preparation. The Low Advance Offer 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When 


Finished. 

ALBUM OF ORNAMENTS—PIANO....-...+000% 30¢ 
Cworat Art REPERTOIRE—MIXED VoiIces.... 50c 
Ercut Heattuy, Happy Tunes—Der LEone..25c¢ 
Eight Hours At Our THouse—Prano— _ 

BLISS © iis wie 'scs » vie iesaro\ ake s ait ate ane N tole en 25¢ 
Little SCARLET FLOWER, THE—OPERETTA— 

DREW ARNE) o). vicie'e wdiatein ere eejeyehein's sored ean 30¢ 
OrGAN ACCOMPANIMENT AND REGISTRATION— 

CHasi N.“BOxp" .3). scene 08s duce eee 2.00 
SELECTED CHORALES—BACH ....0-2.e0e0005 35c 
SPRIGHTLY RHYTHMS—PIANO.......-..-00+ 35c 
STANDARD VocaL CHARTS—PROSCHOWSKI... 1.00 


Nanynka, THE—PrIANO—JOHN 


Story oF 

Moxrejs 40c 
TRIO REPERTOIRE—VIOLIN, CELLO AND PIANO 90c 
Unison ScHoot Sones 20c 


COMMENCEMENT PRIZES 


AND AWARDS 


To the student who has faithfully per- 
formed the tasks assigned him the di- 
ploma or award received at the annual 
Commencement is a priceless possession. 
In the case of a music scholar how much 
more valuable will appear the award if 
it is something especially appropriate, 
such as a gold or silver medal having a 
musical design, a diploma or certificate 
containing a reproduction of a musical 
art work? 

The ‘Trropore Presser Co. annually at 
this season receives numerous requests 
from teachers and schools of music for 
assistance — in procuring graduation 
awards. Our six-page folder “Music and 
Awards for Commencement” lists and de- 
seribes these articles and also contains 
suggestions for graduation gifts such as 
music bags, books on musical subjects, 
music albums and musical jewelry. Send 
for a copy today; it’s free for the asking. 

Many schools of music and some pri- 
vate teachers, wishing to have the di- 
plomas and certificates present a more 
personal appearance, ask us to have en- 
grossed upon them (in ornamental letter- 
ing) the name of the recipient or the 
school, and practically every teacher 
awarding medals wishes the winner’s name 
engraved. We have arranged to have this 
special work done here in Philadelphia 
and will gladly quote prices upon request. 
But remember, this is a busy time for 
the skilled workmen engaged in this busi- 
ness and be sure to allow ample time 
when placing orders for special engross- 
ing and engraving. 


SumMMeER Music Srupy 


It frequently has been observed that it 
is very difficult to stand still musically. 
When nothing is being done to move for- 
ward, it usually means there is a definite 
slipping backward. 

Alert music teachers utilize the special 
conditions of Summer months to give 
others opportunity to advance in music 
through special classes conducted by them, 
yet they do not neglect their own musical 
betterment through self-study or through 
attendance upon master classes offered 


¢¢ Publisher’s Monthly Lett oP : 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


oii live Sy 
MUSIC 
STUDY 
NOW 


a plan of music study. 


= = You are requested to enlist in a great 
campaign which Tue Erupr will start 
next month with a view of focusing all 
of our recognized pedagogical artillery 
upon the first of September. 
called “Start Music Study Now.” 

In June, July and August we. shall 
print a full page in each issue with these 
simple words with type sufficiently large 
so that they may be read by any passerby : 


START MUSIC STUDY NOW 


We are sure that every reader of Tur Erupe will realize the 
importance of promoting this campaign through every practical 
means possible. Many teachers may desire to use one of these 
pages, folding Tur Erupr so that this slogan will be conspicuous — > 
as a sign in a window. Others may be able to use it in stores. 

We feel that concentrated action of some 600,000 copies of 
this announcement will be very effective. That is, the plan is to 
have our readers save these pages until September Ist and then 
give them as conspicuous a display as possible. It is only one of 
the means that Tor Erupe is employing at present to stimulate 


Tt will be 


rar eee 
(i 


ee 


by leading schools and colleges of music. 
With young people released from school 
studies in the Summer months, teachers 
have excellent opportunities to organize 
special groups for the study of musical 
history, harmony, theory or general musi- 
cal appreciation. These “Summer Music 
Study” Clubs are not difficult for any 
fairly well equipped teacher to handle, 
particularly when there are such splendid 
works available for use as text books. 

Tureopore Presser Co. will be glad: to 
advise on material to use for any of these 
special courses named and will be pleased 
to send descriptive folders upon such 
favorite works as Standard LHistory of 
Music by Dr. James Francis Cooke, 
(Price, $1.50—Professional Price, $1.20) ; 
Harmony Book for Beginners by Dr. 
Preston Ware Orem, (Price, $1.25—Pro- 
fessional Price, $1.00), and the same 
author’s Theory and Composition of 
Music, (Price, $1.25—Professional Price, 
$1.00). Then, for the younger students, 
there are such delightful works as 
Young Folks’ Picture History of Music, 
by Dr. James Francis Cooke, (Price, $1.00 
—Professional Price, 75 cents), the series 
of Child’s Own Book of Great Musicians, 
by Thomas Tapper, (Thirteen Booklets, 
Price, 20 cents each—Professional Price, 
15 cents each), et cetera. 

Lists of special technical works to aid 
teachers or advanced students in “brush- 
ing up” their technic during Summer 
months also will be supplied gladly upon 
request. 


SumMMER New Music 


The many teachers and singers who 
carry on during the Summer months will 
find in our Summer New Music a source 
of aid and inspiration of great value in 
their work. The New Music is sent out 
in June, July and August and consists 
of teaching and recital pieces for piano 
and yocal music, both sacred and secular. 
Separate mailings are made of piano and 
vocal music and either or both may be 


obtained. There is no actual purchase 
obligation and any unused music may be 
sent back later for credit. Payment is 
required only for music kept or used, 
plus a small charge for postage. This 
service is offered to teachers of the piano 
and to voice teachers and singers. We 
are planning to issue several important 
additions to our catalog during the Spring 
and Summer months and it will be worth 
while to get acquainted with these through 
the medium of our New Music packages. 
These may be had only on written re- 
quest, giving instructions as to whether 
piano or vocal music is wanted. A postal 
card response to this notice will suffice 
to get one’s name on the list. 


Our Cover For THis MontH 


This cover re- 
' minds us that it 
has not been so 


many years back in 
the world’s history 
when music was an 
art which only roy- 
alty and aristocracy 
could afford _ to 
study. Naturally 
there were those of 

=“ genius who rose 
among ordinary people but the rise of 
these individuals, many of whom achieved 
places as the world’s greatest composers 
and teachers, depended very much upon 
the patronage of the elite and a courtly 
deference to the dilettante student was to 
be expected. 

The French period subject presented 
in such a charming and colorful decora- 
tive manner on our cover this month is 
by F. Sherman Cooke, a Philadelphia 
artist, who has had a number of well re- 
ceived covers upon Tur Erupe during 
the last half dozen years. The beautiful 
water color effects and the nice tone 
gradations in the reproduction of this 
cover are due to the six-color lithography 
process utilized in the printing. 


Sl CS I 


The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more 


—WorDsworTH 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Musica LireRATURE | 
SUMMER READING 


With the end of the concert a 
ing season approaching many. 
folk are planning their summer } 
The seashore, the mountains, a qu 
retreat will probably woo many 1 
from metropolitan scenes and 
halls to enjoy a period of relaxati 
ing from the arduous work of { 
season and gathering strength, y 
enthusiasm for the season to cot 

Surely the real music lover will 
the vacation period become a time 
plete idleness; it is a time frau 
golden opportunities for improy 
knowledge and appreciation of his 
art. What is more restful than 1 
in some secluded nook and there, 
pany with a good book, while awe 
pleasant and profitable hours? 

Why not take with you on ye 
tion this year some books on musi: 
jects? Would you know the hi 
your art—read Standard Histor 
(Cooke) ($1.50) or Complete 
Music (Baltzell) ($2.25); are 
beginning your teaching career, 
seek a means of obtaining m 
read Teaching Music and Ma 
(Antrim) ($1.50); Musie as an 
tional and Social Asset (Barnes) 
or Business Manual for Music ‘ 
(Bender) ($1.25). All piano tead 
find much that is helpful in What 
—What to Teach (Brower) — 
Great Pianists on Piano Playing 
($2.25); Piano Playing with Pw 
tions Answered (Hofmann) ( 
the recent importation The Sho 
to Pianistic Perfeetion (Leime 
ing) ($1.50). 

From the following titles musici 
music lovers interested in other ¢ 
tions will identify books especia 
esting to them—Light Opera 
(Burrowes) ($1.50); Great Singe 
Art of Singing (Cooke) ($2.25) ; 1 


Violin Study (Hahn) ($2.50); 4 
Opera and Its Composers — 
($3.50), Choir and Chorus Co 
(Wodell) ($2.25). i 


Then there are books for j 
books to be read by them and 
musical fiction and books on 
general musical subjects. These 
in our “Catalog of Theoretical 
Musical Literature” which w 
free upon request. Secure a cop 
catalog and select now your: 
reading. : 


CHorat ArT REPERTC 
Mrixep Voices 
By Evwarv Exrsworrit Hie 


General educational efforts do 
deavor to make great writ 
painters or great musicians out | 
student, but to give the foundat 
will permit in later life enjoyn 
cultural benefits possible thr 
telligent appreciation. This ce 
an ideal way, provides just t 
material many music super 
been seeking. It gives cho 
which are not just part song 
today and forgotten; they u 
the greatest musical inspira 
using these melodies for 
chorus work, a lasting ac 
made with these immortal t 
gressive supervisors doing 
mixed choruses are sure to 
musical appreciation tie-up 
tive vocal material, 

On our advance of public 
single specimen copy may | 
the price of 50 cents a- 


ETUDE 


SELECTED CHORALES 
y JowaNn Sepastian Bacu 


since the days when Mendelssohn 
dened musicians to the greatness of 
yritings of Johann Sebastian Bach, 
+) has been such a development of 
‘al appreciation in general that now 
vi) school choruses, choirs, congrega- 
mand community groups glory in 
ig and rendering works by Bach. 
horales, in particular, are greatly 
jjated. In order to make some of 
st of these conveniently available, 
preparing a set of thirty to be 
in a desirable collection. These 
wiful, dignified melodies are unparal- 
as expressions of the deepest emo- 
f man. 
nelodies aré treated contrapuntally 
is, the three lower voices have 
Glas definite and distinctive a char- 
and interest as the uppermost voice. 
ible texts of a fine character have 
@adapted for these chorales. 
mB preface is by Edward Shippen 
ss, one of the outstanding American 
rities on Bach. 
falentally, there is nothing better as 
mementary study for the harmony 
{ than these chorales. 
ire offering this collection at a 
@ pre-publication cash price of 35 
Ha copy, postpaid. 


7 
. 


STANDARD VOCAL CHarTs 
By Franrz PRroscHowsxt 

Frantz Proschowski, the 
eminent voice teacher, 
who numbers among his 
pupils many of the most 
celebrated singers of the 
day, is also a most gifted 
draftsman. He has pre- 
pared, with great scien- 
tific exactness, a_ series 
of five vocal charts to 
be hung upon the school 
or the studio, wall. These charts 
mted on three sheets so they do 
upy a great deal of space. That 
y may be reversed. 

irst chart is the best cross-section 
» of the human yocai apparatus, 
important organs clearly indi- 
type, that we have ever seen. 
of this Publishers’ Note who 
e teacher for many years, be- 
“no studio or classroom where 
ht, can be compiete without 
The other charts deal with 
and tongue positions and 
mportant for teacher and 


will be published very 
advance of publication 
be offered to our readers 
rt time. It is only $1.00. 


lEALTHY, Happy Tunes 
KXTNDERGARTEN CLASS AND THE 
© Fimsr Grape In Piano 
weesco B. DrLronr 

mally —hap- 
writer or a 
ote is able 
a moment 
to create 


‘ shall 
ure and 
the very 
we find 


posing a 
of Kinderscenen (Child- 
pods Mr. A. <A. Milne 
and amusing set of verses 
We Were Very Young.” 
a very successful com- 
musical forms, has com- 
of truly appealing tunes 
book for the kindergarten 
first grade in piano. In 
had the assistance of 
Vance Cooke, the well- 
known writer, who con- 
tributes charming texts 
for each of the eight 
eces. 
_ Single copies of this 
unique book may now be 
ordered at the special 
advance of publication 
a, price, 25 cents, post- 


Distinctive ANTHEMS 


This is a splendid new edition of a very 
successful compilation of anthems issued 
by The John Church Company. It well 
deserves this special reminder to all 
choirmasters since it contains a really 
fine lot of anthems by such writers of 
desirable music as, Hammond, Hawley, 
Speaks and others. While this is not a 
collection which we would offer as the 
first recommendation to a volunteer choir 
which has not been well drilled, it is as 
suitable for the average volunteer choir 
as for the well trained choir with leading 
voices of professional ability. The texts 
all are good and the music in all instances 
is attractive and melodious. 

The price of this collection is 75 cents 
a copy. In purchasing sufficient copies 
for the choir, however, there would be a 
saving as a discount is allowed. 


E1cut Hours at Our House 
A Ser or Miasy Piano Pieces 
By Pavr Buss 


Here is piano educational material pre- 
sented in a very clever aud attractive 
manner. These eight pieces show what a 
simple matter it is to explain rhythm and 
natural accent in music through the 
rhythm of familiar words in the child’s 
vocabulary. Each number covers a spc- 
cial rhythm and other points in elementary 
technic also are covered by these pieces. 
The left hand is given just as interesting 
work as the right. Everything is made 
just as easy and as attractive as possible 
for young students, there being no pedal 
work, no octaves and every note is fin- 
gered. The texts are simple aids in es- 
tablishing the rhythms presented. 

In advance of publication, this work is 
offered at the low price of 25 cents a 
copy, postpaid. 


Thanks from an Etude Friend of Many Years 


Dear Friends: 


Permit me a reminiscence. 


MUSIC. 


played the harp 


I have been a subscriber to The Etude 

for 49 years, and it has been a guide in active teaching and public 

service. It has been a comfort in sorrow—I lost my beloved husband, 

a clergyman, two years ago, after many years of combined service. 

The Etude also has been a help in finding the 

right selections of music for pupils, choir and church 

And now, when I am all alone, I still have 

The Etude on the piano music rack, and in spite of 
my 67 years, I still enjoy playing and singing. 

My daughter has followed in my steps and has 


South America and our own dear United States. 
Recently, I wrote her asking what I should do with 
the old Etudes when I moved. I have kept them all 
through these years and she wrote “keep them all 
for me.” That shows appreciation, does it not, for the great mould- 
ing power of your wonderful work? Long live The Etude! 

A heart-felt thank-you from an old friend. 


Sincerely, 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Gonser, 
A Subscriber in Pennsylvania. 


and sang her way over Europe, 


SpRIGHTLY RHYTHMS 
For Prano Soro 

This is a collection of pieces in which 
will be found unusually alluring melodies 
and especially distinctive rhythms. A 
great many of the compositions are suit- 
able for the use of dancers, ranging froin 
the vlog variety to the more aesthetic 
ballet type. The grade of difficulty has 
been limited to third grade, except in a 
single instance in which a fourth grade 
piece of particular value was included. | 

The pupil’s interest will never be in 
danger of lagging if such a collection is 
given for keyboard diversion. Moreover, 
though this book aims particularly at pro- 
viding pleasure and recreation, it gives 
sufficient technical material so that the 
training of the pupil is not delayed. It is 
quite possible, moreover, that schools of 
dancing will find several of the pieces of 
particular interest. ; 

The advance of publication cash price 
for a single copy is only 35 cents, post- 
paid. 


THE Story oF NANYNKA 
For rue PIaANorortTe 
By Joun Moxress 
This positively will be 
the last month in which 
this work will be avail- 
able at the special ad- 


vance of publication 
price, as the final cor- 
rections of the proof 


readers have been made 
and the book is now in 
the printers hands. 
While many advance 
subscribers are anxiously awaiting their 
copies we know they will be more than 
delighted when they do receive the book 
as Mr. Mokrejs’ noyel presentation of the 
rudiments of music, woven into a fanciful 
story of a Czecho-Slovakian peasant girl, 
suggests new teaching procedures that can 
be used to good advantage, especially 
with young piano beginners. Send now 
for your copy at the pre-publication cash 
price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Success Aphorisms of Theodore Presser 


The late Mr. Presser had a decided gift for epigrams, and 
we are reproducing each month one of these. 


WATCHFULNESS 6 


“Just let us get a little careless in a few 
things and see how the bottom will fall out 
of everything.” 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Trio REPERTOIRE 
For Vio1r1n, Certo aND Piano 


The instrumental trio consisting of 
violin, cello and piano is becoming con- 
stantly a more important unit of enter- 
tainment in the musical life of our 
country. Over the radio and on the 
concert platform trios are winning dis- 
tinct approval. The musical literature 
for such groups is not large; certainly it 
it is not nearly so large as it should be. 
Our collection entitled The Trio Club has 
been so unusually successful that we are 
assembling a second yolume called the 
Trio Repertoire. In it there will be 
found a large number of compositions, 
all of which have a genuine musical worth 
—some from the classic period, written 
by such composers as Schubert, others 
from the pens of contemporaries. The 
average difficulty of these pieces is a 
trifle greater than of those in the former 
album. 

We advise that you take advantage of 
the special introductory cash price of 90 
cents for a single copy, postpaid, while 
this volume is being offered in advance 
of publication. 


OrGAN ACCOMPANIMENT 


AND REGISTRATION 

By Cuartes N. Boyp 

It is not enough for 
the organist to have at- 
tained to the place 
where he can rattle off, 
with more or less ac- 
curacy, a Bach Fugue 
or a Mendelssohn So- 
nata, he field of regis- 
tration must then be 
explored with great care 
and in doing so a better 
guide could not be devised than Charles 
N. Boyd's “Organ Accompaniment and 
Registration.” 

Among the distinctive features of this 
work are a complete listing of the many 
organ stops, with a description of each, 
and a series of compositions which serve 
admirably to illustrate the various prin- 
ciples which the author establishes in the 
text. 

The special advance of publication cash 
price for the complete work which is in 
two volumes is $2.00, postpaid. Not sup- 
plied separately. 


ALBUM OF ORNAMENTS 
For tur PiANororre 

The various types of ornaments—such 
as trills, mordents and turns—contribute 
considerably to the attractiveness of a 
melodic line. In the compositions of every 
good composer use has been made of them. 
In the works of the great Bach the 
ornamentation is constant. In the 
music of today the ornaments are not 
quite so frequent but it is imperative 
that when they occur, they be played in 
the correct way. Instead of giving the 
pupil a dry, uninteresting treatise on or- 
naments and their interpretation, it is 
much more advisable to use an album of 
attractive pieces in which the various or- 
naments are to be found. Such a col- 
lection is this Album of Ornaments which 
is Vol. Seven in our series of “Albums 
of Study Pieces for Special Purposes.” 

For a limited time only this valuable 
book can be procured at the special ad- 
vance of publication cash price, 30 cents 
a copy, postpaid. 


Unison Scuoor Soncs 

This is a new collection of school songs 
for unison singing which will prove use- 
ful for those young singers who have out- 
grown the rote songs of kindergarten 
and primary grades. 

The music is gathered from many 
sources and includes some valuable copy- 
right numbers, songs that will not be 
found in any other book. 

A special feature of this book lies in 
the piano accompaniments which have been 
constructed in the style of evangelistic 
hymn playing. This plan enhances the 
spirit of unison group singing and helps 
to give a satisfying fullness to renditions. 
Single copies may be secured at the ad- 
vance of publication cash price, 20 cents, 
postpaid. 

(Continued on page 380) 
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Tue Lirrie ScARLET FLOWER 


Aw Operetta IN Turee Acts 
Book and Lyrics by Monica Savory 
Music by Bryceson TreHarne 
It is easy to use su- 
perlatives in describing 
this delightful operetta 
by the facile Welch 
composer, Bryceson Tre- 
harne. It is music of a 
high order, and will in- 
terest not only the high 


school music supervisor 
but professional talent 
as well. 


The story 
dramatic 
the music is brilliant and deftly wrought 


is an intensely human and 
fantasy of appealing interest; 


without the sacrifice of lingering tune- 
fulness, and the use of dramatic accom- 
paniment to the dialogue gives this work 
a proximity to opera which is seldom 
reached in an operetta. 

We predict a warm reception for this 
fascinating work and those taking ad- 
vantage of the special price in advance 
of publication will be the first to ex- 
amine it. Single copies may now be 
ordered at the special pre-publication 
price, 80 cents, postpaid. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 
Orrers WITHDRAWN 


Through the earnest efforts of our 
Publishing Department we are enabled 
to announce this month the publication 
of three new works that have been an- 
nounced recently in this Publisher’s 
Monthly Letter. Copies will immediately 
be mailed to advance subscribers and the 
special advance of publication prices are 
hereby withdrawn. Teachers and active 
music workers desiring copies for exam- 
ination may obtain them on the usual, 
liberal terms. 


Devotional Solos for Church and Home 
is an album containing songs with sacred 
text selected from the cream of recent 
Tueopore Presser Co. publications and 
numbers obtained with the purchase of 
the Jonn Cuvurcn Company catalog. It 
supplies a splendid repertoire at a quite 
reasonable outlay and will undoubtedly 
be welcomed by those who have in charge 
the presentation of musical programs in 
churches or at religious gatherings, Price, 
$1.00. 

Ballet Music, Old and New, for the 
pianoforte, is a volume containing play- 
able piano arrangements of famous ballet 
movements from standard operas and 
well-known ballet suites. It is a veritable 
treasure trove for the teacher or disciple 
of the “Art of Terpsichore” and will also 
appeal to the pianist who enjoys playing 
the favorite orchestral numbers heard in 
concert and over the radio. Teachers, 
too, will find their pupils enjoy practic- 
ing music of such pleasing character. 
Price, 75 cents. 

How to Play the Harp, by Melville 
Clark is a comprehensive work on_ this 
subject the publication of which we take 
great delight in announcing to our patrons. 
It is a modern instructor patterned after 
the plan adopted in our highly successful 
“beginner’s books” for voice, piano and 
other instruments. “Let the pupils learn 
by doing—not by telling.” The original 
edition, issued by the author, was most 
successful and we believe this work is 
destined to become the leading American 
authority on the subject. Price, $2.50. 


Turee Fine Copies OF 
Tue Erupe ror On ty 35c 


Here’s an opportunity to present to a 
musical friend not familiar with Tue 
Ervupe, a chance to get acquainted with 
the premier musical journal of the world. 
For June, July and August, we will ac- 
cept 35c for these three Summer numbers. 
The price applies to short term subscrip- 
tions received from the United States and 
Possessions. On Canadian and Foreign 
subscriptions, add 18¢ to cover postage. 
Subscriptions will be filled as received. 
When the supply of June, July and Au- 
gust numbers is exhausted, we reserve the 
right to return remittance, 


“Lives of great men 
all remind us 
We can make our 
lives sublime 
And departing, 
leave behind us 
Footprints on. the 
sands of time.” 
examination. 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLO 


Cat No. Title and omposer meee Price 
24524 The Brook—Ketterer...... 1 $0.80 
35 Rose Petals—Lauwson. 2 30 

24158 Indian Dance—Overholt. 2 25 
23596 The Clockwork Doll— 

EUVOAIUG oo wih aaetees fawkes wed 8 2% 40 
15139 Dance of the Jesters, 

Schottische—Anthony ... 3 .25 
16658 Dance of the Snowflakes— 

DEGETEME IS tie ew tovetls ieke! se 2 .35 
9039 In Lilae Time, March— 

ENG CUMANN Se ce es 3% 35 
4853 Grande Valse Caprice— 

PIA GEUNGNIT Derlaow icc sss s-s 4 -75 
23449 Andantino in D Flat— 

TG ONUOT Gy MMe sas tinie, «5. wwe 4 40 
80216 Minuet a lAntico— 

GCOOCCK Sega hincw sce -50 
9186 Humoreske (Original B2di- 

tion in G Flat), Op. 101, 

No. 7—Dvorak.......... 6 .40 

SHEET MUSIC—PIANO, SIX HANDS 

13233 Through the Meadow— 

SPaulding Vow awiesies< «ees 2 -75 


PIANO INSTRUCTORS AND COLLECTIONS 
Virst Year at the Piano (Complete)— 


Wiliams Bec neeee eee Sis. 1.00 
Method for Gaining a Perfect Knowledge 
_of the Notes—Abbott............. -25 
Girl's Own Book of Piano Pieces..... 75 
First and Second Grade Pieces...... -T5 
Standard Graded Pieces (Volume 
Three, Grade 5 and 6)—Mathews.. 1.25 
Music Lover's: Duet. Bookeian. wes .' 75 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 
19755 Sleepy Hollow Tune (Med.)— 
ROUND’, Hoth tel Merete» we aes -60 
18371 Lo! Here the Gentle Lark— 
BESROD | «lie aeeisie a aaa eet -60 
30387 I Do Not Ask, O Lord (High)— 
SPROSS? ni tgaman es eves che anes nend .60 
VOCAL MATERIAL - 
Studies in Florid Song (For Medium 
COmPA8S)——ROOt —Wiiiease swine 3 2 2s ails 1.25 
Mary (Sacred, Cycle for Solo Voice, 
Med. with scriptural readings)— 
BURR Meine ee shoe. cect ene teeaitlaiis s's<\ Sec aneieene 75 
OPERETTA 
Hearts and Blossoms—Stults ........ 1.00 
SECULAR CANTATA 
Iiymn to Raphael the Divine—Bossi.. .25 
SACRED CANTATAS 
David, the $ y—Root...... Py £3) 
The Chariot Jubilee (Motet for Tenor 
Solo and Chorus of Mixed Voices)— s 
Dette. :.. hee ie te Geek eee 50 


Rewarps GIVEN FOR ETuDE 


Music MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Below is a selected list of fine premi- 
ums given entirely free for subscriptions 
to Tue Erupr, not your own. This is 
an unusual occasion to obtain without 
one penny cash outlay, a decidedly use- 
ful article. Simply collect $2.00 for a 
year’s subscription, send it to us with 
the name and address of the music lover 
and select your reward. <A _ post card 
will bring an illustrated circular showing 
many other valuable gifts. 

Attractive Pressed Glass Lemon Dish, 
on pewter base with serving fork. This 
is a novel and pleasing accessory to any 
table. Suitable for slices of lemons, 
pickles or other condiments. To see it is 
to want it. Only one subscription. 

Solid Pewter Pitcher—6 inches high x 
4 inches wide. Capacity 3 pints. Only 
one subscription. 


Ladies’ Envelope Pocketbook—size 64 
inches x 4 inches. Furnished in either 
blue, red, brown or green. Moire silk 


Only one subscription. 


lining with mirror. 
specimen of the 


Book-cover—Lovely 


leather makers’ art. Handlaced edge in 
genuine Florentine leather. Only one 
subscription. 

Peart Necklace—Every woman _ will 


wish one of these newest and most attrac- 
tive pearl necklaces with substantial it 
Each one comes in a neat gift box. Only 
one subscription. 

Remember these fine pieces of merchan- 
dise are offered as an inducement to you 
to obtain new readers of Tue Ervpe 
Mustc Macazine and cannot be given with 
your own subscription. 


FOOTPRINTS ON THE SANDS 


This famous figure of speech always conveys to 
mind that any one or any thing possessing marked 
merits has satisfied enough to make an impression. 
The publisher’s printing orders are made up of what 
one might term the “footprints” 
tions which have proved to be satisfying and useful. 
Below we are listing some of the most interesting 
numbers noted upon the printing orders of the last 
month. Any of these numbers may be secured for 


of music publica- 


SHEE’) MUSIC—ORGAN SOLO 
Cat No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
17895 Love Dream (Nocturne No. 3)— 


EASE QU Fa ttt state tae rea $0.50 
SHEET MUSIC—VIOLIN SOLO 
18531 Cradle Song—Hartmann....... +35 
VIOLIN METHOD 
Fiddling for Fun—Peery............ 1.00 
OCTAVO—MIXED, SACRED 
20853 Guide Me, O Thou Great Je- 
hovah—Getbel ....... 000005 12 
6041 He Leadeth Me (Nop. Obbl.)— 
ALCS chastoces 3 cde attains =, aie 10 
15538 O Lamb of God! _ Still Keep 
Me—Wolcott ..........--.. 12 
35058 Dear Jesus, Sweet the Tears I 
Shed— WV eein. Fs ausois chet wis ana 15 
20874 Hymn of Gladness—NStults..... me 
35131 Golden Harps are Sounding— 
ENDING or. tain pols, adie sie, slo 12 
35214 Lord of All Being—WNeidlinger. -20 
: ULAR ; 
35073 The Green Cathedral—/lahn.. . 15 
35012 Cape Cod Chantey—Bowers.... 273.1] 
35015 Recessional—DeKoven ........ A2 


OCTAVO—TREBLE, SACRED, TWO-PART 
10480 Jesus! Name of Wondrous Love 


SP ONE) Celanese eta aback 10 
OCTAVO—TREBLE, SACRED THREE- 
PART 

35031 I Shall Not Pass Again This 
Way—Affinger 2... ieee pal 

35199 I Love Thee—Grieg-Saar...... 16 

OCTAVO—TREBLE, SECULAR, FOUR- 
PART 

35018 Recessional—DeKoven ........ 10 
OCTAVO—MEN’S, SECULAR ; 

20485 Sleepy Hollow. Tune—Kountz.. 2 

85215 Far O’er the Stars—Abt-Nevin. 06 


OCTAVO—SCHOOL CHORUSES 


20867 The Bagpipe Man ('wo-Part) 
AINA My ais o2)e. toes we 2s oleheaens AS 
20837 Volga Boatmen’s Song (\N. A. B.) 
—Arr. by Felton .......... -06 
35112 Awake! Arise! (Unison Chorus) 
ET CROWMLOVILE: Dials, «a1 Cxin lous « Saale 12 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 
Little Life Stories of the Great Com- 


posers—SChMlte clones tees -60 
Harmony Book for Beginners—Orem.. 1.25 
ORCHESTRA 

22911 By the Waters of Minnetonka— 
Lieurance (Rhythmic Trans- 
scription by Arthur Lange). 1.50 


WARNING 


All musie lovers are cautioned against 
paying money to strangers for HrupE 
Music Macazine subscriptions. Do not 
be swayed by so-called “bargains” where 
Tue Erupe is offered either singly or 
with another publication at a reduction 
in price. Read any contract or order 
blank offered you before paying any 
money. Assure yourself of the respon- 
sibility of the canvasser. Daily receipt 
of complaints from different sections of 
the country show that swindlers are op- 
erating. Protect your cash by exercising 
extreme caution, 


Lost Coptgs oF THE ETUDE 


If at any time a copy of Tue Erupr 
goes astray in the mails, drop a_ post 
card to the Circulation Department and 
a duplicate copy promptly will be mailed. 

In our recent expansion program, thou- 
sands of music lovers took advantage of 
our special offer and literally swamped 
us with subscriptions. Naturally there 
was some delay in promptly registering 
all of these new names and we take this 
occasion of expressing our appreciation 
to our musical friends for their patience 
and_ foreb nee and the co-operation 
they have given us. 

Should anything occur any time in 
connection with the mailing of copies on 
which there might be dissatisfaction, do 
not hesitate to advise us at once, giving 
full particulars, 


' ADVERTISEMENT 


THE EF 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you desire Tue Erupe to 
to your summer residence, be | 
write us at once giving both ol 
addresses. We-should have at 
weeks notice in advance to 
changes. 


Suggested Numbers For Soloists and Choirs | 
Sunday in May. 


VOCAL SOLOS 
Title and Composer Range 
Candle Light, Cadman, d—g.. 


Cat. No. 
25176 


19632 Little Mother, Protheroe, c shary 

18580 Little Mother War 

17956 Mother, Widener, Paty 2 

19695 Mother- Calling, Hall, E fla 

6884 Mother O’ Mine, Remick, d 

24043 My Mother’s Song, Openshaw, d 

19404 Never Forget Your Dear Mothe 
Her Prayer, Jones, d—P... 

18696 Old Fashioned Dear, E. 

24022 Old Fashioned Mother 
Kountz, d—E flat...... 

24021 Old Fashioned ‘Mother (ovens 
Kounts,. ES eaves <n 

24020 Old Fashioned Mother Of | 
Kountz, F sharp—g......- , 

19420 Song of the Child, The, | 
Lucca, A—E ok. os eee 


QUARTETTE OR CHORUS—MIXED V 
20010 Rock Me to Sleep, Frank J. Si 


20456 Memories, Gertrude Martin 
35151 O Mother of My nak ie 
Davis .ccvceeeeees boon 
THEODORE PRESSER € 
Music Publishers and Deal : 
1712-1714 Chestnut St., 
STATEMENT OF THE OW. 


MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATIO 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT O 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 


Of The Etude published monthly at 
phia, Pennsylwania for April 1, 193: 
State of Pennsylvania }ss 
County of Philadelphia . 3 
Before me, a Notary Public in a 
State and count aforesaid, pe 
peared David W. Banks, who, havin 
sworn according to law, deposes and 
he is the T'reasurer of the Theodo 
Company, publishers of The Btude 
the following is, to the best of his | 
and belief, a true statement of the o 
management, etc., of the aforesaid 
for the date shown in the above a 
quired by the Act of August 24, 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
ulations, printed on the reverse 
to wit: 
1. That the names and addres 
publisher, editor, managing eater, 
ness managers are: ; 
Publisher Theodore Presser Compe 
delphia, Pennsylvania, 
Editor James Francis Cooke, 
Pennsylvania. 
Managing Dditor None. 
Business Managers None. 
That the owners are: 
Theodne Presser Company, 
Pennsylvania y 
ay Theodore Presser, Pht 
nsylva 


nia 
James Francis Cooke, Bala, Pe 
Presser Beneficial Association, 
Pennsylvania ; 
The Presser Foundation, Philade 
sylvania 
3. That the known bondholders, n 
and other security holders owning 
1 per cent or more of total amount 
mortgages, or other securities ar 
4. That the two paragrenne ni! 
giving the names of the owners, 
and security holders, if any, con’ 
the list of stockholders and secu 
as they appear upon the books of 
but also, in cases where the 
security holder appears upon thi 
company as trustee or in any bd e 
relation, the name of the perso 
tion for whom such _ trustee 
given; also that the said two paragi 
tain statements embracing affiant’s f 
edge and belief as to the circu 
conditions under which stockhold 
curity holders who do not app 
books of the company as trustees 
and securities in a cuneeey | ) 
of a bona fide owner; and this af 
reason to believe that any other — 
sociation, or corporation has any 
rect or indirect in the said sto 
other securities than as so stated I 
(Signed Davin W. BANK 
Sworn to and subseribed bef 
twenty-third day of Mee 
SPAL , 


(My commission expires 


"TON FRICK SUMMY, creator and 
he Clayton F. Summy Company of 
blishers in Chicago, died there on 
tenth. Born, December 9, 1852, at 
e, Pennsylvania, he began his 
Bareer as a teacher at Sterling, 
and later studied at Boston. He 
h the Hershey Music School of 
‘from 1877 to 1879, was then nine 
Lyon and Healy, and established 
tail music business in 1888, which 
$ reorganized into the Clayton F. 


D 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA COM- 
Gs said to have announced that it 
this summer its usual season of 
ional opera. This is brought about 

hdrawal of the government sub- 
>17,000 (approximately $85,000 at 
<change) which was to have been 
nnually for a period of five years. 


ee 


RT died on December 5th of 1791, 
one hundred and fortieth anni- 
of the event was celebrated at 
1 week-long festival illustrating 
opment of the master from his 
eo’ to “The Magic Flute.” The 
nd orchestra gave also the “Sym- 
G minor” and the “Requiem,” 
r Ostreil conducting. 


EES 


MUZIO, dramatic soprano of 
Opera Company, by especial 
rom the Italian Government, sang 
loyal Opera of Rome in April. She 
eared in the title role of “La 
“eas Violetta in “La Traviata,” and 
i in “La Boheme.” 

. o—<$<$—_ 

LES HUGUENOTS” of Meyerbeer 
wi revived at Berlin after not having 
ard there for twenty years. With 
mslation of the text and a re- 
of the score by Dr. Julius 
ng some weak or trivial episodes 
ing certain important scenes that 
usually omitted, the work ex- 
eyerbeer’s dramatic genuis in a 
light; and the performance, 
on of Leo Blech, is mentioned 
mpressive operatic event that 
here for some time. 
<>) 


ENIAWSKI-PAUL, a daughter 
ated Polish violinist, recently 

n. Born in Brussels, some 
ther’s sudden death in St. 
inherited much of his cre- 
nd, under the pseudonym of 
much known as a composer, 
d Paris. 


D 


~NEGRO CHORUS under 
orship has been organized 
ith a membership of two 
, and with Llewellyn Wil- 
The “Monument City” has 
years a colored orchestra of 
srs under the leadership of 
atris. These fine accomplish- 
been brought about largely 
uragement of Frederick R. 
ire’s energetic Municipal Di- 


D 
RICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


at Fontainebleau, 
from this municipality 
rm of a free lease for a 
mine years. of a tract of 
er of the city. on which is 
dormitory. The plot con- 
s, about two blocks from 
he city gives also six hun- 
frances toward the construc- 
dormitory, on condition that 
hd American committees raise 
- < 

TER OF EDUCATION of 
to have asked Dr. Geza 
Academy of Music of 
© a new biography of 
eontain much material 
The work is to ap- 
fiftieth anniversary of 


D 


MUSIC FOUNDATION 
launched in New York, 
known music patrons as 
om z Harkness Flagler, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, 
and Clarence Mackay 
s of the movement, 


Woritp oF Music 
(Continued from page 309) 


PADEREWSKI drew on February 8th a 
crowd of sixteen thousand music lovers to 
hear him play for charity at Madison Square 
Garden of New York. The total proceeds 
of the recital, when increased by about two 
thousand dollars in personal contributions, 
were about $33,500, all of which went to 
the Musicians’ Emergency Aid Fund. 


eS a 
PRODIGY VIOLINISTS seem swarming 


in the musical beehive. Two nine-year-old 
fiddlers recently appeared simultaneously in 
New York, Paul Musikonsky with the Man- 
hattan Symphony Orchestra and Grischa 
Goluboff at the Metropolitan Sunday Con- 
certs. Ten-year-old Noah Bielski, of Brook- 
lyn, a little later made his contribution by 
a recital at Carnegie Hall, which was 
shortly preceded by Miriam Soloveff as 
soloist with the San Francisco Orchestra. 
With Music and Solo in the race, the violin 
should be a certain Go-Sski. 


PN res arree emerson Se 


EUGEN »’ALBERT, eminent composer 
and pianist, died suddenly at Riga, Latvia, 
on March 3rd. D’Albert was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, on April 10, 1864, of a father who 
was born of French parents, near Hamburg, 
Germany, and a British mother. His musical 
talent attracted attention by the time he was 
twelve; and when fifteen an overture of his 
composition was performed at St. James 
Hall, London. He studied with Brahms and 
Liszt, made a brilliant career as a pianist 
and in 1907 succeeded Joachim as Director 
of the Hochschule of Berlin. Of his sixteen 
operas, “Tiefland” is the best known. 
Teresa Carreno, the wonderful Venezuelan 
pianist, was the first of his seven wives, 
from the last of whom he was divorced in 
the past January. , 


ae So 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION of 
sounds made by an instrument is reported 
to have been made possible by an invention 
announced at the Office of Inventions at 
Bremen, Germany. This would make prac- 
ticable the transcribing of a new work from 
the composer’s playing of it on an instru- 
ment, thus saving him the labor of writing 
out the notes. The device is not yet in a 
state to be ready for the market. 


(i nan ta 


COMPETITIONS 


THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY (founded 
1741) of England offers two prizes of Ten 
Pounds and Five Pounds each for the best 
two madrigals submitted before July lst, 
1932. Composers will select their own 
words; alto and tenor parts must be on 
their respective clefs; madrigals may be in 
four to six parts; the signature must ap- 
pear at least at the head of each page; only 
one composition may be submitted by a 
composer. More complete details may be 
had from the Secretary of the Madrigal So- 
ciety, Kilimani, Chipstead, Surrey, Eng- 
land. E 

“¢——_—_________» 


THE EURYDICE CHORUS of Phila- 
delphia offers a prize of one hundred and 
fifty dollars for a composition in three or 
more parts, for women’s voices, by an 
American composer. All manuscripts must 
be received before October 1, 1932; and 
further particulars may be had from Miss 
Susanna Dercum, The Art Alliance, 251 
South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

oe 


A EUGENE YSAYE VIOLIN PRIZE 
is announced by a committee formed at 
Brussels, Belgium, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a memorial to the eminent Belgium 
violinist. The contest is international, and 
information may be had by addressing the 
Ysaye Violin Prize Committee, in care of 
the Brussels Conservatory of Music. 


MQ no ee eee 


SCORES OF PRIZES, ranging from ten 
thousand to fifty dollars, are offered by the 
management of the Moose Music Festival 
and Exposition to be held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, from August 21st to 27th. For par- 
ticulars address Joseph A. Jenkins, Hollen- 
den Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


@ 


i Re. 

THE SWIFT AND COMPANY PRIZE 
of One Hundred Dollars is offered for a 
setting for male voices with pianoforte ac- 
companiment, of Michael O’Connor’s poem, 
Reveille. Manuscripts must be received be- 
fore June 15th. Further particulars may 
be had from D. A. Clippinger, 617 Kimball 
Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Because of its special serrated edge, this Bread Knife produces a clean cut, even 
slice without crumbs, The knife is 1334’’ long, has a Cocobolo wood handle and is 
awarded for securing ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR SECURING 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ETUDE 


HESE useful, valuable articles are offered to you without cost or 

obligation for simply interesting your friends in THE ETUDE and 
influencing them to subscribe. During your spare time you can easily 
and quickly secure the required one or more subscriptions for the 
premium you prefer. Send full payment to us with each order. 
Write for complete list of premiums. Your personal subscription 
alone does not count. 


O’CEDAR 


SCHOOL BAG 


For cleaning and polish- 
ing, this O’Cedar Mop is 
indispensable in every 
household. If you al- 
ready have one, here’s 
your opportunity to re- 
lace it with a new one 
or securing only TWO 


This genuine DuPont Fabrikoid school- SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


bag alone is enough to delight any boy 
or girl. But along with it we will send 
a completely filled pencil case and five 
notebooks. The bag comes with either 
handle om Bbonisen strap sop ae 
trated). n excellent premium for se- 
Day! FOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. \ 


With an attractively molded giass base, your 
choice of peach or green, and a non-tarnish- 
able chromium cover, this new Butter Dish is 
sure to please. Awarded for securing TWO 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


d With this new Electric Toaster you can 
now have crisp, brown toast whenever you 
want it—two pieces at a time! It is 
finished in bright nickel and comes with 
plug and four feet of strong wire attached. 
A worth-while reward for securing only 
TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


You will be delighted with this new Toast Set. It consists of a china 
plate with a wide nickel rim and a bright nickel cover. For keeping toast 
and small hot dishes warm it is indispensable. Awarded for securing FOUR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Send Orders Directly to: 


THE Etupb—E Music MAGAZINE 


Foreign $3.00 — $2.00 A YEAR — In Canada $2.75 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A Hint 
By ELLA THOSTENSON 
Like a busy little 


Ex,1 


— 


Practice much 
And patiently. 


It will not be long, you'll 
Ex. 2 


Tunes will tinkle 
Merrily. 


Musical Health 


By EstHER SHAW GIBSON 


How is your musical health just now? 
And how many of you could pass this test? 

I. Have you ‘musical’ heart disease? 
You know rhythm is the pulse-beat of 
music. If your time is jerky and uneven 
and lacking in rhythm, it is like a diseased 
heart which does not function properly, 
but skips beats. 

The heart is a most vital organ, in our 
bodies as well as in our music. Do not 
hurry and accelerate your musical pulse; 
but practice slowly and steadily. 

LI. How is your musical digestion? Are 
you assimilating your musical food? Just 
as a meal which is wisely selected, care- 
fully prepared, and thoroughly masticated 
(and also eaten under pleasant environ- 
ment) does the body the most good, so 
also does our careful, thorough and happy, 
“willing-to-do-it” practice count for the 
most! And our attitude counts for so 
much! 

III. Remember these musical health 
hints: backs straight, fingers curved, arms 
and wrists relaxed. 


?? Asx ANOTHER ? ? 


1. What is a symphony ? 

2. What are the usual instruments found 
in a symphony orchestra? 

3. Why is such an orchestra called a 
“symphony orchestra”? 

4. Name three great composers who are 
well-known for their symphonies. 

5. How many movements does a sym- 
phony usually have? 

6. What is sonata form? 

7. Who wrote the symphony called 
“From the New World’? 

8. Who wrote the “Unfinished 
phony”? 

9. How many symphonies did Beetho- 
ven write? 

10. How many symphonies did Brahms 
write? 


Sym- 


(Answers on next page) 


ONcE upon a time, when the world was 
so new and all, way back in the dark ages, 
when there were no pianos for small girls 
to practice on, and no saxophones for 
small boys to blow on, and no ukuleles 
for anybody to strum on, there lived a 
boy and his name was Fareeno Woso- 


philaree (and that means, Small-boy-who- 


is-never-satisfied-with-what-he-has), but 
we shall call him Teeny for short; and 
his mother’s name was Mawaro Tepharo 
Wosophilaree (and that means, Mother- 
who-has-to-put-up-with-a-small-boy - who - 
is-never-satisfied-with-what-he-has), and 
we'll call her Maro for short. 

One day after Teeny had practiced for 
ten whole minutes—hut I forgot to tell 
you that all the small boys and girls in 
the dark ages played on flutes—after 
Teeny had practiced for ten whole min- 
utes he sighed and said, “Oh, dear, I 
wish I had someone to play with me.” 
But his brother was out, and his sister 
was out. (His mother wasn't out or he 
would probably never have practiced at 
all—but she couldn't play anyway.) 


and this is the most im- 


then, 
portant part, he happened to see the tiny 
old flute he had had when he first began 


Just 


to play. Just for fun he put them both 
in ‘his mouth at once and blew on them, 
and then he had a pleasant surprise, be- 
cause, instead of sounding like one in- 
strument, they sounded just as if some- 
one were playing with him. And he liked 
the sound so well that he always wanted 
to play on two flutes at once. 

The first thing you know, Teeny had 
collected all the flutes he could find, his 
cousin’s and his uncle’s and his aunt’s and 
his brother’s; but even if you could get 
three or four flutes in your mouth at 
once, you couldn’t very well blow them, 
could you? So Teeny had to find some 
other way to blow those flutes, and some- 
thing to hold them together so they could 
be blown. What do you suppose he did? 

One day he took all his flutes and put 
them end up through holes in the top of 
a box like this, and he took the bellows 
from the fire-place (the very best bellows 
too) and he blew with all his might with 
the end of the bellows in the box like 


7 


~ 


How the Organ Got Its Stops 


(With Apologies to Kipling) 


JEAN HAvVERsTICK 


this, and the wind rushed through all the 
flutes at once. And this time the surprise 
wasn’t quite so nice because they all 
sounded together like a great jamboree. 
But he wasn’t discouraged, and in a day 
or two he fastened little pieces of wood 
to the end of each flute and when he pulled 
one down it opened that flute and let the 
air rush through it, and it sounded, so 
that now he could play just the flutes he 
wanted. Later he fastened what we call 
keys (only they were much bigger and 
more clumsy than ours) to the pieces of 
wood and pressed them down to open the 
flutes. And that was what the first organ 
looked like. : 

And that was all there probably would 
have been to it ever, if one day a Trouba- 
dour from a far-away country hadn't 
come to sing at the court of Teeny’s 
father. When Teeny showed him his 
organ, with great pride, he said scorn- 
fully, “That's very well, but we have 
beautiful instruments, some with strings 
(like violins you know) and others that 
you blow, but which ‘have a sweet and 
reedy. sound. You can’t play those in your 
organ. All you have are flutes, flutes, till 
I for one am sick of the sound of flutes.” 

Teeny said nothing, but his mouth 
straightened and his eyes blazed, and that 
night, when the Troubadour played on his 
instruments, he listened and listened to 
their tones, and long after the Troubadour 
had passed on to another place he tried 
and tried to make flutes (or pipes we call 
them now) that would sound like them, 
and after a while he had pipes that sounded 
like strings, and pipes that sounded like 
reeds, as well as pipes that sounded like 
flutes, and some that sounded like no other 
instrument that the Troubadour or anyone 
else had ever heard. Teeny put long slides 
of wood under each set of pipes so that 
he could stop any instrument he didn’t 


want to hear, and he called the little knobs 
that worked those slides “stops.” 

And when you hear some organist say, 
“How many stops has your organ,” he 
means, “How many instruments can you 
“stop” so that certain other instruments 
may sound out by themselves?” 

Listen carefully the next time you hear 
the organ in church, or listen to a theater 
organ and see how many “stops” Yoyecan 
discover, : 
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In Ancient days eleven lin 
Composed the lengthy st 
We call it bass and treble r 

Since it’s been split in h 
i. 
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Five lines are in the treble | 
Five in the bass, you se 
We find the sixth line just 
And call it middle C. 


club meetings during t € mon 
ary. *: Ae 
On many small red car 
draw different kinds of | 
card.. Confine these to 
and quarter notes so that e€ 
players can understand thi 
Before the guests arrive 
in the room where the party is 
After they are all present hay 
for the hearts. ; . 
Allow so many minutes 
then have the players add 
the notes they have found, 
a quarter-note, two to a hal 
forth. The player with t 
wins. ; 
If you want to repeat | 
the spring months you co 
shaped like the following te 
the seasons: ' a 
March: Green cards 
rocks 
April: Different colo 
like eggs, 
May: Cards shaped lik 
flags. 7 
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Famous 


is the Ninth Article in this Series) 
Meistersinger (in English, ‘The 
isingers”), is one of the world’s 
and most popular operas. Every 
Should have some idea of its enter- 
if plot and gorgeous music, even 
m he has not yet had an opportunity 
the opera. 

mer wrote both the words and the 
of “Die Meistersinger.” 

reason for the popularity of this 
is its pleasant humor instead of 
its tunefulness, its easily under- 
$fory, and its interesting characters, 
the poet, Hans Sachs, who lived 
xteenth century, in Nuremberg in 
My where the scene of the opera is 


HANS SACHS 


ember reading about the trou- 
id the Meistersinger who flour- 
ng the middle ages. This opera 
is “Guild of Mastersingers” 
their large singing contests. 
Ss were something like the 
s of today, only, instead of 
r juniors or students, they 
men; and the winner, in- 
ving a gold-medal or a 
was to have some certain 
as in this case, the daughter 
Idsmith for his bride. Her 


very important contest and 
s very strict. Everybody was 
songs, including Walther 
who were both 
who both wanted to win. 
r was not a very good musi- 
did not have a very good 
e resorted to some kind of 
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Operas 
trickery. Walther, however, had a beau- 


tiful voice and he dreamed a lovely song; 
so he went to see Hans Sachs, the minstrel 
poet, and sang the dream song to him. 
Sachs wrote it down and helped Walther 
to sing it more beautifully than before. 
But Beckmesscr found the manuscript and 
the song and tried to learn it himself, 
though it was too much for him, 

Finally the contest takes place on the 
banks of a river where grand-stands have 
been erected for the audience who enter 
carrying flags and banners. 

Beckmesser’s turn comes to sing and he 
tries the stolen song but fails miserably 
and the people laugh at him. When 
Walther’s turn comes he sings so gor- 
geously that everybody is spellbound. 

At the end, Eva places a laurel wreath 
on his head and leads him to her father 
for his blessing. And probably like most 
nice stories, they “lived happily ever 
after.” 

This Prise Song, as it is called, of 
Walther’s is extremely popular. You can 
get piano arrangements of it (Presser No. 
2720 fairly easy, and No. 3018, a little 
more difficult), but better have it as it 
should be sung by an artist. 

You can get it on Victor record No. 
7105 sung by Richard Crooks; and then 
there are a number of records made in 
the old manner of recording. Perhaps some 
of you already have a Prise Song record. 
And there is a ’cello arrangement of it 
played by Casals, Victor No. 6620. 
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Prize Song 


Then the Overture is full of life and 
brings in bits of the Prize Song and the 
march when the audiences assemble. You 
can hear this on Victor No. 6651, played 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. It 
is well worth getting or borrowing. 

Some of the choruses may be heard on 
Victor No. 9160 and some of Hans Sachs 
arias, accompanied by the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Victor No. 7425. 

If your teacher has kept: her old Etudes 
she will let you look at the March, 1929, 
issue, for the life of Wagner in the Junior 
Etude “Little Biography” series. 


y square, move one at a 
irection, and see how many 
Ss you can spell. Answers 
numbers of the squares as 
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Club (Corner 
Dear Junior Erupe READERS: 

We are a group of piano players be- 
tween the ages of twelve and twenty or- 
ganized into the “Beethoven Music Club.” 
Our purpose is to study the history of 
music and the lives of the great composers, 
and to learn to play and appreciate the 
music of the composers. 

We meet at the homes of our various 
members and, at the close of each meeting, 
we have refreshments. We have drawn 
up a constitution to govern our meetings, 
and we made out our year books, which 
was very enlightening work. Our colors 
are black and white—the colors of the 
piano keys. Our pins are very attractive 
with a small note as a guard. “Practice 
Makes Perfect” is the motto we try to 
live up to. We are enclosing one kodak 
picture. 

From your friend, 
KATHERINE Botton (age 14), 


+ Missouri. 
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By RosAute GLENN 


ELEANOR was practicing on her violin. 
She remembered her teacher had told her 
at the last lesson that she must try to play 
in better tune. She picked up her violin, 
determined to try hard. Just as she tucked 
it under her chin she caught a glimpse of 
a gauzy wing disappearing in a F hole and 
heard a shuffling and scraping inside. She 
put her ear down quickly to the opening. 

“Do stand still!” she heard. “You don’t 
belong here anyway, and you just crowd 
us real tones!” 

Then a small voice whimpered back, “T 
couldn’t help coming! She made me come, 
and I can’t go away till she lets me.” 

“Well, I guess it can’t be helped then,” 
said another voice more softly. Stand be- 
tween me and my sister. I’m E and my 
sister is E flat. And you’re just no tone 
at all but a something in between. How- 
ever, if you must stay here, do be still!” 

Eleanor had been playing the scale of A 
and she raised her violin to start it again. 
But when she came to the fourth finger E, 
or what ought to have been the fourth 
finger E, she heard the same whiney voice 
in her ear. “Oh dear, oh dear!” it wailed. 


“Tm not E. I’m no tone at all, and [ 
don’t belong in a violin but in trees and 


birds’ throats and small streams. Please 
let me go back to them!” 
Eleanor frowned. “I wish I could 


stretch my finger enough to play a real 
E,” she said, and tried particularly hard, 
bringing her elbow under the violin as her 
teacher had told her to do. Sure enough, 
when again she played the A scale, a 
pure E sounded out, and the whole violin 
seemed to vibrate. Eleanor drew a full 
bow and let the E sound sweetly and long, 
so that her mother called in from the 
kitchen, “Now, that’s the sort of tone I 
like to hear you make!” 

Then at last the poor little Note-in-Be- 
tween could slide out of the F hole and 
fly straight back to his beloved forest, 
where he no longer need be shoved and 
shouldered about but could croon and 
whistle in his own quaint way. 

At her next lesson, when Eleanor played 
the scale of D, the teacher clapped her 
hands and exclaimed, “In perfect tune! I 
just knew you could do it, Eleanor!” 


Answers to Ask Another 


1. A symphony is a composition writ- 
ten for full orchestra. It is divided into 
several movements, the first movement 
being written in “sonata form.” 

2. The usual instruments are: the 
string choir—violins, violas, violoncellos 
and double-basses; the wood wind-choir— 
flutes, oboes, English horn, clarinets, bas- 
soons; the brass-wind choir — French 
horns, trumpets, trombones, tubas; the 
battery—drums, cymbals, triangles, and so 
forth. 

3. Such an orchestra is called a sym- 
phony orchestra because it contains the 


instruments needed to perform sym- 
phonies. 
4. Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms 
and Tchaikovsky. 
Letter 


Dear JUNIon EtupeE: 

We are sending you a picture of our 
Rhythm Orchestra. When we were decid- 
ing on a name for it one little girl said, 
“Let us name it for our teacher because 
all great things are named for the person 
that starts them.” We are not great, but 
hope to grow into a larger orchestra some 
day, and we named our orchestra for our 
teacher, “The Lulu B. White Junior Sym- 
phony.” Some of us started piano when 
we were only three years old and play 


5. A symphony usually consists of- at 
least three, though frequently four, move- 
ments. 

6. Sonata form is an architectural plan 
of composition consisting of: (a) princi- 
pal theme and secondary theme; (b) the 
development of these two themes; (c) the 
restatement section, containing the two 
original themes. Sometimes the movement 
is opened by an introduction and con- 
cluded by a coda. 


7. Dvorak wrote the symphony, “From 
the New World.” 
8. Schubert wrote the “Unfinished 


Symphony.” 
9. Beethoven wrote nine symphonies. 
10. Brahms wrote four symphonies. 


Box 


very nicely. Two of our members are only 
five. We like to play in our orchestra and 
sometimes we play for the Parent-Teachers 
Association, or at the church. We went 
to play at the house of one of our mem- 
bers whose mother is a shut-in. Her 
father took our picture which I am en- 
closing. 


From your friend, 
GERALDINE ARNOLD (Age 9), 
Iowa. 
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Juntor Erupe Contest 


Tue Juntor Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Playing Duets.” Must contain not over 
one hundred and fifty words. Any boy or 
girl under fifteen years of age may com- 
pete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNIor ETUDE 


Pusic and Life 


(PRIZE WINNER) 

All music and all life have three funda- 
mental elements—rhythm, melody and 
harmony. Rhythm is the pulse of music 
through systematic grouping of sounds 
in metric units. In nature we find rhythm 
in the regular recurrence of the seasons, 
in the opening and closing of the flowers, 
and in the steady regular beat of the 
heart as well as in our breathing and 
walking. A succession of musical tones 
governed by rhythm makes a music mel- 
ody. Seasonal variations and _ different 
colors of vegetation express nature’s mel- 
ody. Man expresses melody (life work) 
by means of the fundamental sense of 
rhythm through various mediums—music, 
art, science or the professions. When 
pleasing melodies of several voices or in- 
struments are simultaneously heard the 
effect is called harmony. Blending of the 
seasons and floral color combinations es- 
tablish nature’s harmony. The success of 
man’s life attests its harmony. 

Estette Brown (Age 14), 
California. 


Tusic and Life 


(PRIZE WINNER) 

Music seems to some people to be a 
part of their lives. I myself, although I 
have no talent, like to hear good music. 
Music goes hand and hand with life, 
life with its high and low moments, its 
sad and cheerful ones, over life’s moun- 
tains and yalleys. 

Life in some aspects is like a rose. It 
starts growing, becomes a bud, then a 
full grown flower and finally dies and 
withers away. So, most geniuses of music 
live, blossom and die. Sometimes, when 
a feeling of sadness comes over them, 
they compose and play music filled with 
pathos, and when they are happy and joy- 
ous they compose and play music _ befit- 
ting the occasion of their happiness. 

Therefore music is as much dependent 
on life for its existence as beauty is on 
nature. 

Dwicut A. Donnan (Age 12), 


Missouri. 


ANSWER TO FEBRUARY PUZZLE 
M-elody 
E 
Ja-N-uary 
D 
E 
L-egato 
S-chubert 
S-harp 
L-O-hengrin 
H-aydn 
Tu-N-e 


PrIzE WINNERS FOR FEBRUARY 
PUZZLE 

Glenn Neimeyer (Age 13), New Jersey. 

Arthur May (Age 14), Wisconsin. 

Cecil C. Jones, Jr. (Age 10), Idaho, 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the fifteenth of May. Names 
of prize winners and their contributions 
will be published in the issue for August. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


Pusic and Life 
(PRIZE WINNER) 


Music and life are like a great tapestry, 
in that they are interwoven and are es- 
sential and similar to each other. Music 
is connected by fine strands to life and 
is the essence of living. 

Music is living. In it we find the beau- 
ties of nature, the songs of the birds, 
and the clean, sweet odor of wild things 
growing. In music are the different moods: 
gladness, sorrow, fear, despondency, up- 
lifting worship, and the reverent and soul- 
stirring joy of being alive. 

Life is also music. There is music in 
the roar of a big city. Music in the chirp 
of crickets at country twilight; and music 
in the tide of the ocean. 

When we are happy or when we are 
blue, where do we find the means of ex- 
pression? In music. Where there is 
music, there is life, and, where life is, 
there is music. 

Virernta S. Harr (Age 15), 
California. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR FEBRUARY 


PUZZLES: 

Hileen Rehler, Rose Marie Sutton, 
A. Low, Bertie Wolpert, Mildred Eleanor 
Thompson, Helen Louise’ Kedfield, June 
Habert, Betty Lambert, Viola Beek, Ben- 
nett Imholte, Edgar Tice, Alida Booth, Hen- 
rietta Huber, Shirley Ostrow, Vera Weber, 


John 


Hlilda Anderson, Jacqueline Carpenter, 
George S. Bragg, Marjorie Lee Cooper, 
Ahnes Bennett, Jeanne Dunne, Wilmoth 
Shackleford, Francis R. Souder, Bernice 
Beck, Clara Christina Gehrig, Marshail 
Huntley, Rose Boyd, Elmo Francis Cozza, 
Ilarriet Jane Tolmes, Mary Knight, Made- 


line MacDonald, Estelle Brown, Doris Rogn- 
stad, Marcella J. Moyer, Robert Desrochers. 
Mary Woolard, Olga Filipovich, Betty 
Washburn, Dorothy Spilker, Nancy Fewell, 
Betty Adams, Ruth Kaufman, Elizabeth 
Bewlstour, Muriel Todd, Robert C. Peters, 
Jack Kemper, Harriet Applegate, Evangeline 
Carter, Theresa Schalzo, Ebba Olsen, Ceceil 
C, Jones, Jr., Mary Elizabeth Wood, Jean 
VWornung, Julia Elizabeth Comte, Lila 
Smith, Mae Garber, Kermit Lower, Mary 
Katherine Power, Teresa Ballard, Mabel 
Perdue, Catherine Reider, Ethelynde Bal- 
lance, Mary Helen Ross, Elizabeth Ander- 
son, Dorothea Eklund, Alice Fifarek, Ella 
Dundas, Virginia Howard, Louise McChes- 
ney, Mary Helen Moody, Stella  Folmer, 
Alice Jay Reiling, Shirley Burgess, Kather- 
ine Ledbetter, Dorothy Braber, Sarah Ker- 
bin, Minnie Winick, Patricia Anne Avery, 
David Bytovetzski, Charles Bahn, Esther 
Wells, Anita Leonard, Marjorie Cross, Sae 
Kobayaski, Viola Back, Grace PB. Spofford, 
ITelen Pitzing, Margaret Vogt, Marian Elen- 


bass, Robert Haring, Grace Tallman, Mar- 
garet Fane, Theresa Weinberger, Keith <A. 
Dodge, Uelen Hicks, Virginia Tumbach, 


Ardie Wright. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR FEBRUARY 


Essays: 
Esther Sauter, Sara Rathbone. Betty 
Johnson, Marjorie Johnston, Shirley  Os- 


trow, Betty Young, Ernestine Weidner, Jim- 
mie Gay, Bleanor Daniel, Annemarie Nix, 
Beatrice Healey, Florence Shribman, Alice 
Rose Bakutis, Clarence A, Olsen, Nancy 
Fewell, Margaret Rose Sebok, Julia Eliza- 
beth Comte, Marguerite Ryan, Adeline 
Hintz, Helen Korzeniowski, Evangeline Car- 
ter, Lucile Cooke, Tfortense Breskin, Lucile 
M. Young, Jose Hocking, Bdna May Doug- 
las, Olga Filipovich, Wilma Offer, Rose Gel- 
ler, Jeanne Rammec, Minnie Cralitree, Beth 
Keller, Donald Cummings. Gus Bahn, Vir- 
ginia Moward, Margaret Caster,,Carey Wil- 
liams, Helen Billy Baker, Tom Graham, 
Teresa A. Gibbs, Clara Allerding, Phyllis 
Ingalls, Mora Blumenthal, Anita Leonard, 
Marjorie Cross, Sara Badger, Laura 
Frances Vaughn, Dorothy Robinson, Ida 
Leaf, Dorothy Emerson, Louise Dick, 


Scenes from the Life of Franz Joseph Hay 
(Continued from page 320) 


SECOND BOY 

Quick! Start singing! 
Reutter. 

(Exeunt the boys, singing the Emperor’s 


Hymn. Enter Reutter and a Helper.) 


Here comes 


REUTTER 
(Watching Joseph as he gocs out) 
I don’t like that boy Haydn. 


; HELPER 
Why, master, that boy is the smartest 
of all, and he works twice as hard as any 
other boy. 


REUTTER 
That's just it; he is too smart. 


HELPER 
Master ? 


REUTTER { 

That’s just what I mean. Listen. I 

am not a young man. Soon it will be 

hard for me to hold my place, if a smarter 

fellow comes along. I'm afraid of that 

Haydn; for he is the ablest boy that has 
come to the Dom in my lifetime. 


HELPER 
But master, he is only a boy. 


REUTTER 

Yes, but in music age doesn’t mean so 
much. I teach him just as little as pos- 
sible. But that doesn’t matter. He teaches 
himself. Why, his father sent him some 
money and that rascal spent it all in buy- 
ing a book on harmony. If I had my 
way I would throw him out on the street. 


HELPER 
Without a penny? 


REUTTER 
Certainly. I don’t need him now. His 
voice is no good. His brother Michael 
sings far better already. Why, even last 
Sunday the Empress was so pleased with 
Michael’s voice that she gave him twenty- 
four ducats. 
(Enter a boy crying) 
What’s the matter with you? 


Boy 
Please, Sir, while I was practicing in 
the choir room Joseph Haydn got a pair 
of scissors and cut the tail off my wig. 


-REUTTER 
This is too much! 
(Shouting) 
Send all the boys in. 4 
(The boys come in) 


REUTTER 
Joseph Haydn, what does this mean? 


JosEPu 


Please, sir, I didn’t mean it. He hid 
my new book and it made me mad. 


REUTTER 
Do you know what this means? This 
is your last day at the Dom. Go pack 
your things and get out. 


“But there is one thing we must take to heart. Our good 
through ourselves. They will not come as a gift of the 
Providence, but as an effort of the people. l 
ment is to support and protect the people in their proper f rovin 
to undertake to do for them what they can do better for the: 
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~ Joseru 
But I haven't a penny. 


Reuter J 
You should have thought of t! 


JOsEPi 

I am thinking of a great 

I am thinking of dirty roor 
food and of you who promis 
care of me and to teach me, 
that I have learned I had to lez 


REUTTER 


Begone, before I beat you 
inch of your life. 


Josrrpa 

Oh, I’m not afraid of you 
day the only way in which 
remembered will be because I 
choir. 
(All of the boys start la 


REUTTER 


Shut up, everyone! Or I 
you all! ; 


Joserit 

Good-bye, dear St. Stephens, a 
friends. 1 love you and shall ney 
you. ; 
(Exit Haydn) 


REUTTER | 


Hurry, you rascals, or you w 
for Mass. 


CURTAIN 


(Other playlets, available 
Playlets for Young Folks,” 
lives of Handel, Mozart, Beeth 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schwna 
ner. A playlet dealing with 
peared in Tue Erune for Am 

A list of simple pieces by ] 
may be used in a preliminary “F 
cital,” is given herewith. 5 

PIANO ‘ 

Two Selections from Hayd 
12990. 

Theme with Variations in 
13234. i 

Minuct from “Military 


Presser 19889. 
The same for four 
18937. 
Allegro from “Sonata in 
ser 12118. ere ; 
Voice ; 


Dearest Maiden, Hear My & 
Church Company. ; 

My Mother Bids Me Bi 
Presser 2481. ; 

A Wealthy Lord—Presser 

She Never Told Her Loz 
son Company. 

Also Haydn Lieder, 1351 


Violin 

Ox's Minuet—Presser 
Minuet ¢ Allegro—Pr 
Minuect—Haydn-Burme 
Sohne. ; a 


Gypsy Rondo—John Chi 


The essential 


WHERE SHALL | GO TO STUDY? | 


Established Teachers in Leading American Music Centers 


Chicago 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


American Pianist and Teacher 
Assistant and Successor to Emil Liebling 
‘| agg LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO,ILL. 


i 


¢ 


Tel, Webster 7387 


WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, 
" LL. D. 


PPirector of Wisconsin Conservatory, Milwaukee, 
Professor of Organ and Theory, 
Detroit Conservatory, American Conservatory. 
i ; Notre Dame University (Summers) 
Degree Work arranged. _ Private lessons in Organ 
x, ind Theory, Hotel Del Prado, Chicago, Ill. 


Detroit 


FRANCIS L. YORK 
Piano, Organ, Theory 


q Detroit Institute of Musical Art 
52 PUTNAM AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


| _ Los Angeles 


a FRANZ DARVAS 


Piano and Composition 


6527 BELLA VISTA WAY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


_ LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Voice teacher of famous singers 
Beginners accepted 


SO. VAN NESS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
‘hi Tel. Washington 8294 


iNew York 


JSTAVE L. BECKER 


Composer and Teacher 
% — 610 STEINWAY HALL 
13 West 57th St., New York 


IAM C. CARL, Dir. 


uilmant Organ School 
H AVENUE, NEW YORK 


.LTER CHARMBURY 
: ist and Teacher 

AN SQUARE STUDIOS 
W . 73rd Street, New York 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-6700 


LAIDE GESCHEIDT 


latural Voice Development 
.15 WEST 74TH ST., NEW YORK 


YEARGAIN HALL 


ining in Piano Class Instruction 
STEINWAY BUILDING 


a7 


RTO JONAS 
Spanish Piano Virtuoso 

ch many famous pianists 

OURSE — June to September 


fH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
el. Endicott 2-2084 
/ ays in Philadelphia 


(Ernest) 


RUMEN STUDIOS 


4 STREET, NEW YORK 
Rreslonr 8993 


KEEPINGy UP. T@RDATE 
By William Branton 


American industries have been notoriously ready to put machinery costing millions of 
dollars upon the junk heap, often after that machinery had been installed for a little 
more than a year or so. That is, new discoveries have been made so rapidly and new 
processes have appeared in such extraordinary succession that the machine designed to 
produce a certain result one year ago becomes antiquated at the present day—so 
antiquated indeed that it is reducible to an expense charge upon operations. This 
in an age of competition may warrant the introduction of entirely new machinery. 


All of these remarks sound like the effusion of an efficiency man; but American 
industrial advance has been built upon the alertness with which American business- 
men seize new ideas, watch for opportunities, improve organization, and accelerate 
production. |n music new ideas are continually coming up. They do not represent 
radical differences but rather little refinements in technic and method, better under- 
standing of old principles as seen through the spectacles of modern pedagogy and 
psychology. 


No teacher, no matter how well established, can afford for very long to neglect 
keeping in touch with the latest thought. Whence come these new ideas that 
serve to keep one up to date? Usually they proceed from master minds with unusual 
initiative. Such minds are rare and command the respect and admiration of all. They 
also as an actual consequence bring larger fees to their creators. As a rule these 
creators find their most fertile field for the propagation of their thoughts in the great 
art centers and that is the reason why teachers, especially young teachers, who realize 
the vast importance of keeping up to date, have made it a practice to devote a part 
of their summer vacation period to summer study. 


The writer, who has been connected with musical education for many years, has 
watched the careers of young teachers, especially those in the smaller towns, and has 
found that the ones who progress are invariably the ones who take advantage of 
summer study. This year many unusual advantages are offered to teachers, advan- 
tages that were never known before. Large institutions have determined to keep 
open their classes during June, July and part of August, and there is no question that 
these, as well as many private teachers, will be extremely busy. It is most desirable 
to make arrangements as far in advance as possible; but, if you have not yet made 
arrangements, accommodations can always be secured at the last moment. 
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New York 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 


“Scientific-and-Mental-Way-of-Singing 


By-A-Singer-Who-Can-Teach” 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 B'dway, N. Y. C. 
Tel. Penn-6-2634 Literature on request 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 
706 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


JOHN MOKREJS 


Piano, Harmony 
222 EAST 71ST STREET, NEW YORK 


LAURA STEINS RHODE 


Accompanist—Coach—Interpretation 


Recitals—Studio or Home 
607 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


RALFE LEECH STERNER 


Vocal Instructions 
Singing and Speaking Voice 
310 W. 92nd Street New York, N, Y. 
Tel. Schuyler 4140 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by. 
Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Summer Class: Juneto Sept. Apply Now. 
STUDIO, 7 W. 86TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MARIA WILDERMANN 


(Leshetizky) 
Wildermann Inst. of Music 


con Violin, vo 4 Cornet, Harmony, etc. 
T, GEORGE, S. 1. (N. ¥. City) Near Beaches 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


Teacher of Singing 
4 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Philadelphia 


LEWIS JAMES HOWELL 


Baritone 


Prepares you for Opera, Concert, Radio 
1531 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Apartments for Students 


Richmond, Va. 


OM 


CHARLES TROXELL 


Tenor—Teacher of Singing 
TW. years in New York and concert field 


10,4 ge oe teaching in the Southland 
8 WEST GRACE STREET 
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San Francisco 


_ZAY RECTOR BEVITT 


Author of “Piano Playing by Harmony Diagrams” 
Individual or Class Instruction 

immer Normal Clesses, June 1 to Sept. 1, 1932 | 

136 Funston Avenue, San Francisco 


MRS. NOAH BRANDT 


(Author of “Science in Modern Pianoforte Playing’) 
C ching and training for concert pacman ; 
Beginners accepted by Assista’ 


39. CLAY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


The advertising service offered by THE ETUDE on 


this pase can be made an invaluable adjunct to the 
sees program of any established teacher in the 


opolitan music centers. Thousands of our readers 
interested in taking advanced work in the larger 
, and the 


ivate teacher may reach these pros- 
pects through dies 


ese columns quite economically. 


CELEBRATED 
COMPOSITIONS 
BY FAMOUS 
COMPOSERS 


Thirty-four Numbers 
Price, $1.00 


EVERY number in this col- 
lection assuredly belongs 
in the pianist’s library. It is 
the result of careful selec- 
tion with the aim to incor- 
porate in one valume those 
compositions which every 
good pianist and lover of 
piano music enjoys. thor- 
oughly. Beethoven, Brahms, 
Chopin, Dvorak, - Godard, 
Grieg and others are repre- 
sentative of the composers 
of this superb compilation 
which contains 129 pages af 
master compositions — a 


wealth of practice, recreation 
and recital material for the 
average pianist, 


FORTY NEGRO 
SPIRITUALS 


Compiled and Arranged for 
Solio Voice by 
CLARENCE 
CAMERON 

WHITE 


THIS cloth bound volume 
gives, in solo arrange- 
ments of unusual merit, a se- 
lection of the best of the soul- 
ful Southern negro spiritu- 
als. Texts and melodies are 
authentic and the harmoniza- 
tions in the accompaniments 
hold close to the traditional 
inspired harmonies of the 
camp meetings. Recital and 
radio vocal artists frequently 
include spirituals in their pro- 
grams. " 


FORTY NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED FOR SOLO VOICT 


of the numbers. 


BET PRR THRG DEEN, 


ESSER COLLECT 


WIPES aK 
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SUE ke tas ee 


CELEBRATED 
LIGHT OVERTURES 
FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 


Ten Well-Known Numbers 


Piano Solo—Price, $1.00 
Piano Duet—Price, $1.25 


"THESE overtures will be 

by good pianists 
who delight in playing showy 
These are splendid 
piano arrangements of over- 
tures which are very popular 
with bands. and orchestras. 
That these numbers are pro: 
curable also in the album of 
the same title for four hands 
will interest teachers and lov- 


enjoyed 


pieces. 


ers of piano duet playing. 


PAUL WACHS 
ALBUM 


Nineteen Solos by 
Paul Wachs 


Price, $1.00 


wacks is one of the fore- 
most French salon com- 
posers and this compilation 
is a notable one in music 
publications. Nineteen com- 
positions were carefully se- 
lected from the best and most 
popular numbers by Wachs 


ta comprise this album. 


Me re eo 


Fale 


CELEBRATED RECITAL SONGS 


Compiled and Edited by 
DAVID BISPHAM 


Price, $2.00 


DAVID BISPHAM, the great vocal genius’ whose fame will 

be long remembered, selected the 44 ancient and modern 
songs for this album and personally supervised all editings, re- 
visions and translations. Actual lessons are given on several 
Singers as well as music lovers interested in 
the best of music should have this volume. 


RUSSIAN ALBUM 


Twenty-two Excellent Com- 
positions by Russian 
Composers 
Price, $1.00 


AN interesting album, not 
only as a collection of 
piano solos by Russian coni- 
posers, but as a group of 
some of the best modern 
compositions, The great fa- 
vor with which this album 
has been received is entirely 
due to the excellence of the 
compositions in it. 


OVERTURES. 


FOR ‘THE 
PLANOFORTE 


SCHUBERT ALBUM 
Twenty-four Compositions by Franz Schubert 
Price, $1.00 : 


IF. you are familiar with the beautiful melodic qualities of 
Schubert’s compositions, you will enjoy pie ly having 
a volume of Schubert’s numbers for piano. I 
never made the acquaintance of many of Schubert’s melodies, 
then this album holds a treat for you. 
not only will find these numbers interesting, but the aver- 
age player also is able to enjoy playing them since they do 
not possess any forbidding keyboard work. 
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RACHMANINOFF 
ALBUM 


Nine Piano Compositions 
Price, 75 cents 

ACHMANINOFF’S com- 

positions are looked upon 
as the acme of perfection 
among modern pianoforte 
writings and several of them 
have attained universal pop- 
ularity. Those with the 
greatest appeal have been 
selected for this album and 
they are worthy of serious 
study by the good pianist. 


HAVE GOOD MUSIC AT HAND 


These Selected Volumes are 


Great Favorites with Pianists and Singers 


}}) PAUL WACHS 
' ALBUM 


| 5 FOR THE 
| PIANOFORTE 


MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS 


ORATORIO REPERTOIRE 


Compiled and Edited by 
NICHOLAS DOUTY 
Vol. 1 Soprano, Vol. 2 Alto, Vol. 3 Tenor, Vol. 4 Bass 
Price, $1.00 Each Volume. 


UPERB collections of solos from standard works. 
are well printed, attractive volumes and the editing is by » 


a vocal expert considered an‘authority in this field. 


FAMOUS SONGS 


Vol. 1 Soprano, Vol. 2 Alto, 
Vol. 3 Tenor, Vol. 4 Bass 
Price, $1.50 Each 
REPERTOIRE of songs 
of intrinsic and never- 


ending value. Be sure to 
state volume desired. 


SACRED SONGS 


Vol. 1 Soprano, Vol. 2 Alto, 
Vol. 3 Tenor, Vol. 4 Bass 
Price, $1.50 Each 
BETWEEN 50 and 60 

numbers in each volume. 


Selected and edited by W. J. 
Henderson. 3 


THEOporE Presser Co. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FOUR-HAND 
EXHIBITION PIECES 


Fourteen Piano Duets for 
Proficient Players 


Price, $1.25 


"THERE is always a gen- 
eral demand for a duet 
album made up of repre- 
sentative pieces by standard 
composers and especially for 
pieces which are largely orig- 
inal for four hands. This 
compilation is just such a 
volume and will prove very 
valuable to all good players, 
offering excellent material 
for recital or concert work 
and at the same time useful 
piano duets for profitable 
practice and recreation play- 
ing. 


FRENCH ALBUM 


Seventeen Selected Composi- — 
tions by French Composers 


Price, $1.00 


PIANISTS of taste and — 
discrimination will enjoy 
these superb compositions by 
French writers. They are 
characterized by a delicacy 
and refinement which is usu- 
ally present in their works. 
The volume contains the 
choicest writings of such mas- 
ters as Saint-Saens, Godard, 
Widor, Dubois, | Debussy, 
Pierne, Wachs and Lack. | 
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